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BROWNING'S  POEMS  ON  MUSIC* 

BY  MISS   BLANCH   GUNN. 

It  is  told  of  Browning  that  for  some  years  he  was  unde- 
cided whether  he  should  become  a  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  or 
musician;  an  artist  he  knew  he  must  be.  Although  this 
statement  may  not  be  true,  it  is  at  least  indicative  of  the 
varied  and  pronounced  artistic  interests  of  the  man. 

Living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dulwich  Art  Gallery,  the  boy 
soon  became  interested  in  art  and  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  his  life  (spent  largely  in  Italy)  he  gave  proof  of  deep  com- 
munion with  the  masters.     From  his  mother  he  inherited 

•An  extract  from  Miss  Gunn's  thesis  on  "Browning's  Interpretation  of  Music  and 
Art." 
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both  his  love  of  drawing  and  of  music,  which  studies  he  pur- 
sued carefully.  A  poet  he  was  intuitively;  when  quite  small 
"lisping  in  numbers  for  the  numbers  came,"  he  was  fond  of 
walking  round  and  round  the  dining  room  table  spanning 
the  table  with  his  palm  as  he  marked  off  the  scansion  of  the 
verses  he  had  composed. 

When  Browning  finally  decided  to  accept  poetry  as  his 
life  work,  he  made  this,  his  chosen  profession,  a  means  of 
commemorating  those  which  he  had  been  forced  to  reject. 
These  deep-rooted  interests  were  factors  of  his  make-up,  too 
potent  to  be  disregarded,  and  it  is  with  the  soulful  regard  of 
the  consummate  artist  that  he  treats  them.  Stopford 
Brooke  asserts  that  he  is  the  only  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century  till  we  come  to  Rossetti,  who  has  celebrated  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  by  the  art  of  poetry;  and  Rossetti  did  not 
link  these  arts  to  human  life  and  character  with  as  much 
force  and  penetration  as  Browning.  Likewise  no  one  has 
celebrated  music  as  he  has,  and  it  is  his  treatment  of  this 
specific  art  and  the  sister  arts,  painting  and  verse,  (for  the 
three  are  but  parts  of  one  whole,)  with  which  we  will  have 
to  deal  in  this  treatise.  Hence  our  concern  shall  be  with  his 
poems  revealing  him  as  the  "Poet  of  the  Arts,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  "many-sided"  poet,  who  writes  on  all  sub- 
jects and  sometimes  brings  in  art  and  music  as  accessories 
to  a  general  effect. 

However,  before  entering  in  detail  upon  his  poems  on  the 
above  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  get  some  adequate  idea  of 
Browning's  view  of  human  life.  Not  only  does  he  view  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  philosopher,  but  from  that  of  the 
Christian  and  the  optimist  as  well,  and  he  builds  up  a  sys- 
tem of  thought  which  pervades  all  his  works  and  is  doubly 
manifest  in  his  poems  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  artist, — 
for  to  this  class  he  felt  that  he  himself  belonged.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  theory  is  about  as  follows: — This  life  is  but  a 
preparation  for  the  one  to  come.  Here  man  is  too  great  for 
the  sphere  he  is  in,  but  yet  he  must  be  patiently  submissive 
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to  its  limitations  for  the  present;  if  perchance  he  becomes 
satisfied  with  this  earth  and  its  confines,  then  is  his  doom 
sealed;  his  work  will  cease  to  be  of  value.  Our  nature  here 
is  crude,  unfinished;  but  its  glory  is  in  its  imperfection,  in  its 
defectiveness,  for  this  enables  us  to  see  a  way  for  growth  and 
progress; — "on  earth  the  broken  arcs,  in  heaven  a  perfect 
round."  Life  is  after  all  but  the  record  of  a  soul's  progress, 
of  its  infinite  progress  in  God.  But  there  are  two  irretriev- 
able errors  which  a  man  may  commit.  One  is  to  renounce 
his  future,  spiritual,  infinite  life  and  its  concerns  through 
temptations  of  sense  and  material  things.  Or,  he  may 
attempt  to  force  these  concerns  and  corresponding  thoughts, 
feelings  and  endeavors,  into  the  present  material  life,  into 
the  imperfect  and  limited  life.  That  is  the  other  error.  To 
deny  heaven  and  the  infinite  life  is  one  extreme;  to  deny 
earth  and  the  finite  life  is  another.  However,  between  these 
two  extremes  there  lies  a  mean  life  which  should  be  the  true 
life  of  man.  Earth  and  its  concerns  must  not  content  him; 
he  must  continually  grasp  at  things  within  and  beyond  his 
reach,  and  having  attained  them,  find  that  they  do  not  sat- 
isfy; so  that  by  successive  aspirations  and  endeavors  which 
generate  new  aspirations  and  endeavors,  he  may  ultimately 
attain  to  God  and  Christ  and  Heaven. 

Briefly  this  is  Browning's  favorite  line  of  thought,  the 
truth  of  which  he  purposes  to  establish  in  his  poems.  Since 
in  his  opinion,  "there's  no  truer  truth  obtainable  by  man 
than  comes  of  music,"  we  expect  to  find  this  theme  devel- 
oped in  his  poems  devoted  to  this  art,  and  we  are  not  disap- 
pointed. Sometimes  it  glides  in  subtly,  is  momentary,  evan- 
escent; again  it  boldly  announces  itself,  is  lasting  and  fixed: 
for  music  as  he  and  his  characters  interpret  it,  has  a  divine 
mission  in  the  world.  It  is  a  means  of  inspiring  and  elevat- 
ing the  human  race;  it  is  a  means  of  expressing  the  "infinite 
passion  and  pain  of  finite  hearts  that  yearn;"  and  finally  it 
is  a  means  of  hearing  the  voice  of  God.  Then  let  us  notice 
in  passing  its  effect  on  some  of  Browning's  characters,  as 
shown  especially  in  "Pippa  Passes"  and  "Saul." 
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Pippa,  a  girl  from  the  silk  mills  of  Asolo,  has  New  Year's 
Day  for  a  holiday,  and  plans  how  she  can  spend  each  moment 
of  it  most  profitably.  She  finally  decides  to  visit  and  fancy 
herself  "Asolo's  Four  Happiest  Ones."  First  the  "haughty 
Ottima,"  who  is  happy  in  the  society  of  her  paramour, 
Sebald;  then  Jules  the  sculptor  and  Phene  his  bride,  indulg- 
ing in  warm  embraces;  next,  since  "only  parents'  love  can 
last  our  lives,"  she  asks,  "what  prevents  my  being  Luigi?" 
who  "communes  inside  the  turret"  with  his  mother;  and 
finally  as  "the  best  love  of  all  is  God's,"  she  will  become  the 
Monsignor  who  will  that  night  bless  the  love  of  his  dead 
brother.  Accordingly  in  the  morning  she  passes  the  home  of 
Ottima  where  Sebald  is;  and  with  her  little  song  terminat- 
ing in  the  words,  "God's  in  his  heaven — all's  right  with  the 
world,"  she  so  moves  Sebald  with  the  conviction  that 
"that  little  peasant's  voice  has  righted  all  again,"  he  utterly 
renounces  Ottima,  "magnificent  in  sin,"  who,  after  Pippa's 
song,  has  become  so  hateful  to  him.  His  soul  is  stirred  to  its 
depths  and  this  experience  he  describes  as  "a  hurry  down 
within  me,  as  of  waters  loosened  to  smother  up  some  ghastly 
pit."    He  feels  especially  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice. 

At  noon,  Pippa  passes  near  Jules  and  Phene,  the  former 
having  just  realized  that  he  has  been  duped  and  that  his 
bride,  his  ideal  for  his  art  creations,  has  only  proven  the  in- 
strument of  his  fellow-students.  A  separation  is  pending, 
when  he  heeds  Pippa's  song  about  Queen  Kate  who  married 
beneath  her,  and  is  seized  with  a  thought  which  quite  trans- 
ports him  for  the  moment.  He  purposes  the  awakening  of  a 
soul,  for  he  says: 

This  body  had  no  soul  before,  but  slept 
Or  stirred,  was  beauteous  or  ungainly,  free 
From  taint  or  foul  with  stain,  as  outward  things 
Fastened  their  image  on  its  passiveness: 

Now,  it  will  wake,  feel,  live — or  die  again ! 
Shall  to  produce  form  out  of  unshaped  stuff 
Be  Art — and  further,  to  wake  a  soul 
From  form  be  nothing  ?    This  new  soul  is  mine." 
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For  Jules,  Pippa's  song  means  success,  not  failure,  since 
it  is  the  means  of  his  hearing  "God's  voice,"  and  of  his  deter- 
mining to  develop  a  soul. 

In  the  evening,  Luigi  and  his  mother,  while  in  a  deep  dis- 
cussion about  the  claims  of  the  patriot  in  Luigi,  are  roused, 
by  thrilling  patriotic  selections  from  Pippa.  To  Luigi  no 
more  immediate  summons  is  needed.  He  interprets  it  as 
God's  voice  calling  him  and  is  off  to  free  his  country  from  the 
tyrant. 

Finally  at  night  as  Pippa's  eventful  day  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  she  approaches  the  Bishop's  brother's  house  where  a 
plot  is  on  foot  against  her,  and  unconsciously  she  frustrates 
it  by  the  effect  of  her  song  upon  the  "Monsignor."  He  be- 
comes deeply  penitent  and  prays  for  mercy.  After  some 
reflection  as  to  whether  she  may  ever  be  able  to  move  any  of 
those  whom  she  has  fancied  herself,  Pippa  falls  asleep  cogni- 
zant of  the  truth  of  the  hymn: 

"All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God — 
With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we:  there  is  no  last  nor  first." 

"Saul,"  with  its  prophetic  utterances  shows  the  effect  of 
music,  in  that  it  is  an  account  of  the  exorcism  of  the  evil 
spirit  from  the  heart  of  man  by  the  holy  spirit  of  song  set- 
ting forth  great  religious  truths.  David  recounts  his  exper- 
ience of  the  afternoon  and  evening  before.  Abner,  the  King's 
cousin,  had  sent  for  him  to  come  with  his  harp,  for  King  Saul 
was  ill,  and  once  before  he  had  played  to  him  and  won  him 
back  to  health.  David  immediately  responds.  When  he 
arrives,  after  blindly  groping  his  way  through  the  tent,  he 
receives  no  reply  to  his  announcement,  "Here  is  David,  thy 
servant."  Later,  when  accustomed  to  this  obscurity,  he 
distinguishes  the  outlines  of  Saul's  form  transfixed  against 
the  great  post  which  supports  the  tent.  Quietly  David  un- 
twines the  lilies  wrapped  about  his  harp  and  begins  to  play; 
simple  tunes  at  first  pertaining  to  his  shepherd  life;  little 
melodies  with  which  he  attracts  the  shy  wild  creatures  of 
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desert  and  "cornland"  to  him,  the  timidjerboa  from  his  sand 
house,  the  quail  from  the  ripening  wheat.  Then  he  takes  up 
a  deeper,  a  more  human  note.  Ancient  Hebrew  melodies 
press  in  on  his  memory  and  his  harp  swells  to  the  song  of 
the  reapers;  of  the  chants  of  the  men  and  women  lamenting 
their  dead;  to  the  joyous  wedding  songs;  to  the  song  of  the 
builders  as  they  worked;  and  lastly,  to  the  processional 
chorus  of  the  Levites  as  they  went  up  to  the  altar.  The 
effect  of  this  produces  a  mighty  shudder  in  Saul,  but  still 
there  is  no  evidence  of  returning  consciousness.  Looking 
at  his  King  in  this  pathetic  state,  David  is  reminded  of  the 
Saul  of  other  days,  and  sings  of  his  happy  former  youth, 
and  the  "  wild  joys  of  living."  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  of  the 
brilliant  attainments  in  the  future  for  Saul,  when  "all  gifts 
which  the  world  offers  singly,  on  one  head  will  combine. ' '  Just 
here  it  is  that  Saul  recognizing  his  name,  understands  and 
stands  before  David  "released  and  aware."  But  David  feels 
that  although  death  is  passed,  life  has  not  come;  so  he  sets 
about  to  sing  something  that  will  inspire  in  Saul  a  desire  to 
live.  As  if  inspired,  he  breaks  forth  into  the  rapturous  expres- 
sions of  the  Incarnation  which  deeply  affects  the  king.  Hence 
by  means  of  his  songs  and  his  harp,  David  fulfils  his  mis- 
sion and  brings  a  soul  from  darkness  into  light. 

These  effects  are  produced  in  an  intensified  degree  within 
the  musician  himself,  provided  he  has  the  proper  conception 
of  his  work.  Hence  I  shall  select  four  of  Browning's  poems 
which  have  special  reference  to  certain  musicians  and  tell  us 
much  of  them,  and  of  their  music,  namely:  "Parleyings 
with  Charles  Avison,"  "Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha,"  "A 
Toccata  of  Galuppi's"  and  "Abt  Vogler." 

The  first  two  are  not  specially  important  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  Browning's  theory,  but  deal  so  largely  with  "form" 
in  music  that  the  exclamation  of  the  old  musician  who  read 
these  poems  immediately  through,  "My!  but  this  man  un- 
derstands music !"  does  not  surprise  us.  Charles  Avison,  the 
organist  of  St.  Nicholas  church,  Newcastle,  did  not  startle 
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the  world  or  himself  with  his  productions;  but  he  wrote  a 
march  which  has  survived,  and  which  the  speaker  in  the 
poem  describes  as  being  in  the  key  of  C,  "the  greater  Third" 
signifying  the  major  key,  written  in  triple  time,  with  three 
crotchets  to  a  bar  and  with  no  undulation  except  the  nat- 
ural tone. 

"No  lure 
Of  novel  modulation  pricked  the  flat 

Forthright  persisting  melody — no  hint 
That  discord,  sound  asleep  beneath  the  flint 

Struck — might  spring  spark-like,  claim  dues  tit  for  tat 
Quenched  in  a  concord." 

In  thinking  of  this  march  the  speaker  is  led  from  "today 
and  today's"  music-manufacture.  Wagner,  Dvorak,  and 
Liszt,  back  to  Avison  and  his  compeers. 

His  music  is  "alive  once  more"  and  tenders  evidence  that 
"music  in  his  day  as  much  absorbed  Heart  and  Soul  as  Wag- 
ner's music  now."  A  noteworthy  description  of  Soul,  "the 
unsounded  sea"  having  its  course  beneath  Mind's  work  over- 
head follows,  but  to  lead  up  to  the  purpose  of  music  which  is 
thus  expressed: — 

"To  match  and  mate 
Feeling  with  knowledge — make  as  manifest 
Soul's  work  as  Mind's  work,  turbulence  as  rest, 
Hates,  loves,  joys,  woes,  hopes,  fears,  that  rise  and  sink 
Ceaselessly,  passion's  transient  flit  and  wink, 
A  ripple's  tinting  or  a  spume-sheet's  spread 
Withering  the  wave — to  strike  all  this  life  dead, 
Run  mercury  into  a  mould  like  lead, 
And  henceforth  have  the  plain  result  and  show — 
How  we  feel  hard  and  fast  as  what  we  know — 
This  were  the  prize  and  is  the  puzzle,  which 
Music  essays  to  solve." 

The  dreamer  then  imagines  the  simple  march  embellished 
with  musical  innovations,  with  "discords  and  resolutions" 
sprinkled  about  broadcast,  and  modulates  through  the  key 
of  a  minor  with  the  "Lesser  Third"  back  to  the  original 
key.  A  "sable-stoled  procession  to  Tyburn"  moving  to  this 
plaintive  minor  is  fancied,  "Larges  and  Longes  and  Biero" 
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having  displaced  "the  crotchet-and-quaver  pertness."  In 
another  arrangement  of  the  air,  the  poet  expresses  the  patri- 
otic jubilations  of  the  people  exulting  in  the  escape  of  "the 
famous  five"  from  arrest: — 

"Hark  the  hymn — 
Rough,  rude,  robustuous — lonely  heart  athrob, 
Harsh  voice  a-hullo,  as  beseems  the  mob ! 
How  good  is  noise !    What's  silence  but  despair 
Of  making  sound  match  gladness  never  there?" 

So  we  leave  the  march  as  a  suitable  inlet  for  patriotic  de- 
monstration; as  a  tribute  to  Avison  since  it  has  endured  and 
will  please,  and  turn  our  attention  to  "Master  Hugues  of 
Saxe-Gotha." 

Although  there  is  no  historical  figure  with  this  name  or 
from  this  place,  yet  it  is  probable  that  Browning  had  a  special 
person  in  view  when  he  wrote  the  poem.  He  merely  terms 
him  "Hugues,  the  composer  of  note"  however.  The  poem  is 
half  humorous,  and  as  a  setting,  has  the  organist  alone  in  the 
loft  after  the  congregation  has  dispersed,  seeking  to  fathom 
Hugues'  composition.  He  asks,  "What  do  you  mean  by 
your  mountainous  figures?"  Then  follows  a  description  of 
Hugue's  F  minor  figure  which  has  so  impressed  him. 
"First,"  he  says  "you  deliver  your  phrase,"  (which  is  the 
theme  or  subject  on  which  the  answering  parts  are  based); 
"Off  start  the  two  on  their  ways,"  ("the  two"  signifying 
subject  and  answer); 

"Straight  must  a  third  interpose, 
Volunteer  needlessly  help; 
In  strikes  a  fourth,  a  fifth  thrusts  in  his  nose, 
So  the  cry's  open,  the  kennel's  a-yelp — 
Argument's  hot  to  the  close." 

A  more  adequate  description  of  this  form  of  musical  com- 
position could  hardly  be  conceived  of  by  Bach  himself. 
Again, 

"What  with  affirming,  denying, 
Holding,  risposting,  subjoining, 
Your  figure  broadens  and  thickens," 
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makes  the  organist  realize  that  there  is  more  in  this  con- 
fusion of  sound  than  at  first  thought  of;  that  "something  is 
gained,  if  we  caught  but  the  import." 

Berdoe  thinks  and  doubtless  rightly,  that  just  here  Brown- 
ing means  to  teach  that  out  of  chaos  springs  order;  out  of 
doubt  comes  belief;  out  of  great  tribulation,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

A  "Toccato  of  Galuppi's,"  a  "touch-piece,"  as  opposed  to 
the  Grand  March  of  Avison  and  the  fugue  of  Hugues  (the 
eminently  Protestant  form  of  music),  involves  music  of  the 
worldly  type,  light,  delicate,  fascinating,  with  echoes  of  the 
sighs  and  sneers,  and  bringing  here  and  there  some  deeper 
note  of  life's  pathos,  its  incompleteness,  its  hopeless  longing 
blent  with  the  monotony  of  gay,  light  repetition. 

Baldassare  Galuppi  seated  at  his  clavithon  playing  tocca- 
tas and  the  young  people  of  Venice  "on  pleasure  bent"  form 
the  background  of  the  poem.  At  their  "balls  and  masks"  he 
is  ever  present.  We  see  the  gay,  butterfly  creatures  flit  past 
us  to  the  measure  of  his  playing  and  can  clearly  dis- 
tinguish two  lovers,  such  is  the  realistic  power  of  the 
poem.  Then  arises  the  question,  have  "those  lesser  thirds 
so  plaintive,  sixths  diminished,  sigh  on  sigh,  told  them  some- 
thing?" Did  not  these  minor  strains  awaken  some  respon- 
sive chords  in  them?  Did  they  mean  nothing  but  mere 
sounds?  In  "those  suspensions,  those  solutions — 'must  we 
die  ?'  Those  commiserating  sevenths — 'Life  might  last !  We 
can  but  try;'  "  a  deeper  note  is  struck  and  the  theory  appears 
in  disguise.  The  dominant's  persistence  until  it  is  answered 
to,  is  significant;  likewise  the  answer  of  the  octave  which 
is  the  authentic  cadence.  What,  we  wonder,  becomes  of 
these  gay  people  ?    We  find  the  answer  in  the  poem: 

"In  due  time  one  by  one, 
Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with  deeds  as  well  undone, 
Death  stepped  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they  never  see  the  sun." 

What  of  Galuppi  ?  "Butterflies  may  dread  extinction — 
you'll  (Galuppi)  not  die,  it  cannot  be."    Here  again  is  the 
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suggestion  of  infinite  perfection.  Galuppi  after  all  these 
years  is  but  continuing  and  perfecting  his  work  begun  on 
earth. 

"Abt  Vogler,"  aptly  named  the  "Symphony,"  with  all  the 
world,  all  the  human  heart  in  it,  is  truly  catholic  in  charac- 
ter. Abt  Vogler,  after  he  has  been  extemporizing  upon  the 
musical  instrument  of  his  own  invention,  is  transported  from 
this  earth  for  a  time  by  his  glimpse  into  the  eternal  world. 
By  means  of  his  keys,  he  erects  a  Palace  of  Sound  which  shall 
rival  that  King  Solomon  reared,  and  which  is  to  reach  to  the 
sky;  for  "the  emulous  heaven  yearns  down,  makes  effort  to 
reach  the  earth,  as  the  earth  has  done  her  best  to  scale  the 
sky,"  and  then  it  is  that  Abt  Vogler  "attains  to  heaven." 
Now,  he  argues,  had  this  palace  been  painted  or  dedicated  to 
verse,  it  would  have  lived,  he  could  have  retained  it,  and  he 
wouldn't  realize  the  force  of  the  "never  to  be  again"  which 
momentarily  depresses  him.  However,  the  comforting 
thought  that  many  more  as  good  or  better  will  arise,  that 
"what  was,  shall  live"  comes  to  his  relief,  and  in  his  belief 
that  "here  is  the  finger  of  God,"  "the  flash  of  His  will,"  he 
triumphantly  asks, 

"Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  Thee,  the  ineffable  Name  ? 

Builder  and  Maker,  Thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands ! 
What,  have  fear  of  change  from  Thee  who  art  ever  the  same  ? 

Doubt  that  Thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  Thy  power  expands  ? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !    What  was,  shall  live  as  before; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sound; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more; 

On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect  round." 

More  fully  he  elaborates  the  completeness  of  the  life  in  the 
next  world  in  the  following: — 

"All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour, 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard; 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once;  we  shall  hear  it  by  and  by." 
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Abt  Vogler's  taste  of  heaven  he  has  had,  convinces  him  of 
the  truth  of  the  above.  Here  speaks  Browning,  the  man  and 
the  artist,  and  the  latter  continues, 

"Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear, 

Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe; 
But  God  has  a  tew  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear; 
The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome:  'tis  we  musicians  know." 

Abt  Vogler's  apparent  failure  is  but  a  cause  for  new  aspi- 
rations, and  with  this  realization  he  finds  his  place  in  the 
"C  major  of  this  life,"  where  he  will  be  patient  and  proud  and 
"soberly  acquiesce;"  where  he  will  submissively  work  and 
prepare  himself  for  the  glorious  realities  in  store  for  him. 

As  a  parallel  passage  to  Abt  Vogler's  view  of  the  "after 
life,"  I  quote  that  held  by  the  poet  of  "Cleon,"  who  is  repre- 
sented as  Cleon  himself,  and  who  dares  imagine, 

"Some  future  state  revealed  to  us  by  Zeus, 
Unlimited  in  capability 
For  joy,  as  this  is  in  desire  for  joy, 
— To  seek  which,  the  joy-hunger  forces  us; 
That,  stung  by  the  straitness  of  our  life,  made  strait 
On  purpose  to  make  prized  the  life  at  large — 
Freed  by  the  throbbing  impulse  we  call  death, 
We  burst  there  as  the  worm  into  the  fly 
Who,  while  a  worm  still,  wants  his  wings." 

The  contrast  between  the  Pagan's  and  the  Christian's  view 
is  noteworthy. 
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TRUE  SERVICE. 

BY   A.    G.    MOORE. 

My  face  shall  be  cheerful  and  gay, 

Though  my  heart  may  be  breaking  with  woe; 
I  will  laugh,  I  will  sing  all  the  day; 

No  other  my  burden  shall  know. 

To  brighten  and  cheer  others1  lives 

My  mission  shall  be  upon  earth, 
Well  assured  that  he  who  thus  strives 

Will  prove  to  mankind  of  most  worth. 

This  world  is  a  short  dwelling  place, 
Then  make  it  as  bright  as  you  can; 

Wear  ever  a  smile  on  your  face 
To  lighten  the  burdens  of  man; 

Nor  think  it  a  labor  too  low, 

And  wish  for  a  higher  estate; 
Human  kindness,  dispelling  his  woe, 

To  man  is  infinitely  great. 

The  little  which  thus  you  may  do 

Will  increase  as  the  years  shall  go  on; 

Man's  lot  thus  enlivened  by  you 

Will  plead  well  your  cause  at  God's  throne. 
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A  POET'S  WIFE. 

BY  JOEL  MARPLB. 

Perhaps  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Graham's  mature  age  should 
have  had  better  sense;  for  everybody  knows  that  a  poet  like 
Mr.  Graham  doesn't  have  time  to  make  love  to  his  wife. 
Even  their  son  George  sometimes  thought  her  oversensitive. 
But  this  was  only  at  times, — his  loyalty  to  his  mother  was 
too  strong  for  him  to  doubt  her.  As  for  Will  Graham  him- 
self, it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  neglecting  his  wife. 

He  was  a  school  teacher  and  earned  enough  to  support  his 
family  in  comfort,  if  not  in  luxury.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  and  was  an  upright  man.  Edith 
had  a  cosy  home,  an  affectionate  son,  a  good  husband.  He 
had  been  faithful  to  her  all  their  married  life.  He  loved  her. 
He  had  told  her  so  twenty  years  before,  and  time  had  not 
changed  him. 

He  had  noticed  she  was  looking  ill  and  had  even  suggested 
one  morning  that  she  take  a  trip  to  her  mother's  in  the 
country.  No,  he  wouldn't  go;  he  wanted  to  finish  his  poem 
on  Love.  He  felt  tremendous  thoughts  throbbing  in  his 
soul.  He  wanted  to  tell  how  the  love  for  a  pure,  good 
woman  refines  and  exalts  a  man's  very  soul.  He  would 
finish  it  that  very  evening.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  show 
it  to  Edith. 

If  it  only  had !  She  loved  him  with  all  her  soul.  She  had 
always  admired  his  undoubted  talents.  It  was  her  apprecia- 
tion of  him  that  first  won  his  love.  When  he  was  an  uncouth, 
awkward  boy,  with  a  poet's  mind,  but  too  absent-minded  to 
remember  his  necktie,  Edith  never  laughed.  In  return  he 
showed  her  his  sonnets  and  told  her  his  ambitions.  He 
would  be  a  teacher  and  teach  poor  boys  like  himself  to 
appreciate  beauty  and  art  and  poetry.  He  would  uplift  the 
souls  of  the  poor  mill  hands.  And  had  he  not  done  it !  The 
whole  village  loved  and  respected  him. 

And  yet—    But  she  did  not  like  to  think  that.    She  could 
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not  ask  even  herself  the  question.  George  had  guessed  his 
mother's  trouble  and  tried  to  allay  her  fears.  For  a  while 
he  succeeded.  But  soon  even  his  quiet  efforts  aroused  her 
suspicions.  Why  should  her  son  be  the  one  to  tell  her  about 
her  husband?  Why  didn't  he  come?  Why  didn't  he  read 
his  poems  to  her  ?  He  had  once  read  everything  before  her 
and  had  praised  her  ear  for  rhythm  and  her  appreciation  of 
beauty.  Why  didn't  he  want  to  go  to  the  country  with  her? 
Why  didn't  he  talk  to  her  about  his  ambitions  ?  Of  course 
he  loved  his  art;  she  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  But  must 
Art  be  always  first  ?    Did  he  really  love  her  ? 

She  had  asked  herself  at  last.  The  question  had  preyed  on 
her  mind  for  years,  but  she  had  never  faced  it.  Now  the 
question  had  faced  her  and  she  was  afraid.  She  wanted  to 
run  away  from  it,  but  could  not. 

She  was  very  sick.  And  nervous, — for  what  woman  is  not 
nervous!  All  that  afternoon  she  lay  on  her  bed  thinking, 
and  her  imagination  painted  pictures  from  which  she  tried 
in  vain  to  escape.  Toward  evening  she  heard  Will  coming 
and  heard  George  meet  him  at  the  front  door.  Would  her 
husband  come  in  and  talk  a  while?  She  wanted  to  ask 
about  the  new  poem.    What  was  that  George  said  ? 

"Father,  you'd  better  go  see  mother  first.  She's  not  well." 

"Yes,"  came  the  absent-minded  reply,  but  Will  did  not 
come,  and  presently  she  heard  him  in  his  study  room. 

"Good  God!" 

It  was  too  much.  She  almost  cried  out  in  her  agony.  But 
with  a  mighty  effort  she  restrained  herself.  Suddenly  she 
felt  something  warm  in  her  throat.  It  was  another  hemor- 
rhage; she  knew  the  sensation.  The  doctor  had  warned  her 
to  avoid  excitement.    She  tried  to  get  up.    But  she  was  too 

weak  and  fell  back  on  the  bed. 

************ 

When  she  came  to,  it  was  long  past  midnight.  The  doctor 
was  there,  placing  a  hot  water  bag  to  her  feet.  And  old 
black  Nancy  was  rubbing  her,  and  occasionally  wiping  a 
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tear  from  her  eyes  and  praying  all  the  time,  "Oh,  deah  Lawd! 
bring  my  li'le  lam'  back."  George  was  heaping  wood  on  the 
fire  and  Will  was  running  after  more  water.  Then  she 
remembered. 

"Will  I  li — ?"  But  the  question  was  not  finished.  No 
sooner  had  she  opened  her  mouth  than  the  doctor  was  at  her 
side,  and  with  those  great  tender  hands  closed  her  lips.  Still 
she  looked  the  question  she  could  not  ask. 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  you;  but  you  must  not  talk,"  he  said, 
removing  his  hands.  "I  think  you  will  live,  but  you  are  very 
weak.    Now  keep  still." 

"Will,  go  get  that  milk,"  added  the  doctor. 

When  he  came  the  doctor  reached  for  the  milk.  But  no,  the 
husband  was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  and  the  doctor  stood  aside. 
If  Will  had  been  in  his  room  then,  the  world  would  have 
another  great  psalm  of  thanksgiving.  But  it  was  written  on 
his  face,  which  is  of  greater  importance.  He  was  so  excited 
that  he  spilled  some  milk  over  her  face  and  she  started  to 
laugh.  Again  the  doctor  came  and  himself  took  the  milk  and 
fed  her.  A  smile  of  deep  joy  illumined  her  face,  for  her  doubt 
was  answered.    Soon  she  dropped  into  a  restful  slumber. 

When  she  woke,  Will  was  at  her  side.  She  took  his  hand 
in  hers.  She  was  content.  Then  they  talked, — talked  like 
two  kindred  souls,  who  had  just  met  and  would  learn  each 
other.    They  drank  deep  of  their  love  and  were  happy. 

The  next  day  Will  had  to  leave  her  and  take  up  his  duties. 
But  all  day  she  lay  dreaming  and  planning.  She  planned 
walks  through  the  woods,  long  moonlight  sails,  and  many 
pleasant  excursions.  She  dreamed  of  their  school  days,  their 
courtship,  and  their  honey  moon.  Next  she  thought  of  her 
son  George  and  thanked  God  for  his  sweet  strength  and 
sympathy.  Her  mind  came  back  to  Will  once  more.  She 
counted  up  his  work  and  the  good  he  had  done.  And  then 
she  thought  on  the  poem, — how  they  would  talk  it  over 
when  he  came.  She  would  ask  him  to  bring  it  down  on  his 
return. 
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Hark!  there's  his  step.  And  her  face,  all  expectation,  is 
turned  to  the  door.  He  will  be  there  in  a  moment.  What's 
the  matter  that  he  doesn't  come?  The  study  door  slams 
and  then  she  knows. 

"Oh,  Will,"  she  groaned. 

Should  it  be  always  thus  ?  Must  she  forever  be  shut  out 
of  his  art  ?  The  soul  can  suffer  great  agony.  But,  thank 
God,  to  even  this  there's  a  limit;  for  the  body  cannot.  She 
fainted  for  a  moment,  but  soon  recovered.  Then  she  prayed, 
— prayed  as  a  dying  man  prays, — for  her  husband.  Perhaps 
God  was  already  answering  her  prayer. 

Her  old  "mammy"  had  at  that  moment  entered  the  study. 
Will  Graham  looked  up  and  said,  "Well,  Aunt  Nancy  ?" 

"Mistuh  Will,  the's  a  leddy  in  Missis'  room  to  see  you." 

He  got  up  to  go,  wondering  who  could  wish  to  see  him. 
But  no  one  was  there  except  Edith.  And  then  he  saw  the 
great  look  of  joy  on  her  face.  It  was  sufficient.  His  soul 
stood  revealed  in  all  its  littleness  and  meanness. 

Will  Graham  was  a  man  and  showed  it  at  that  hour. 
There  at  that  bedside  he  dropped  down  on  his  knees  and 
asked  God's  forgiveness.  He  promised  himself  that  from 
that  day  they  should  be  one  in  soul  as  well  as  name. 

Reader,  let  us  leave  them.  I  think  he  will  keep  his  vow. 
But  his  temptation  is  great,  for  the  love  of  art  is  strong. 
Pray  for  them. 
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A  DREAM. 

BY  '06. 

Sweet  were  the  dreams  I  dreamed  of  thee 

Last  night,  my  Love  ! 
We  Boated  on  a  golden  sea 

So  bright,  my  Love  ! 
Soft  was  the  air;  the  sky  was  blue; 
The  crystal  boat  held  only  two; — 

How  sweet !  my  Love. 

Black  grew  the  sea  and  black  the  sky 

Ere  long,  my  Love  ! 
A  cursing  blast  came  sweeping  by 

So  strong,  my  Love ! 
Fear  bit  my  heart — thy  face  grew  white  ! 
I  clasped  thee  in  my  arms  so  tight, 

And  smiled,  my  Love. 

Thy  form  slipped  from  me  in  the  night 

Too  soon,  my  Love. 
A  silence  came,  and  then  a  light, — 

The  moon,  my  Love. 
Her  silver  beams  lay  on  my  bed, 
And  on  my  cheeks  were  tears  I'd  shed 

For  thee,  my  Love. 
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EARLY  LIBRARIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY  INEZ  DUKE  ANGIER. 

In  tracing  the  library  movement  in  North  Carolina  we 
must  go  back  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  State,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  she  was  settled.  This  being  done  we 
can  well  understand  the  comparative  lateness  at  which  she 
began  to  show  any  intellectual  development.  The  first  set- 
tlers in  North  Carolina  came,  1650  to  1675,  from  Virginia 
mainly,  and  their  motives  were  economic.  There  were  no 
religious  refugees  among  them.  The  period  of  immigration 
from  political  reasons  began  after  the  suppression  of  Bacon's 
Rebellion  in  Virginia  in  1676.  Then  North  Carolina  became 
the  hiding  place  for  those  who  would  not  endure  the  oppres- 
sive government  of  Sir  Wm,  Berkeley.  They  found  the  lands 
fertile,  and  they  settled  mostly  on  the  water  courses,  for 
these  furnished  the  best  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication. Many  of  the  immigrants  had  slaves  and  with 
the  help  of  these  they  got  along  fairly  well.  The  growth  of 
the  Colony  was  slow;  and  to  encourage  immigration,  the 
Legislature  of  1670  exempted  all  new-comers  from  taxation 
for  a  year  and  for  five  years  protected  them  from  suits  or 
debts  contracted  before  coming  into  the  Colony.  Now  with 
the  beginning  of  the  royal  rule,  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
immigrated  into  the  middle  section  of  the  State,  and  this 
continued  until  the  Revolution,  and  in  1790,  with  393,751 
inhabitants,  she  stood  third  in  the  Union. 

There  were  no  towns  in  early  North  Carolina  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  a  town  was  established.  Bath  was  the  first 
in  1704.  Then  New  Bern  was  incorporated,  1710;  Beaufort 
in  1723;  Brunswick,  1725;  and  Wilmington,  1734.  In  this 
large  territory  there  were  only  3,000  people,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  were  negroes. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  slow  growth  of  the 
province.  Chief  among  these  are:  1.  The  bad  government 
and  neglect  of  the  proprietors.   2.  The  hostility  of  the  Crown 
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and  its  agents  and  of  the  British  merchants  to  the  proprie- 
tary government.  3.  Lack  of  good  harbors,  dangers  of  the 
coast,  and  consequent  loss  of  trade.  4.  The  lack  of  mills  and 
other  manufactures,  and  the  hostility  and  jealousy  of  Vir- 
ginia. Then  on  the  other  hand,  the  mildness  of  climate, 
fertility  of  soil,  abundance  of  game,  the  presence  of  slaves, 
and  the  peaceableness  of  the  Indians,  all  invited  to  a  country 
life. 

Thus  all  these  things  worked  directly  against  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  life  and  circumstances  were  very 
discouraging.  There  were  no  teachers;  and  had  there  been, 
there  were  not  enough  children  to  support  a  school.  There 
were  antagonisms  of  race  and  religion  and  this  weakened 
the  Colony. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  there  came  improvement.  The 
missionaries  of  the  established  church  brought  with  them 
the  first  public  libraries  and  teachers.  As  early  as  1705  there 
were  a  few  schools.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  1705 
by  Charles  Griffin.  He  taught  for  several  years  in  Pasquo- 
tank, and  then  went  to  Chowan  and  opened  a  school.  He 
was  not  so  successful  there  and  soon  gave  up  teaching. 

Teaching  as  a  profession  was  generally  combined  with 
preaching.  The  Scotch-Irish  population  were  distinguished 
for  the  value  they  set  upon  good  preaching  and  good  teach- 
ing. They  settled  in  communities,  thirty  or  forty  families  in 
a  neighborhood,  so  they  could  employ  teachers  to  their 
liking.  Where  there  was  very  little  money,  very  little  was 
spent.  A  teacher  who  did  not  want  to  be  paid  with  a  lot  of 
hides  or  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  or  tallow,  or  tobacco, 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  small  pittance  in  monev 
over  and  above  his  board.  In  return,  it  is  likely  to  have  been 
a  very  small  pittance  of  education  that  most  of  these  teachers 
imparted.  A  little  reading,  a  little  writing,  a  little  spelling, 
and  enough  arithmetic  to  make  change  or  to  calculate  the 
interest  due  on  a  note,  would  comprehend  the  most  of  what 
country  schools  taught. 
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In  fact  the  children  must  have  generally  had  little  or  no 
teaching.  There  were  no  books  for  them,  not  even  spelling 
books.  There  were  very  few  for  grown  folks,  and  these  few 
were  on  the  scanty  book-shelves  of  the  ministers.  Most 
families  of  fortune  and  respectability  owned  a  family  Bible, 
some  prayer-books,  or  some  hymn-books.  These  were  nearly 
all.  It  is  hard  to  guess  how  schools  could  have  been  taught. 
There  were  no  histories  for  children,  no  geographies,  no 
readers,  no  arithmetics,  and  there  were  no  delightful  story- 
books for  anybody.  Yet,  with  all  this  lack  of  education  and 
indifference  to  it,  there  was  in  some  places  and  in  certain 
families  a  good  deal  of  refinement  and  luxury,  and  some 
elegance  in  the  style  of  living,  especially  in  the  older  settle- 
ments on  the  Albemarle.  And  many  families  had  fine  libra- 
ries which  they  had  brought  over  from  England. 

In  1712  there  was  a  school  kept  atSarum,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia,  by  a  Mr.  Mashburn.  His  work  was  worthy  of 
encouragement,  and  he  taught  the  children  under  his  care  to 
read  and  write  very  distinctly.  These  were  the  only  schools 
of  which  we  have  any  information,  under  the  proprietors. 
They  shamefully  neglected  the  intellectual  life  and  reckoned 
the  lives  of  the  colonists  only  in  quit-rents  and  taxes.  In 
1736  Governor  Johnston  made  an  effort  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  education,  but  failed.  Several  attempts  were  made  toward 
school  legislation,  but  all  failed,  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
school  legislation  until  1776.  In  that  year  a  school  at  New 
Bern  was  incorporated.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there 
were  a  few  private  schools.  But  more  wealthy  planters 
employed  tutors,  and  later  sent  their  children  to  England  to 
school  or  to  Harvard. 

From  this  account  of  the  early  struggles  and  the  lack  of 
schools  in  North  Carolina,  we  might  conclude  that  the  first 
settlers  in  North  Carolina  were  ignorant  men  and  unappre- 
ciative  of  the  benefits  of  literature.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Although  they  came  for  economic  and  political  reasons  and 
toiled  for  their  daily  bread,   they  were  educated,  cultured 
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men,  and  there  were  libraries  among  the  first  colonists.  They 
simply  did  not  have  the  means  to  establish  schools,  and 
where  money  is  lacking  it  is  a  struggle  even  to  live.  As  early 
as  1676  and  1680  we  find  books  playing  a  prominent  part. 
The  colonists  esteemed  them,  some  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  were  heirlooms,  handed  down  from  one  family  to 
another  for  generations.  In  every  family  the  Bible  was  the 
best  text-book;  and  with  it  were  other  volumes  of  good  and 
wholesome  lore. 

Thus  in  studying  Colonia,  llife  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  New  England  States  as  the  seat  of  learning  in  colonial 
days,  and  of  the  South  as  inhabited  by  men  who  cared  little 
for  reading.  Yet  the  Southern  gentry  received  the  best  edu- 
cation England  could  give,  and  until  1830  they  showed 
themselves  well  versed  in  history  and  politics.  During  that 
period  the  South  produced  the  leading  statesmen  and  lead- 
ers. And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Southern  gentry  pro- 
duced excellent  libraries,  for  the  first  public  library  move- 
ment in  North  America  found  its  chief  field  in  the  Southern 
group  of  colonies. 

The  first  parish  or  public  library  of  which  we  have  any 
account  dated  from  1700.  This  library  was  due  to  the  loving 
zeal  of  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  the  founder  and  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  all  the  South- 
ern colonies  except  Georgia,  the  first  impulse  toward  forming 
public  libraries  was  given  by  this  man.  A  deeply  religious 
man,  he  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  study  of  Southern 
culture;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  one  who 
has  done  more  real  and  enduring  service  to  the  Church  of 
England.  A  man  of  great  energy  and  devotion,  he  spent  his 
private  fortune  in  the  furtherance  of  his  philanthropic  plans. 
He  was  sent  over  as  a  commissary  to  supervise  the  religious 
establishment  of  the  province.  He  sought  out  clergymen  to 
be  sent  over  and  found  that  he  could  only  get  poor  men  who 
were  not  able  to  buy  books  for  their  libraries;  and  they 
determined  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  parochial  libraries  in 
Maryland. 
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The  bishops  assisted  him  in  his  plan,  knowing  that  such 
libraries  would  be  the  best  encouragement  to  studious  and 
sober  men  to  undertake  the  service.  This  scheme  soon  became 
part  of  a  larger  scheme  which  took  shape  in  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  first  sketch  of  this 
society  included  his  libraries  at  home  and  abroad,  charity 
schools,  and  missions  both  to  colonists  and  the  heathen.  He 
was  appointed  Commissary  in  Maryland  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1700.  He  remained  sometime  in  Maryland,  but  did 
not  visit  North  Carolina.  He  gathered  much  information 
and  on  his  return  to  England  he  reported  that  at  least  forty 
missionaries  were  needed  in  the  provinces  of  whom  five  were 
to  come  to  North  Carolina,  and  recommended  that  each  be 
supplied  with  a  small,  but  well-selected  library.  Dr.  Bray's 
idea  was  that  "each  parochial  library  shall  be  strictly  for 
reference  and  shall  be  Affixed  in  a  decent  and  large  Room  of 
the  Parsonage-House  of  such  Parish,  there  to  remain  to  the 
sole  Use  of  the  Minister  thereof  for  the  time  being  unto  all 
future  Generations,  and  to  be  as  unalienable  as  any  other 
Rights,  and  Dues  of  the  Church." 

This  was  approved  in  a  letter  signed  by  both  archbishops 
and  five  bishops.  Therefore  they  promised  to  help  towards 
promoting  these  Parochial  Libraries,  and  with  this  endorse- 
ment Bray  was  very  successful  in  collecting  books  and 
money.  Books  in  all  branches  of  literature  were  to  be 
included ,  though  of  course  theology  received  the  greatest 
attention.  In  this  plan  the  parochial  library  was  to  be 
mainly  a  "standing' '  one,  and  the  Colonial  library  a '  'lending' ' 
one, — thus  to  establish  two  systems  in  order  that  those  living 
at  a  distance  might  take  the  books  out,  and  thus  to  provide 
for  the  gentry  of  the  country.  Dr.  Bray  did  not  confine  his 
work  simply  to  Maryland,  but  endeavored  to  establish  a 
parish  library  in  every  colony. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  sent  over  a  library  to  Bath- 
town,  St.  Thomas'  Parish,  in  Pamlico.  This  library  was 
sent  over  on  December  2,  1700,  and  numbered  thirty-eight 
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folios,  nineteen  quartos,  and  one  hundred  and  nine  octavos. 
Its  contents  were  much  more  varied  than  those  of  the  aver- 
age library.  There  were  eleven  works  of  history  and  travel, 
two  geographies,  five  dictionaries,  three  works  each  of  math- 
ematics, natural  history,  heraldry,  biography,  and  law,  four 
ancient  classics,  the  same  number  of  works  on  grammar  and 
language,  three  books  of  essays,  two  books  on  sports,  and 
one  each  on  medicine,  mythology,  and  poetry.  This  last  was 
Hudikas.  With  the  parochial  library  was  sent  a  layman's 
library  numbering  870  volumes  and  pamphlets.  Albemarle 
Parish,  in  the  same  colony,  received  a  layman's  library  about 
the  same  time,  but  apparently  no  parochial  library. 

Along  with  this  he  sent  some  books  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, with  some  other  small  books  to  be  disposed  of  and 
lent  as  was  thought  fit.  The  -whole  collection  was  bought  with 
£100,  and  here  is  the  origin  of  the  first  public  library  ever  estab- 
lished in  North  Carolina.  It  was  finally  established  in  Bath, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  remove  it  to  Edenton,  but  without 
success.  Bath  was  not  an  important  town,  and  the  library 
suffered  from  neglect  because  the  people  neither  knew  its  value 
nor  cared  for  its  contents;  but  in  1715  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
preservation  of  the  library.  Who  the  librarians  were  we  do 
not  know.  To  what  extent  it  was  used  by  the  people  we 
cannot  say.  There  is  room  to  fear  that  these  books  were 
not  respected  and  used  as  they  should  have  been.  Of  their 
fortunes  and  fate  we  are  utterly  ignorant. 

The  library  at  Bath  was  not  the  only  one  established  in 
North  Carolina  through  the  munificent  patronage  of  Dr. 
Bray.  All  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  had  supplies  of  books.  There  were  Bibles, 
prayer  books,  tracts  on  doctrine,  baptism,  discipline,  and 
similar  works  for  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  orthodox 
faith. 

In  1720  Edward  Moseley  awoke  to  save  the  colonies  from 
ignorance,  and  it  was  by  his  generosity  that  a  public  library 
which  bears  his  name  was  established.    He  sent  £10  to  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  direction  that  it  be  expended  for  twelve  books  of 
Common  Prayer,  twelve  copies  each  of  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,  Dr.  Nicholl's  Paraphrase  on  the  Common  Prayer,  and 
Dr.  Horneck's  Great  Law  of  Consideration.  These  were  to 
be  loaned  to  the  Northeast  parish  of  Chowan.  Later  he  sent 
a  letter  with  a  catalogue  of  books  he  had  purchased,  desiring 
the  society  to  locate  the  library  at  Edenton.  The  catalogue 
gives  76  volumes  and  they  were  worth  about  £100.  The  list 
contained  26  folio  volumes,  12  quarto  volumes  and  38  octavo 
volumes,  making  in  all  76  volumes.  These  books  were  largely 
theological  and  scholastic  in  character;  nearly  all  were  in 
Latin,  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  little  suited  to  the  wants  and 
needs  of  the  State.  And  like  so  many  other  things  in  North 
Carolina  history,  it  was  unappreciated,  neglected,  and  finally 
almost  destroyed;  but  the  honor  of  Edward  Moseley  is  not 
lost.  The  present  library  at  Edenton  was  established  out  of 
the  fragments  of  this  library.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he 
was  the  foremost  man  in  North  Carolina.  He  came  to  Albe- 
marle in  1703  as  a  member  of  the  Council.  He  had  a  good 
education  and  was  passionate  in  his  love  of  liberty.  He  was 
speaker  in  the  Assembly  in  1708  and  was  a  staunch  church- 
man. Besides  this,  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  several 
years;  and  during  his  long  life  he  held  almost  every  office  of 
the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  culture,  obtaining 
a  large  law  practice.  His  private  library  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  province;  every  volume  of  which  he  had  brought 
from  England  with  great  expense  and  trouble.  North  Caro- 
lina owes  much  gratitude  to  him  for  her  education  and 
culture. 

The  only  public  libraries  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  as 
we  have  seen  were  those  established  by  Dr.  Bray  and  Edward 
Moseley,  one  being  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  other  established  by  the  generosity 
of  one  man.  They  were  intended  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
clergy,  but  met  the  wants  of  the  whole  people,  because  they 
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were  public  property,  and  were  protected  by  public  statute. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  famous  private  libraries, 
some  of  which  became  public  property.  The  most  famous  of 
these  are  Adams'  Library  in  Currituck,  and  Johnson's  Library 
in  Edenton. 

In  1710  Rev.  James  Adams  departed  from  North  Carolina 
and  left  his  library,  which  was  valued  at  ten  pounds,  in 
the  care  of  Mr.  Richard  Saunderson.  Several  men  tried  to 
possess  it,  but  Mr.  Saunderson  held  it  as  a  sort  of  trustee  for 
the  community  and  church.  The  books  were  used  by  the  old 
planter  and  his  neighbors  as  their  only  source  of  learning. 

The  foundation  of  the  Johnston  Library  was  laid  by  Gov- 
ernor Eden  and  after  him  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gabriel 
Johnston.  We  know  little  of  the  accumulations  of  Governor 
Eden.  In  Governor  Johnston's  accumulations  we  find  his- 
tory, biography,  travels,  political  and  moral  essays,  books 
on  business,  economics,  and  physics,  and  poems.  In  all  there 
are  63  volumes. 

The  library  also  contained  books  that  once  belonged  to 
other  men.  After  the  death  of  Governor  Johnston,  the  library 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  Gov.  Samuel  Johnston, 
in  1752.  He  increased  it  to  a  large  extent.  He  added  342 
volumes  of  law  books ;  science  and  medicine,  20  volumes ; 
domestic  affairs  and  agriculture,  7  volumes;  theology  and 
sermons,  6  volumes;  social  matters  and  novels,  27  volumes; 
essays,  letters,  general  and  miscellaneous  literature,  129 
volumes;  encyclopaedias,  grammars,  and  language,  30  vol- 
umes; biography  and  travel,  37  volumes;  history  and  politics, 
153  volumes;  classics,  36  volumes;  poetry  and  drama,  56 
volumes. 

Besides  the  libraries  already  mentioned,  there  were  many 
more  in  the  East  and  West.  Because  of  war  and  other  neg- 
lects, of  course,  these  libraries  have  not  been  preserved  largely 
and  many  of  the  most  valuable  have  been  destroyed.  Many 
books  were  stolen  by  the  British  in  1781.  In  the  East  the 
libraries  of  such  men  as  Colonel  James  Innes,  John  Hodgson, 
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James  Iredell,  William  Harper,  Maclaine,  Joseph  Gautier, 
Colonel  Edward  Buncombe,  Governor  Nash,  and  Thomas 
Jones,  are  worthy  of  careful  attention.  And  besides  these 
there  are  many  others.  These  men  were  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  State.  They  were  men  of  culture 
and  influence  and  their  libraries  are  the  result  of  steady 
accumulations  in  England  and  America.  The  centres  of  this 
eastern  intellectual  life  were  Edenton,  New  Bern,  and  Wil- 
mington. 

In  the  Western  libraries  we  come  into  contact  with  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  not  the  English  settlers,  as  in  the  East. 
They  were  an  industrious,  intelligent  and  God-fearing  people. 
There  were  many  missionaries  among  them  and  they  had 
great  influence  on  culture  in  North  Carolina.  Such  men  as 
Waightstill,  Avery,  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  Rev.  James  Hall, 
Rev.  John  Barr,  Rev.  Lewis  Wilson,  and  Gen.  Joseph  Graham 
had  fine  libraries.  Many  of  these  libraries  were  burned  by 
the  British  in  1781,  and  the  loss  was  irreparable. 

The  Revolution  brought  the  library  movement  to  a  stand- 
still; but  notwithstanding  the  sad  condition  the  country  was 
in,  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  library  at  Wilmington. 
But  we  know  very  little  about  its  growth.  After  the  Revo- 
lution the  spirit  of  study  was  revived  and  the  circulating 
library  movement  was  now  started.  A  debating  society  or 
church  organization  usually  started  this  movement.  The 
first  was  in  Mecklenburg  and  was  started  by  a  debating 
society.  Others  were  the  Iredell  County  Library  and  Rowan 
County  Library.  At  the  present  time  in  small  towns  this 
movement  is  carried  on,  developing  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nities to  a  great  extent. 

Schools  were  kept  up  under  great  difficulties.  Some  effort 
was  made  to  get  up  school-books,  such  as  grammars,  arith- 
metics, and  primers.  But  they  were  forlorn  specimens  of 
book-making,  with  coarse  dark  paper  and  worn-out  type. 
As  to  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  from  abroad,  we 
were  nearly  as  much  cut  off  from  them  and  as  ignorant  of 
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the  affairs  of  the  outside  world,  as  if  we  had  been  living  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  Occasionally  a  copy  of  a  Northern  or  an 
English  paper  or  magazine  would  run  the  blockade  or  get 
through  the  lines.  But  with  the  help  of  the  few  public  libra- 
ries in  the  State,  the  schools  managed  to  subsist. 

This  brings  us  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  revival  of  interest  in  libraries  was  being  increased 
more  and  more.  This  movement  marks  the  awakening  of  a 
new  life  in  the  South  and  an  epoch  in  our  history.  It  devel- 
ops free  thinking  men  and  women ,  cultivates  a  taste  for 
higher  and  more  extensive  reading,  and  broadens  the  minds 
of  men  and  women.  It  shows  that  henceforth  we  are  to  be 
individuals  of  pure  minds  working  out  our  own  problems. 
Until  literature  finds  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  American  man, 
society  must  suffer.  Europe,  which  used  to  assume  that 
neither  arts  nor  letters  could  be  expected  from  industrial 
America,  is  now  expecting  the  development  of  arts  and  letters 
to  keep  pace  with  and  be  worthy  of  the  material  greatness 
of  the  country.  American  libraries  are  becoming  less  recrea- 
tive and  more  educational.  And  nowhere  in  the  South  is 
this  movement  manifested  more  than  in  North  Carolina. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN. 

BY  ROBERT  MONROE. 

Thou  Mountain  that  dost  tell  us  still, — 
In  spite  of  what  the  critics  say, — 
That  there's  a  Ruler  still  holds  sway, 

And  bends  all  Nature  to  His  will, — 

We  love  thee  !    Thy  majestic  height 
Assures  to  us  without  a  doubt 
Thou  hast  not  simply  been  thrown  out 

By  thine  own  self  or  thine  own  might; — 

For  what  art  thou,  or  what  hast  been 
But  clay  within  the  Potter's  hand? 
Thou  might' st  have  been  a  living  man 

Instead  of  mountain.    Ah  !  but  then 

Thou  hast  a  place  in  God's  great  hall, 
T'  adorn  the  earth,  and  teach  mankind 
To  purpose  highly,  and  to  find 

The  Potter's  favored  man  o'er  all. 
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THE  HOME-COMING  OF  "MARSE  GEORGE." 

BY   H.    B.   ADAMS,  JR. 

In  April  of  1865  might  have  been  seen  plodding  wearily 
along  a  country  road  of  the  county  of  Wake,  in  North  Car- 
olina, a  solitary  man.  His  countenance  was  a  youthful  one, 
denoting  in  its  outlines  and  expression  a  proud  lineage  and 
the  careless,  yet  in  some  respects,  fine,  training  that  the  sons 
of  the  rich  ante-bellum  Southern  planters  received.  His  face 
was  thin  and  haggard  now,  however;  and  his  clothes  were 
ragged.  For  long  days — almost  endless,  it  had  seemed  to 
him — since  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox,  he 
had  been  dragging  himself,  almost  dead  from  hunger  and 
exposure,  toward  home.  A  careless,  defiant  smile  curled  his 
lips;  it  was  one  which  he  had  learned  to  wear,  and  only 
wore,  during  danger  and  suffering. 

As  he  walked  slowly  along,  the  smile  suddenly  changed  to 
one  of  real  pleasure;  in  the  distance  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
some  negro  cabins  that  he  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  plan- 
tation of  his  father.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  them  since 
two  years  ago,  when  he  and  his  father  had  told  his  mother 
goodbye,  standing  in  the  yard  of  the  old  mansion  house,  where 
they  could  see  them  all.  His  father  had  been  killed  in  battle 
soon  after  they  joined  the  army,  and  word  had  reached  him 
a  little  later  that  his  mother  had  died  also;  no  one  had  been 
left  on  the  farm  (as  he  was  the  only  child)  except  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  an  orphan  and  ward  of  his  father's,  who  had 
lived  with  them  since  her  infancy.  She  had  been  his  sweet- 
heart from  their  childhood.  In  the  stress  of  the  campaign 
he  had  not  been  able  to  communicate  with  her  for  a  month; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  soldier  who  had  returned  from  a 
sick  furlough,  told  him  that  the  old  house  had  been  aban- 
doned and  the  plantation  deserted,  except  by  a  few  faithful 
negroes  who  continued  living  in  their  cabins;  and  that  he  had 
seen  the  girl  in  a  carriage  belonging  to  another  family  that 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  from  which  the  soldier  had  inferred 
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that  she  was  living  with  this  family.  George  Terrel  shud- 
dered and  turned  pale  when  he  heard  the  name  of  the  family; 
it  was  a  family  of  unprincipled  people  who  hated  all  Terrels 
since  George's  father  had  defeated  the  attempt  of  its  head, 
who  was  a  lawyer,  to  win  a  fortune  for  himself  by  taking 
advantage  of  a  poor  orphan  boy  for  whose  estate  he  had 
been  appointed  administrator.  The  lawyer,  whose  name 
was  Jones,  died  several  years  before  the  war;  but  his  son 
Frank,  had  kept  up  the  feeling,  and  had  commenced  a  hostil- 
ity still  stronger  when  Mary  Carl,  the  fair  orphan  girl  at  the 
home  of  the  Terrels,  to  whom  he  had  paid  attention,  had 
refused  his  offer  of  his  hand,  and  had  become  engaged  to 
George,  who  was  the  one  love  of  her  life,  and  who  had  been 
her  playmate  in  childhood  and  devoted  suitor  since  the  two 
had  together  neared  the  age  of  }^oung  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Frank  Jones  had  avoided  conscription  by  pleading  a 
lame  foot  which,  it  was  noticed,  got  much  worse  after  the 
declaration  of  war. 

George  quickened  his  step  after  he  caught  the  glimpse  of 
the  negro  cabins;  he  tried  to  hum  a  song;  he  was  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  keep  his  spirits  up.  He  did  not  know 
what  was  awaiting  him.  He  had  expected  to  find  the 
negroes  all  gone  from  the  place  by  this  time.  He  knew  that 
Sherman's  devastating  army  had  passed  through  the  county, 
but  he  had  hoped  and  hoped  as  he  stumbled  wearily  toward 
home  to  find  the  old  mansion  house  standing.  A  short  dis- 
tance before  him  in  the  clump  of  young  trees  through  which 
he  was  passing  was  a  great  oak.  He  knew  that  when  he 
rounded  it,  he  could  command  a  good  view  of  the  place  where 
the  house  had  stood.  He  hesitated  a  moment;  then  walked 
slowly  around  it.  The  old  home  was  in  ashes!  All  the 
hopes  which  he  had  kept  alive  so  valiently,  seemed  to  die  in 
his  heart.  As  he  fell  against  the  tree  there  came  to  him  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  disasters  which  had  come  upon  him, 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  desperate  situation.  He  tried 
to  regain  his  self-possession;  but  the  thought  of  his  dead  par- 
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ents,  of  the  girl  who  had  deserted  him,  of  his  physical  weak- 
ness, of  the  farm  which  he  now  expected  to  find  devastated 
and  deserted,  overpowered  his  mind.  With  his  right  hand 
he  caught  the  empty  sleeve  which  dangled  from  his  left  shoul- 
der, drew  it  over  his  eyes  and  groaned.  Presently  he 
stumbled  blindly  on.  He  passed  out  of  the  forest  of  young 
trees  and  came  in  plain  view  of  the  row  of  negro  cabins, 
which  were  not  far  from  where  the  old  house  used  to  be.  In 
some  of  them  he  detected  signs  that  they  were  inhabited. 
Here  was  one  decided  piece  of  good  fortune.  Soon  the  sound 
of  a  man's  uplifted  voice  came  to  him  from  one  of  them.  He 
almost  cried  out  with  joy  when  he  heard  it;  he  recognized 
the  voice  of  an  old  negro  preacher,  the  faithful  slave  who  had 
nursed  him  and  guarded  him  through  childhood.  He  stag- 
gered on  to  the  cabin  where  he  heard  the  voice;  when  he 
reached  it,  he  fell  from  exhaustion  against  the  old  mud- 
chinked  chimney. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  Reverend  Ephraim  Terrel  had  col- 
lected the  negroes  of  the  neighborhood  together  in  his  cabin 
for  religious  services.  He  had  just  now  reached  the  climax 
of  a  "sarmint"  on  "De  Chariet  ob  Iseral  an'  de  Horseman 
Dereob." 

George  placed  his  eye,  when  he  had  collected  enough 
strength  to  mount  a  large  stone  lying  near  the  chimney,  to 
a  cleft  which  he  had  perceived  above  him  in  the  wall.  The 
congregation  of  darkies  were  arrayed  in  the  room,  some  on 
benches,  some  standing,  some  on  the  floor,  around  Uncle 
Ephraim  on  whom  was  fixed  their  attention  with  almost 
rapturous  reverence.  That  divine  was  squatty  in  figure, 
short-legged,  and  long-armed;  he  looked  to  be  about  sixty 
years  of  age;  his  head  was  bald;  he  had  a  short,  kinky,  white 
beard;  he  wore  a  long  coat,  and  large  showy  spectacles, 
which  he  had  pushed  up  to  his  forehead  in  his  eagerness. 
His  head  and  arms  were  at  this  moment  uplifted,  and  there 
was  the  same  fervor  and  dignity  in  his  whole  manner  which 
George  had  seen  many  a  Sunday  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
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which  he  remembered  to  have  always  commanded  the  utmost 
respect,  even  from  white  people  when  they  had,  as  they  occa- 
sionally did,  furnished  him  an  audience.  He  reached  his  clos- 
ing sentence:  "Yas  sah,  yas  sah,  when  Gord  sen'  foh  dis  ole 
niggah,  whedder  de  transpotashion  offered  be  de  commonest 
charriet  in  Gord's  stable,  or  a  fine,  fiery-wheeled  un'  lak  tuk 
up  Elijah,  or  de  angel  Gabrel  hissef  comes  aflyin'  down  to 
git  'im,  he's  erg  wine  ter  be  ready  and  don't  you  fergit  it!" 
The  congregation  raised  a  hymn;  Uuncle  Ephraim  pro- 
nounced the  benediction;  and  the  negroes  filed  out  and  went 
to  their  homes. 

George,  in  the  corner  between  the  greatchimney  and 
the  wall,  was  not  seen.  He  prepared  to  gointo  the 
cabin,  but  decided  to  look  in  at  the  crevice  to  see  how 
Uncle  Ephraim  was  engaged  before  doing  so.  Uncle  Eph- 
raim had  carefully  closed  the  door  and  was  looking  at 
his  grand-daughter,  who  with  a  look  almost  of  awe  on  her 
face,  was  uncovering  a  tin  pan  which  Uncle  Ephraim  had 
placed  on  the  table.  The  half-starved  man  on  the  outside 
felt  his  appetite  increase  several  hundred  per  cent  when  he 
saw  that  the  pan  contained  a  fat  baked  chicken.  But  in 
spite  of  his  ravenous  hunger,  he  could  not  help  being  amused 
at  the  expression  almost  of  rapture  with  which  Uncle  Eph- 
raim looked  at  the  feast  which  his  little  grand-daughter, 
Mandy,  was  spreading  before  him.  George  could  not  resist 
the  temptation,  weak  as  he  was,  to  play  a  trick  on  the  old 
man.  Stealing  softly  to  the  door  he  placed  his  eye  against  a 
crack  in  it,  and  knocked. 

"Uncle  Ephraim,"  he  cried  in  a  feigned  tone,  "open  the 
door.  I'm  the  angel  Gabriel  come  with  a  chariot  to  take  you 
to  heaven." 

Through  the  crack  in  the  door  he  could  see  the  expression 
on  the  old  negro's  face.  Uncle  Ephraim  got  up  from  his  seat 
and  started  toward  the  door;  then  he  hesitated  and  cast  a 
wistful  eye  toward  the  chicken.  He  tip-toed  back  to  his 
seat.  "Sh-h!  Mandy,  don't  say  er  word,"  he  said,  "he'll 
think  I'm  not  here." 
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The  supposed  angel  waited  a  moment  outside  in  silence; 
then  he  began  to  batter  at  the  door  with  a  force  that  seemed 
to  Uncle  Ephraim  must  take  it  off  its  hinges,  at  the  same 
time  shouting,  "Hurry  up,  Ephraim,  hurry  up!  I  can't  wait; 
we  must  be  moving.  I'm  the  angel  Gabriel,  I  tell  you,  come 
to  carry  you  to  heaven  in  a  chariot." 

Uncle  Ephraim  cast  another  wistful  glance  over  the  table; 
then  he  moved  noiselessly  to  the  door. 

"Marse  Gabriel,"  he  said,  "deres  some  little  mistake  here, 
I  feer's.  Dis  ain't  de  place  whar  Uncle  Ephraim  libs.  He 
mobed  away — about  a  week  ergo — de  Lord  only  knows 
whar  to — but  he  sho'  don't  lib  here!" 

"Well,  then,  open  to  me,  Uncle  Ephraim;  it's  George,"  said 
the  young  man  in  his  natural  voice  when  the  excitement 
from  the  prank  had  worn  off  and  he  felt  the  sense  of  weak- 
ness returning. 

In  an  instant  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  the  old  darky 
had  cast  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  thrown  his  arms 
around  his  young  "marse's"  waist. 

"Oh,  my  po'  boy,  my  po'  boy,  he's  com'  back  a'  las',"  he 
cried.  "Many's  de  long  nights  ol'  Eph'a'm's  laid  awake 
an'  prayed  foh  'im  ter  come;  many's  de  long  days  ol'  Eph- 
'a'm's looked  and  looked  down  de  big  road,  hopin'  an'  hopin' 
dat  Mis'  Amy's  only  chile  'ud  come  back  so  ol'  Eph'a'm 
might  take  care  ob  'im  lak  he  done  promise 'is  mudder  twenty 
yeah  ergo." 

He  caught  his  young  "marse's"  hand  in  his  and  wept  from 
an  emotion  of  mingled  joy  and  solicitude,  as  he  placed  his 
black  face  caressingly  against  it. 

"Yas,  yas,"  he  said,  "ol'  Eph'a'm  ain't  fohgit  dat  day; 
he's  'membered  it  a  hundred  times  since  all  his  white  fo'ks 
done  lef  'im — dat  day  w'en  you  wuz  only  foah  yeah  ol'  an' 
Eph'a'm  wuz  ridin'  you  on  de  li'le  pony,  he  flung  you  in  de 
air  an'  Eph'a'm  cotch  you  fo'  you  fell;  an'  den  Mis'  Amy,  she 
done  come  pale  ez  er  sheet  an'  grab  you,  an'  arter  she  done 
thank  me,  she  say,  'Promise  me,  Eph'a'm,  ef  I  die  foh  you  do 
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you'll  alius  look  arter  my  boy;'  an'  den  I  say  'Lordy  bless 
me,  Missus,  'pend  on  ol'  Eph'a'm  foh  dat;'  an'  den  she  say 
wid  you  caught  up  clost  an'  de  golden  head  bendin'  ober 
yourn  an' " 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  Ephraim,  hush!"  cried  the  young 
man.  Uncle  Ephraim  looked  up  quickly  toward  his  face, 
which  he  had  concealed  behind  his  hand.  The  old  negro 
remained  motionless  for  a  long  moment,  the  spasms  of  pain 
which  were  twitching  his  heart,  visible  in  every  line  of  the 
honest  ebony  countenance  upturned  toward  his  young 
"marse." 

"An'  Mis'  Mary,"  he  at  length  ventured  to  say,  "Mis' 
Mary  too"— 

"What  of  her,  what  of  her?"  cried  George  wildly,  remov- 
ing his  hand  from  his  eyes,  "don't  mention  her  to  me  !  She 
has-" 

There  was  a  rustle  of  skirts  beyond  the  corner  of  the  cabin, 
and  George  raised  his  eyes  just  in  time  to  meet  those  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  She  screamed  when  she  saw  him  and  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a  faint.  He  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant 
and  taxing  all  his  inventiveness  and  that  of  the  old  negro  to 
revive  her.  Old  Ephraim  brought  some  water;  and  while 
George.was  bathing  the  girl's  temples  with  it,  seeing  that  he 
could  do  nothing  else,  began  to  talk. 

"Poh  li'le  lam',  poh  li'le  lam',  she's  come  ter  see  de  ol'  nig- 
ger every  day  since  dem  pesky  Joneses  made  her  lib  wid  'em. 
She  'ud  come  an'  sa}^  'Now,  Unker  Eph'a'm,  les'  pray  foh 
George's  safe  return;  you  are  good  and  God  will  heah  you,' 
as  dough  enybody  in  de  worl'  wuz  better  dan  her  own  sweet 
se'f." 

George  was  looking  down  into  the  girl's  face,  and  was  only 
half  conscious  of  what  the  old  darky  was  saying.  She  was 
very  pale,  and  the  delicate  lines  about  her  mouth  and  eyes 
were  pulled  awry,  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  strain  of  suffer- 
ing and  anxiety.  "She  must  be  true,"  his  thoughts  cried  to 
him.  "I  had  forgotten  the  character  of  the  girl  to  doubt 
her." 
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After  a  while  she  stirred;  she  tried  to  move  her  hands  but 
found  one  of  them  clasped  in  that  of  her  lover;  the  blue  eyes 
opened  and  encountered  his  fixed  anxiously  on  her. 

"Yes,  it  is  me,  sweetheart;"  he  said  tenderly,  "Weren't you 
expecting  me?" 

"Oh  George,"  she  cried  sitting  up,  tears  of  joy  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  "how  I  have  waited  and  waited,  and  gazed 
down  the  road  with  Uncle  Ephraim,  and  gone  miles  down  it 
for  fear  you  might  have  come  that  far  and  got  sick.  I've 
lain  awake  and  prayed  all  night  and — but  nOw — " 

"Now  we  are  together,  always,"  he  said,  kissing  her. 
"But  let  us  go  into  the  cabin  where  you  shall  tell  me  about 
what  happened  after— mother's  death." 

They  went  into  the  house  and  Mary  told  her  story,  while 
Uncle  Ephraim,  noticing  the  young  man's  starved  condition, 
forced  him  to  eat  some  food  at  the  same  time.  After  the 
death  of  George's  mother,  when  no  white  person  was  left  on 
the  plantation  but  Mary,  the  Jones  family  had  tried  to  pre- 
vail on  her  to  live  with  them,  doubtless  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  be  cajoled  or  frightened  by  some  means  into  accepting 
the  hand  of  the  future  heir  of  that  family.  She  had  cour- 
teously but  positively  refused.  They  tried  various  methods 
to  induce  her  to  come,  but  all  were  in  vain.  Finally  Frank 
Jones  had  come  to  her  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  genuine 
mortgage  on  Mr.  Terrel's  whole  farm.  He  offered  her  the 
alternative  of  having  the  mortgage  foreclosed  and  being  shut 
out  of  a  home  entirely,  or  of  living  with  his  mother  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  give  up  all  his  rights  set  forth  in  the 
mortgage  on  George's  return  from  the  war.  The  girl,  ignor- 
ant of  such  matters,  was  deceived  by  Jones'  representations 
and  for  George's  sake,  not  for  her  own,  consented  to  live  at 
the  home  of  the  Joneses. 

"The  scoundrel!"  said  George.  "It  was  a  lie.  I  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  my  father's  affairs  before  I  left  and 
there  was  never  a  mortgage  on  even  a  plow  at  the  planta- 
tion.   He  relied  on  my  being  killed  in  the  war  and  trusted  to 
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holding  the  farm  long  enough  afterwards  to  force  you  to 
marry  him.  Did  he  persecute  you  much  with  his  suit  for 
your  hand,  Mary  ?" 

"Very  much,"  she  answered.  ''Once— Oh,  it  was  the  most 
miserable  day  possible  for  me  to  imagine — he  came  to  me  and 
said  that  you  were  de " 

Her  voice  choked  and  the  blue  eyes  were  again  filled  with 
tears.  He  placed  his  arm  around  her  and  drew  her  close  to 
him. 

"Never  mind,  sweetheart,  you  shall  not  tell  me  about  it 
now,"  he  whispered.  "Some  other  time  you  may,  but  let  us 
be  happy  now,  for  we  are  together  and  still  love.  It  is  all  I 
could  wish;  is  it  all  that  you  could  wish  ?  Tell  me  as  you 
used  to  years  ago." 

"Now,  bless  de  Lord  !"  cried  the  old  negro,  "my  little chil- 
lun's  back  in  de  ol'  home  agin  wid  ol'  Eph'a'm.  Don't  leabe 
me  out  ob  de  count,  Marse  George.  We's  all  three  heah  toged- 
der — Marse  George,  an'  h'le  Mis'  Mary,  an'  po'  ol'  ram- 
shackelty  Eph'a'm.  Dere  ain't  but  one  thing  troublin'  de 
ol'  man,  Marse  George,"  and  he  approached  very  close  to 
the  young  man,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  anxiety  written  in  every  line  of  his  honest  coun- 
tenance; "did  you  see  anything  of  er  angel  jes'  as  you  come 
up  ?  I  heered  sump'n  dat  sounded  scrimptiously  lak  one  er 
noratin'  'bout  er  chariet  jes' foh  you  hollered.  But  I  know, 
I  know  now!"  he  exclaimed  joyfully,  a  light  slowly  breaking 
over  his  face,  "de  angel  wuz  dere,  but  jest  when  he  saw  you 
acomin'  up,  he  thought,  'well,  now  dey'll  sho'  need  ol'  Eph- 
'a'm; so  I'll  leabe  'im  heah  awhile  longer."  Den  he  switched 
up  de  hosses  to  'is  chariet  an'  lef  us." 
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THE  LONE  PINE. 

BY    ELLEN. 

Sighing,  sighing,  sighing, 

Thou  lonely  little  pine, 
I  too  am  alone  in  the  forest, 

Thy  sighs  are  akin  to  mine. 

The  loud  oaks  with  voices  around  thee 
Give  birth  to  thoughts  of  the  heart; 

The  Bowers  about  thy  feet  whisper- 
But  for  sighing,  in  silence  thou  art. 

The  birds  fly  homeward  at  even, 
And  none  with  a  silent  tongue; 

Alone  and  mute  in  the  shadows, 
Our  anthems  remain  unsung. 

Sighing,  sighing,  sighing, 

Thou  lonely  little  pine, 
I  too  am  alone  in  the  forest, 

Thy  sighs  are  one  with  mine. 
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W.  P.  BUDD, Editor-in-Chief. 

W.  S.  LOCKHART, Assistant  Editor. 

This  issue  of  the  Archive  begins  a  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  Trinity.  Whether  it  will  be  a  star  chapter,  or  a  com- 
monplace one,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  management  ofthe  Archive  for  the  com- 
ing year,  intend  to  use  our  best  efforts  to  make  the  year's 
record  satisfactory.  In  order  that  our  efforts  may  be 
attended  with  success,  we  must  have  the  hearty  cooperation 
ofthe  student-body  and  faculty.  They  make  the  history:  we 
record  it.  The  record  of  the  deed  can  be  no  better  than  the 
deed  itself.  Therefore  in  order  for  the  Archive,  which  is  the 
record  of  the  college  year,  to  be  a  success,  we  must  have  a 
successful  year's  work. 

The  responsibility,  then,  of  making  the  college  magazine 
what  it  ought  to  be  is  divided,  the  greater  part  resting  on 
the  student-body  and  faculty,  and  the  lesser,  but  much  more 
onerous  part  resting  on  the  editors.  If  the  student-body 
and  faculty  will  do  their  part,  we  will  have  little  fear  as  to 
the  Archive's  success. 

We  realize  that  we  have  undertaken  a  hard  task.  Already, 
observation  has  taught  us  that  we  are  putting  our  time  and 
efforts  on  the  most  unappreciated  and  harshly  criticised 
phase  of  college  work.  If  we  could  hope  to  be  praised  even 
one  tenth  as  much  as  we  are  sure  we  will  be  censured,  we 
could  undertake  our  work  much  more  cheerfully.  And  in- 
deed, were  it  not  for  the  inspiration  that  we  expect  to  get 
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from  that  class  of  men  who  never  did  anything  to  help  the 
Archive  in  all  their  lives,  but  who  seem  to  think  it  their 
plain  and  bounden  duty  to  criticise  the  editors  and  contribu- 
tors, and  to  bewail  the  fact  that  the  Archive  is  getting  far- 
ther and  farther  below  the  standard  as  the  years  go  by; 
were  it  not  for  the  exhilerating  exercise  that  we  have  got  in 
running  around  begging  students  to  write  something  for  the 
first  issue;  were  it  not  for  the  encouragement  that  we  get 
from  the  seeming  indifference  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
faculty  to  the  success  of  the  college  magazine; — were  it  not 
for  these  and  other  like  helps,  we  would  be  tempted  to  give 
up  the  Archive,  and  hie  us  to  some  shady  spot  on  the  cam- 
pus, and  spend  our  time  in  playing  that  classic  game  called 
"mumble-peg;"  for  then  we  know  our  efforts  would  be  prop- 
erly appreciated  by  crowds  of  interested  spectators,  who 
would  smile  aloud  and  cheer  us  on,  as  we  would  kiss  our 
Mother  Earth  and  woo  her  to  yield  up  to  us  the  little  peg, 
for  which  so  many  men  before  our  time  have  "bit  the  dust.'' 
But  we  are  not  -working  for  praise  or  hope  of  reward. 
Our  fellow-students  have  imposed  a  patriotic  task  upon  us, 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it  the  best  we  can.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  please  everybody.  We  have  no  apologies  to  make 
in  beginning  our  work;  but  if  any  are  due  when  we  have 
finished,  they  will  be  humbly  made. 


The  friends  of  Trinity  may  justly  be  elated  over  the  pros- 
pects for  a  good  year  for  the  college.  The  opening  has  far 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  Freshman  class  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  college;  and  as  a  rule,  the 
members  are  better  prepared  to  enter  than  most  of  the  pre- 
vious classes  have  been.  In  spite  of  the  rigid  entrance  re- 
quirements and  examinations,  the  Freshman  roll  has  passed 
the  hundred  mark. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  caused  by  raising 
the  entrance  requirements,  is  becoming  less  and  less;  and  the 
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time  is  in  sight  when  Trinity  will  have  the  number  and  class 
of  students  that  her  curriculum  and  equipment  deserve. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  old  students  have  returned  in 
such  large  numbers.  There  are  now  two  hundred  and 
twenty  students  taking  courses  which  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  a  large  per  cent  of  them  intend  taking 
professional  courses  in  graduate  universities  after  they  grad- 
uate at  Trinity.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  young  men 
of  the  South  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  college  educa- 
tion is  the  only  adequate  preparation  for  the  study  of  a  pro- 
fession. When  we  have  realized  and  adopted  this  idea,  we 
will  no  longer  have  to  go  away  from  home  to  find  capable 
engineers,  skilled  surgeons,  eminent  preachers,  and  great 
legal  orators. 


The  regulation  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their 
last  meeting,  governing  the  initiation  of  new  members  into 
Greek  Letter  fraternities,  seems  justly  to  meet  the  approval 
of  every  one  concerned.  The  new  law  requires  that  no  fra- 
ternity shall  initiate  any  new  member  until  after  the  first  of 
February  of  each  year,  which  date  marks  the  opening  of  the 
spring  term. 

To  the  young  man  entering  college,  this  measure  furnishes 
a  protection  of  the  value  of  which  he  is  little  aware  because 
of  his  lack  of  experience  in  such  matters.  It  is  true  that  at 
first  thought  it  seems  to  be  an  infringement  of  personal  right 
that  a  new  student  is  forbidden  to  join  an  organization 
which  secures  to  its  members  an  established  social  position 
and  the  fraternal  support  and  encouragement  of  a  body  of 
men  experienced  in  college  affairs.  But  there  is  in  this  very 
security  a  danger  to  the  newly  initiated  Freshman,  from 
which  the  new  law  is  intended  to  rescue  him.  He  realizes  that 
since  he  made  his  appearance  with  the  jeweled  emblem  on  the 
lapel  of  his  coat,  he  has  been  treated  by  a  certain  class  of 
students  with  a  consideration  that  was  not  accorded  him 
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before  that  time.  He  unconsciously  is  led  to  believe  that  his 
position  in  college  is  established,  and  he  no  longer  is  inspired 
by  the  desire  which  every  Freshman  should  feel,  to  win  for 
himself  a  good  standing  in  college.  In  this  state  of  mind, 
the  Freshman's  prospects  for  making  a  record  of  which  he 
may  feel  proud  in  after  years,  are  indeed  poor.  Having 
joined  a  fraternity  as  soon  as  he  reached  college,  he  has  no 
chance  to  gain  that  experience  and  self-confidence  which  a 
student  acquires  only  by  having  to  think  and  act  for  him- 
self during  his  first  year  in  college.  At  home  he  had  his  par- 
ents to  rely  on.  In  college,  where  he  is  supposed  to  learn  to 
think  and  act  independently,  he  grows  accustomed  to  think- 
ing and  acting  collectively  with  his  fraternity  brothers.  So 
that  at  last  he  goes  out  into  the  world  without  really  know- 
ing how  to  think  and  act  independently. 

But  the  new  law,  by  forbidding  any  fraternity  to  initiate 
him  until  after  the  first  of  February,  throws  him  on  his  own 
resources  during  the  fall  term,  with  occasional  assistance 
from  the  fraternity  "rushers."  This  experience  develops  his 
qualities  of  self-confidence  and  self-reliance;  and  makes  him  a 
better  student  and  perhaps  a  better  fraternity  member  in 
the  end. 

The  other  danger  that  threatens  the  Freshman,  and  from 
which  the  new  law  is  intended  to  shield  him,  is  that  of  iden- 
tifying himself  fraternally  with  uncongenial  and  even  unde- 
sirable men.  Greek  letter  fraternities,  as  defined  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  largest  one  in  the  United  States,  writing  in  their 
defense,  are  "purely  social  organizations,  in  which  congeni- 
ality is  a  supremely  essential  requirement."  In  view  of  this 
definition,  it  seems  to  us  that  nothing  can  so  well  illustrate 
the  figurative  "leap  in  the  dark"  as  the  action  of  a  Fresh- 
man in  accepting  the  "bid"  of  a  fraternity  with  no  other 
idea  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  his  brothers  than  the  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  their  characters  which  he  acquires  during 
a  flattering  "rushing  season"  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
chances  are  that  after  thus  precipitating  himself  into  the 
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midst  of  a  sworn  brotherhood,  he  will  find  some  of  the  mem- 
bers uncongenial,  or  perhaps  undesirable,  as  intimate  asso- 
ciates. But  having  sworn  to  accept  them  as  his  brothers,  he 
must  either  break  his  oath  or  make  himself  congenial,  which 
process  is  not  always  uplifting.  But  happily,  the  new  law 
gives  him  five  months  in  which  to  find  out  whether  he  will 
be  in  a  congenial  atmosphere,  if  he  joins  this  or  that  frater- 
nity, before  he  is  supposed  to  be  called  upon  to  accept  or 
reject  its  "bid." 

And  it  is  not  the  Freshman  alone  who  is  protected  by  this 
law:  the  fraternities  themselves  are  shielded  by  it.  There  is 
a  certain  class  of  men — happily  they  are  greatly  in  the  mi- 
nority— who  go  to  college  for  the  sole  purpose  of  "making  a 
fraternity,"  and  with  no  more  worthy  motive  than  to  raise 
themselves  in  their  own  estimation  and  to  win  the  approval 
of  that  class  of  people  who  estimate  a  college  man's  worth 
by  the  number  of  secret  society  pins  he  wears.  Such  men 
usually  do  not  stay  in  college  more  than  one  year,  and  leave 
behind  them  an  unenviable  record.  They  dress  well,  and 
appear  to  be  very  agreeable,  jolly  fellows.  In  an  indirect 
way,  they  make  pretensions  to  wealth  and  high  social  stand- 
ing. The  fraternities  decide  that  they  are  good  "eggs": 
their  rushers  begin  their  friendly  advances,  and  are  met  with 
a  show  of  unsuspecting  appreciation  by  the  Freshmen.  The 
"bids,"  acceptances,  and  initiations  follow  shortly.  And  it 
is  not  surprising  if  the  members  of  a  fraternity  occasionally 
find  that  they  have  accepted  as  a  brother  a  man  who  is  un- 
desirable even  as  a  chance  acquaintance.  Such  a  "black 
sheep"  always  helps  to  bring  his  fraternity  into  disrepute, 
and  his  faults  are  often  turned  into  arguments  against  fra- 
ternities in  general. 

But  intentionally,  the  new  law  makes  it  possible  for  the 
fraternities  to  become  well  acquainted  with  their  prospec- 
tive initiates;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  use  this 
means  to  the  exclusion  of  any  man  who  is  not  a  fit  associate 
for  true  men. 
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H.  C.  SATTERFIELD, Manager. 

In  the  absence  of  the  exchanges  from  our  table  for  the 
month,  this  department  will  naturally  have  little  to  say  in 
this  issue.  We  make  a  bow  of  welcome  to  all  those  represen- 
tatives of  college  life  which  shall  visit  our  humble  board  this 
year,  wishing  them  and  their  Alma  Maters  a  most  pleasant 
and  successful  year's  work. 

Once  again  the  table  that  has  seen  so  many  years  of  ser- 
vice in  college  journalism  has  been  cleared,  and  we  patiently 
and  anxiously  await  the  arrival  of  the  first  issues  of  maga- 
zines from  which  we  expect  great  things  this  year. 

Some  exchange  editors  seem  to  think  it  is  their  duty  to 
view  everything  in  the  college  magazine  with  the  idea  of 
offering  some  adverse  criticism.  While  it  is  expected  of  the 
manager  of  this  department  to  act  somewhat  in  the  capacity 
of  a  critic,  yet  it  shall  not  be  the  object  of  this  department 
to  offer  severe  criticisms  upon  the  honest  efforts  of  anyone, 
or  in  any  way  try  to  discourage  the  writer.  On  the  other 
hand  we  shall  not  "sugar-coat"  everything  that  we  say,  but 
it  is  our  intention  to  measure  out  our  criticisms  according 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  in  the  case,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the 
humble  ability  of  the  manager  of  this  department  to  judge. 
Although  adverse  criticisms  may  be  made  in  these  pages,  yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  intended  for  good,  and 
that  this  department  especially  has  the  welfare  of  college 
literature  at  heart.  We  shall  feel  free  to  criticise  and  offer 
suggestions  when  we  think  such  to  be  necessary  or  helpful. 
It  shall  be  the  motto  of  this  department  to  "do  unto  others" 
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as  we  would  have  other  exchange  editors  "do  unto  us;"  and 
as  long  as  they  do  it  in  the  same  spirit  that  we  shall  mani- 
fest, then  we  shall  be  thankful  to  them.  So  if  any  aspiring 
genius  is  hit  too  severely,  let  him  understand  the  spirit  in 
which  the  blow  is  administered,  and  also  let  him  find  conso- 
lation in  the  fact  that  he  may  be  right  and  his  humble  critic 
in  error.  We  are  sure  that  he  will  not  think  strange  of  us, 
when  he  bears  in  mind  that  "rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at 
last." 


Wayside  Wares. 
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Managers. 


MY  GIRL. 

The  only  pebble  on  the  beach, 
The  only  fish  in  any  sea, 

The  only  girl  in  all  the  world — 
That's  what  she  is  to  me. 


AN  EPISODE. 

[Some  men  are  born  Fresh;  some  acquire  Freshness;  but  Trinity  has 
Freshmen  thrust  upon  her.] 

The  morning  after  college  opened,  I  took  my  Freshman 
under  my  wing,  and  strolled  out  on  the  campus  to  show 
him  the  sights.  I  am  a  Senior,  so  don't  get  sorry  for  him; 
neither  whet  your  appetite  for  a  Sophomoric  performance. 

We  went  out  through  the  side  door  of  the  Inn,  and  walked 
towards  the  "Tech"  building,  my  Freshman  asking  ques- 
tions, and  I  answering  them  in  a  way  that  made  Defoe's 
verisimilitude  seem  in  comparison  "beleaguered  truth"  itself, 
with  "armed  Justice"  ready  to  defend  it.  (What's  the  use  to 
study  Soph.  English,  if  it  is  too  sacred  tq  be  quoted  now  and 
then?)  In  answer  to  a  question,  I  began  a  vivid  description 
of  the  Alice-in-Wonderland  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  museum. 
I  had  just  finished  with  the  Whang-Doodle — much  to  the 
enlightenment  and  interest  of  my  Freshmen;  and  was  begin- 
ning on  the  "Obble  Gobble"  as  we  turned  the  corner  of  the 
"Tech"  building  and  started  towards  the  "Jim."  Suddenly 
my  Freshman's  eyes  became  all  agog  with  interest;  and  I, 
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thinking  my  masterful  handling  of  the  "0.  G."  was  thecause 
of  his  agitation,  began  to  congratulate  myself  on  my  vivid 
imagination. 

"The  Obble  Gobble  belongs  to  a  strange  species  of  fauna, — " 
I  was  saying,  when  my  Freshman  interrupted  me  with  a 
punch. 

"Who  is  that?"  he  whispered,  clutching  my  arm.  My 
heart  almost  stopped!  I  fully  expected  to  see  "armed  Jus- 
tice" standing  there  with  drawn  sword  to  avenge  my  abuse 
of  "Queen  Truth." 

"Is  that  Dr.  Kilgo  ?"  my  Freshman  murmured,  clutching 
my  arm  tighter.  In  a  second,  I  recovered  from  my  fright,  and 
followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes  with  my  own,  expecting  to 
see  the  impressive  figure  of  our  honored  president.  But  no  ! 
Coming  up  the  walk  from  the  "Jim"  was  neither  "armed 
Justice"  nor  the  Doctor;  but  a  prophet!  a  real,  live  prophet! 

Of  course,  I'm  no  judge  of  prophets;  and  I  cannot  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  above  statement.  Mr.  Lyman  Abbott 
is  responsible  for  it.  He  said  in  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Com- 
mencement two  years  ago,  that  the  "prophet  towered  above 
other  men."  If  this  be  the  only  qualification  of  an  up-to- 
date  prophet,  the  man  that  my  Freshman  thought  was  Dr. 
Kilgo,  and  I,  Justice  with  a  sword,  was  certainly  a  modern 
Elijah  or  Elisha,  I  don't  know  which.  He  towered  as  doth 
the  pine  tree;  and  verily,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  not  long  been 
from  beneath  the  shelter  of  that  same  tree.  Behold,  he  wore 
an  "I-own-the-park. — What-will-you-give-me-for-it"  aspect; 
a  high-crown,  narrow-brim,  straw  hat;  a  condescending, 
self-gratulatory,  self-satisfied  smile;  a  blue-black  sack  suit; 
long  hair;  a  big  watch  chain;  and  number  infinity  shoes. 

Of  course  a  blind  idiot  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  have  asked  if  this  person  was  Dr.  Kilgo;  but  a  Freshman  ! 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Him  that  holdeth  a  Freshman 
responsible  for  his  actions,  he  shall  be  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  all  Sophomores  forever ! 

Of  course,  he  should  have  known  better;  but  I'll  admit  that 
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the  extreme  self-confidence  of  the  human  in  the  walk  before 
us,  staggered  me — even  me!  for  a  moment.  "Is  this  one  of 
the  new  professors?"  I  asked  myself,  debating  whether  to 
lift  my  hat  or  not.  Perhaps  I  should  have  known  better; 
but  my  fault  is  not  as  great  as  it  seems  on  first  blush.  For 
truly,  some  strange  things  come  out  of  the  land  of  Mass., 
and  out  of  the  house  of  Boston,  to  teach  in  Southern  climes. 
But  I  did  not  have  to  debate  "three  minutes  or  pay  a  fine" 
on  this  occssion.  On  closer  observation,  I  beheld  the  unmis- 
takable signs ! 

"That,  my  son,"  I  answered,  "is  an  ex-backwoods  school- 
teacher, or  an  ex-2x4  preacher;  at  present  engaged  in  the 
verifying  of  his  own  omniscience  before  the  faculty  of  Trinity 
College  in  the  role  of  a  Freshman !  He  has  matriculated; 
therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  Trinity  man,"  and  we  walked  on 
to  the  "Jim"  in  silence. 


BEELZEBUB. 

BY  ELI/BN. 

I  never  hear  a  mortal  count  his  woes,  or  his  foes, 

Or  sing  a  little  tale  of  wrong,  dreadful  song ! 

But  I  think  about  the  devil,  'neath  the  level, 

In  the  darkness  and  the  hotness  of  the  pits,  where  he  sits. 

Devil,  devil,  poor  old  devil !    In  your  pen,  and  by  men 

Much  abused  and  belabored  in  their  talk,  when  they  walk 

In  the  straight  and  narrow  way — so  they  say. 
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ZENSKY  HINOHARA, 


Manager. 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Trinity  College 
exists  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  college  community, 
especially  of  her  student  body.  It  offers  to  every  student  on 
her  campus  the  possible  opportunity  to  enjoy  pure  and  solid 
Christian  friendships,  to  learn  the  best  and  most  practical 
way  for  further  spiritual  advancement,  to  become  a  more 
servicable  and  reliable  man  to  his  "neighbors,"  to  lift  up  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  whole  student  body  to  a  higher 
plane,  and  to  create  a  sound,  lofty,  and  pious  sentiment  in 
all  the  organizations  of  the  college  community.  As  the  am- 
bition of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  so  noble,  its  service  so  valuable, 
and  its  relation  to  the  inner  life  of  the  college  community  so 
vital,  it  should  be  everybody's  desire,  who  loves  our  college, 
and  has  great  interest  in  the  behavior  of  her  young  men,  to 
learn  more  accurately  about  their  spiritual  organization. 
For  such  reason  this  department  has  been  re-established, 
and  we  trust  that  the  readers  of  this  magazine  will  welcome 
it  with  prayerful  sympathy  and  delight. 

Our  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  opened  its  pros- 
pective year  with  a  very  successful  annual  reception  on  the 
11th.  of  September.  It  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Ep- 
worth  building.  The  receiving  party  was  composed  of  the 
faculties  of  the  college  and  the  Trinity  Park  High  School, 
with  a  few  friends.  The  large  number  of  new  men  made  the 
reception  very  interesting  and  lengthy.  Immediately  after 
the  reception,  the  doors  of  the  large  dining  room  were  thrown 
open,  and  it  was  soon  filled  to  the  door  by  the  faculty  and 
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students  of  the  College  and  High  School  with  some  of  their 
friends.  The  total  number  of  those  present  was  about  three 
hundred — evidently  the  largest  assembly  the  Association  has 
ever  had.  Refreshments,  consisting  of  ice-cream  and  cake, 
and  different  kinds  of  fruit,  were  served.  Prof.  Merritt  acted 
as  toast-master,  and  several  short  speeches  were  made  by 
different  speakers  after  very  amusing  and  humorous  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  the  toast-master.  Prof.  Bivins  of  Trin- 
ity Park  High  School,  with  his  usual  entertaining  fluency, 
spoke  about  the  profit  of  joining  the  associations  of  the  Col- 
lege and  High  School.  Rev.  Beaman,  of  Durham,  gave  a 
short  and  humorous,  but  strong  talk  about  the  importance 
of  such  organizations.  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  class  of  1904,  ren- 
dered a  very  jolly,  ironical  speech  against  the  laziness  of  boys 
and  also  the  old  custom  of  "hazing,"  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
has  disappeared  forever  from  this  institution.  Dr.  Few  gave 
some  good  advice  to  the  College  students  on  the  beginning 
of  their  year's  work,  speaking  forcibly  about  strong,  intel- 
lectual, Christian  manhood.  Mr.  L.  P.  Howard,  class  of 
1903,  loyally  represented  the  Glee  Club,  calling  attention  to 
the  encouraging  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  the  work 
of  the  club  during  the  past  year,  and  on  the  gentlemanly  be- 
havior of  its  members  while  away  from  the  college,  and  ask- 
ing for  sympathetic  enthusiasm  in  support  of  it  from  the  stu- 
dent body  during  the  present  year.  Dr.  Mims  made  a 
patriotic  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Archive,  and  impressed  his 
hearers  with  the  larger  scope  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
literary  life  of  the  South,  as  well  as  this  institution.  From 
time  to  time  a  crowd  of  students  who  were  seated  in  the 
rear  of  the  hall,  appropriately  seasoned  both  the  refresh- 
ments and  the  speeches  with  their  delightful  and  lively  sing- 
ing of  the  college  songs.  The  reception,  which  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  all  the  new  students,  as  well  as  the  old, 
closed  with  a  few  encouraging  words  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Hoyle, 
president  of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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On  the  following  Sunday  afternoon,  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held 
its  first  devotional  service  in  the  college  chapel.  The  attend- 
ance was  much  larger  than  usual  and  but  few  seats  were  left 
unoccupied.  President  Kilgo  conducted  the  service,  and  after 
an  impressive  speech  he  threw  the  meeting  open  to  those 
present  for  testimonies.  His  plain,  sympathetic  remarks, 
based  on  his  own  personal  experence  in  his  youth,  were  well 
received  by  all  and  made  them  feel  that  he  was  their  friend. 
Thus  the  meeting  became  perfectly  informal,  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  congregation  boldly  and  earnestly  spoke  out  their 
new  decisions  to  live  an  active  Christian  life.  In  short,  the 
boldness  to  be  humble  before  the  Almighty  and  the  anxious- 
ness  to  be  sincere  for  Christian  faith  were  the  significant  man- 
ifestations in  the  service  of  that  beautiful  quiet  Sunday  after- 
noon; and  there  were  many  who  enjoyed  this  first  worship 
of  the  Association  with  secret  tears  in  their  eyes  and  silent 
prayers  in  their  bosoms. 

The  officers  and  chairmen  of  committees  of  our  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

E.  M.  Hoyle,  '04,  President;  M.  E.  Newsom,  '05,  Vice- 
President;  H.  B.  Adams,  '04,  Treasurer;  A.  G.  Moore,  '05, 
Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary.  Chairmen  of  Com- 
mittees— N.  S.  Ogburn,  Jr.,  '05,  Training  Class  for  Personal 
Workers  and  Bible  Study;  M.  E.  Newsom,  '05,  Music;  Z.  E. 
Barnhardt,  Finance;  W.  L.  Rexford,  '06,  Religious  Meetings; 
J.  A.  Morgan,  '06,  Visiting  the  Sick. 
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B.  S.  WOMBLE, Manager. 

The  largest  and  strongest  colleges  in  America  have  been 
built  and  developed  through  benevolence.  They  speak  well 
for  the  spirit  of  American  civilization,  showing  that  in  it 
there  is  a  generous  heart.  Behind  each  department  of  study, 
each  building,  museum,  portrait,  statute,  even  gateway  and 
flower-plot,  is  a  story  of  faith  and  loyalty.  With  such  a 
history,  everything  about  a  college  has  a  lesson  to  teach.  A 
people,  therefore,  who  cultivates  the  spirit  of  benevolence, 
and  encourages  benefactions,  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
surest  and  the  best  growth,  and  the  things  which  spring 
from  benevolence  will  always  represent  their  best  character. 

The  existence  and  growth  of  Trinity  College  are  the  work 
of  benevolence,  and  represent  in  the  South  one  of  the  great- 
est virtues,  and  this  history  will  continue  to  inspire  men  to 
benevolent  deeds.  The  students  of  Trinity  College  learn  to 
value  no  virtue  more  than  that  virtue  which  inspires  one  to 
do  something  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellowman.  It 
would  be  unnatural  if  this  were  not  true.  That  man  gives 
most,  whose  gifts  inspire  others  to  give,  just  as  that  man 
loves  best  whose  love  inspires  others  to  love.  Virtue  is  most 
virtuous  when  it  produces  virtue.  If  colleges  only  informed 
men  of  history  and  literatures,  and  taught  them  how  to  do 
something  in  the  mechanical  world,  they  would  not  teach 
the  greatest  lessons. 

Among  the  gifts  made  to  Trinity  College  there  are  none 
more  unique  and  impressive  than  the  class  monument  just 
erected  by  the  class  of  1899.  At  the  point  where  the  South 
avenue  joins  the  circular  drive  in  front  of  the  Crazen  Mem- 
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orial  Hall,  they  have  erected  a  flag  pole.  The  base  is  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  built  of  irregular  granite,  with  ashler  face, 
and  finished  with  ashler  blocks.  The  flag  pole  is  pure  white 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  72  feet.  It  is  finished  at  the  top 
with  a  large  cap  covered  with  gold-leaf.  Within  the  trian- 
gular base  there  is  a  beautiful  grass  plot.  On  each  side  the 
step  entering  the  triangle  is  a  pedestal.  At  the  front  angle 
will  be  inserted  a  black  marble  slab  bearing  the  inscription, 
"God  Bless  our  Country."  On  the  flag-pole  will  be  a  cop- 
per tablet  bearing  the  inscription  "Erected  by  the  Class 
of  1899  as  an  Evidence  of  our  Faith  in  our  College,  our 
Country,  and  our  God." 

The  plan  for  this  monument  was  drawn  by  Hook  &  Sawyer. 

The  purpose  which  the  class  had  in  the  erection  of  this 
monument  is  worthy  of  them  as  young  college  graduates 
who  believe  in  education  and  their  college,  who  are  loyal 
citizens  of  their  nation,  and  who  have  faith  in  their  God. 
They  designed  to  make  patriotism  a  divine  virtue,  and  to 
impress  all  future  students  of  Trinity  with  the  sanctity  of  it 
as  a  noble  virtue.  Hitherto  it  has  been  too  largely  the  spirit 
of  holiday  revelry,  political  hypocrasies,  and  wild  parades. 
Such  is  not  patriotism.  It  is  a  virtue  which  hath  done  great 
deeds  among  the  greatest  peoples  in  the  greatest  ages.  He 
who  lifted  His  hand  over  Jerusalem  and  wept  because  of  her 
downfall  and  shame,  revered  patriotism  as  one  of  the  virtues 
in  the  character  of  God.  To  love  one's  country  is  no  mean 
thing,  but  to  degrade  the  love  of  one's  country  to  a  hollow 
sound  is  a  mean  thing.  Where  should  the  love  of  one's 
country  and  the  esteem  for  one's  nation  be  more  reverently 
felt  than  in  a  college  which  has  sprung  from  patriotic  benev- 
olences. Hence  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can authority,  power,  generosity  and  honor  will  float  in  full 
view  of  all  Trinity  students.  Behind  the  flag  of  our  country 
lies  a  rich  history.  It  came  into  being  in  and  out  of  heroic 
struggle.  Slowly  it  has  moved  westward  till  today  it 
unfurls  itself  in  the  Orient,  and  is  the  inspirer  of  a  new  hope 
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in  the  hearts  of  thousands  hitherto  degraded  and  oppressed. 
Wherever  it  has  gone  it  has  been  the  symbol  of  the  freedom 
of  a  people  who  believe  in  God.  Nothing  would  shape  the 
spirit  of  Trinity  College  more  than  to  send  forth  a  man  who 
would  betray  his  country  or  shame  his  flag;  and  now  that 
the  class  of  1899  has  built  this  monument,  every  Trinity  stu- 
dent should  and  will  develop  a  wider  nationalism,  a  sincerer 
patriotism,  and  a  more  reverent  esteem  for  his  flag.  It  is 
immensely  proper  that  Trinity  College  should  float  the  flag 
of  the  nation.  The  fostering  church  of  Trinity  is  a  patriotic 
church,  and  patriotism  with  it  is  a  Christian  virtue.  The 
truest  patriotism  is  that  which  the  Christian  religion 
inspires,  and  no  virtue  belonging  to  it  should  be  ignored  by 
an  institution  set  to  cultivate  in  the  lives  of  the  youth  the 
virtues  of  this  religion.  The  class  of  1899  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  the  selection  of  such  a  beautiful  and  impressive 
monument  set  to  teach  such  high  lessons  of  noble  virtue. 
They  have  added  a  distinct  power  to  the  working  forces  of 
their  college.  At  some  convenient  time  a  formal  presenta- 
tion of  this  class  monument  will  be  made  and  the  college 
authorities  will  return  to  the  class  proper  assurance  of  appre- 
ciation for  their  notable  and  valuable  gift  to  their  Alma 
Mater. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Hood,  a  former  student  at  the  college,  paid  a 
short  visit  to  friends  on  the  park  a  few  days  after  the  college 
opened.  Mr.  Hood  passed  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  in 
February,  and  is  now  in  the  drug  business  at  Smithfield. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lambeth,  class  of  '01,  having  completed  a  two 
years  course  in  theology  at  Yanderbilt  University,  has  gone 
to  Yale  where  he  will  pursue  the  same  course  of  study. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Howard,  class  '03,  is  teaching  English  and  His- 
tory in  the  Durham  Public  Schools  this  year. 

Mr.  Robt.  E.  Sessions,  A.  B.  from  the  Southern  University, 
who,  in  1902,  won  the  oratical  medal  in  Alabama,  is  taking 
post-graduate  work  at  Trinity  this  year. 
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Mr.  C.F.  Lambeth,  class  '03,  is  with  his  father  in  the  Stan- 
dard Chair  Factory  at  Thomasville.  We  hope  Mr.  Lam- 
beth may  realize  the  height  of  his  ambition,  and  some  day  be 
a  great  chair  magnate. 

Mr.  W.  W.Peele,  who  won  the  Wiley  Gray  medal  last  com- 
mencement, is  teaching  mathematics  at  Rutherford  College. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Frizzelle,  class  '03,  is  studying  medicine  at  the 
University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond.  Va. 

Mr.  Richard  Webb,  class  1900,  last  year  won  the  John  A. 
Porter  Prize,  worth  $250,  and  given  by  Yale  University  for  the 
best  English  Essay,  open  to  all  students  in  all  departments 
of  the  University.    Mr.  Webb's  subject  was  Sidney  Lanier. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wannamaker,  who  has  been  elected  to  the  chair 
of  German  in  Trinity  College,  was  married  on  June  27th  to 
Miss  Isabel  Stringfellow,  of  Chester,  S.  C.  Mr.  Wannamaker 
is  now  with  his  wife  in  Germany  on  a  leave  of  absence. 

Prof.  Albert  M.  Webb  has  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the 
college,  taking  the  chair  of  Romance  Languages.  Prof. 
Webb  was  prepared  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy.  He  grad- 
uated from  Yale  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  was  for  two 
years  a  graduate  student  in  that  University.  He  has  also 
studied  in  France  and  Italy. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Dowd,  who  took  special  work  in  the  college  fit- 
ting himself  for  Gymnasium  Instructor,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  at  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Faculty  lectures  was  delivered  in 
the  Craven  Memorial  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  21st,  by 
Dr.  Kilgo,  on  "Our  Duty  to  the  Negro  Race."  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  synopsis  that  would  do  it  justice,  but 
we  understand  that  it  will  be  published  in  the  next  current 
issue  of  the  "South  Atlantic  Quarterly." 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  its  annual  reception  in  the  large  din- 
ing hall  in  the  Epworth  Building  on  Saturday  evening,  Sept. 
12.  Interesting  toasts  and  addresses  were  listened  to  while 
refreshments  were  being  served. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  YOUNG'S  AMERICAN  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

BY  G.   H.   SMITH. 

Mr.  Young  is  not  pig-headed  and  he  can  see  the  "point," 
but  I  must  admit  that  he  is  an  Englishman.  In  several 
respects  Mr.  Young  has  "sized"  us  up  correctly,  in  one  espe- 
cially: "Visitors  to  America  are  seldom  heard  to  complain, 
like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  that  the  half  has  not  been  told  them. 
Some  Americans,  as  a  friend  of  mine  put  it,  have  a  way  of 
telling  rather  more  than  half."  But  he  seems  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  he  is  told  for  he  remarks  that:  "American  manu- 
facturers are  famous  for  the  liberality  with  which  they  admit 
visitors,  and  even  competitors,  into  their  mills.  They  be- 
lieve this  is  a  profitable  as  well  as  a  graceful  policy,  and  I 
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have  often  heard  them  say  that  the  man  who  keeps  the  door 
of  his  mill  jealously  locked  shuts  in  antiquated  machinery 
and  shuts  out  progressive  ideas.  One  superintendent  of  a 
large  mill  said  to  me:  'Any  body  is  at  liberty  to  go  into  my 
mill  and  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen.  The  only  conditition  I 
make  is  that  I  go  with  him,  and  if  he  learns  more  from  me 
than  I  learn  from  him — well,  he's  welcome  to  it. '" 

Mr.  Young's  investigation  might  well  have  been  objected 
to  by  Americans  as  he  is  trying  to  teach  the  English  manu- 
facturers to  beat  us.  He  was  sent  here  to  study  the  methods 
of  the  American  cotton  mill  and  has  therefore  made  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  our  cotton  industry.  And,  since  it  is 
made  from  a  business  standpoint,  it  is  fair. 

Of  course  he  went  to  Fall  River,  for  who  can  know  the 
cotton  mill  industry  without  doing  so.  This  city  alone  con- 
tains more  spindles  than  any  other  state  in  America  except 
Massachusetts,  (in  which  it  is).  It  produces  two  miles  of 
cloth  every  minute.  The  mills  support  105,000  people,  of 
whom  only  15,000  are  American  and  15,000  English;  the 
rest  are  from  the  lower  grades  of  European  immigration. 
The  mills  are  not  so  well  built  as  in  England.  ("Nothing's  as 
good  as  'tis  at  'ome").  Nearly  all  the  mills  are  insured  in 
one  of  the  nineteen  mutual  insurance  societies  under  the 
direction  of  Edward  Atkinson.  These  societies  have  put  up 
an  excellent  laboratory  where  they  test  all  appliances  for  pre- 
venting fire.  As  a  result  of  their  labor  they  now  insure  mills 
for  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  and  their  standards  for  mill 
construction  are  now  accepted  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Young  paid  a  visit  to  a  mill  boarding  house  in  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  mill  girls  so  well 
housed.  On  the  ground  floor  he  found  a  parlor,  "cosily 
furnished  with  carpets,  curtains,  arm-chairs,  lounges,  a  piano, 
pictures,  and  bric-a-brac;"  the  office  of  Mrs.  S ;  and  a  din- 
ing room  capable  of  seating  85  people.  The  bed  rooms  were 
"prettily  carpeted,  the  bedsteads  were  brass-lacquered,  the 
furniture — dressing  table,  chairs,   and  a  writing  table— of 
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American  oak,"  everything  was  cosy  and  comfortable.  An 
old  English  weaver  says:  "This  is  the  right  side  of  the 
water."  "Do  you  mean  better  to  live  in?"  he  was  asked. 
"No,  better  for  making  money.  I  would  sooner  live  in  Eng- 
land, and  if  I  can  save  enough,  I'll  go  home  before  I  die." 

He  could  not  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  about 
the  South  in  New  England:  some  said  the  "mountain-white" 
supply  of  labor  was  exhausted  and  the  negroes  did  not  make 
good  hands;  others  that  the  South  with  abundant  labor  and 
water  power  would  control  the  world's  cotton  trade.  At 
some  places  it  was  alleged  that  the  hands  were  paid  only 
twice  a  year  and  children  four  years  old  were  employed.  So 
he  decided  to  go  South. 

"For  all  practical  purposes  the  North  ends  and  the  South 
begins,  not  at  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  but  at  Washington. 
Philadelphia  is  a  northern  city,  and  so  is  Baltimore;  but 
Washington  is,  if  one  may  say  so,  on  the  United  States 
equator.  I  felt  the  influence  of  the  easy  South  first  when  I 
waited  from  9:30  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  at  the  Washington  rail- 
way-station for  the  train — the  "Florida  express,"  if  you 
please.  No  matter  that  the  train  had  been  delayed  by  the 
heating  of  an  axle-box  between  Philadelphia  and  Washing- 
ton, I  blamed  the  South  for  its  unpunctuality,  and  later  ex- 
periences have  not  made  me  feel  that  I  did  it  any  injustice. 
This  very  train,  which  with  a  good  excuse  had  lost  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  its  way  to  Washington,  lost  another  hour 
during  the  night  without  any  excuse  at  all  and  pulled  up  at 
Greensboro  two  and  a  half  hours  late.  It  was  in  time,  how- 
ever to  make  connection  with  the  accomodation  train." 

While  in  North  Carolina,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Cooleemee, — "a 
place  with  no  history  at  all,  and  not  on  any  map  I  have  ever 
seen,  but  said  to  be  somewhere  about  30  miles  along  a  single 
track  of  railway  that  connects  Winston-Salem,  with  Char- 
lotte." He  went,  he  says  by  a  freight  train  that  stopped 
every  few  minutes,  caught  its  breath,  and,  after  a  "series  of 
muffled  reports  ending  with  a  bang,"   started  with  a  jerk 
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that  loosened  his  head.  In  about  four  hours  the  engine 
went  away  and  left  them  in  peace.  After  it  returned  from  a 
search  "for  acorns,"  they  soon  arrived  at  the  station.  Here 
they  waited  for  the  "lever-trolley,"  a  hand-car  run  by  two 
men.  His  companion  told  him  they  were  "fortunate  to  get 
any  train  to  Cooleemee  that  day  because  to-day's  train 
sometimes  doesn't  start  until  to-morrow,  and  if  yesterday's 
train  happens  to  have  been  on  time  you  get  pitched.  'To  be 
pitched'  is,"  he  says,  "a  painfully  common  incident  of  travel 
in  the  South." 

He  was  much  impressed  with  the  cotton  mill,  which  he 
found  well  equipped.  The  weave  rooms  were  kept  cool  by 
humidifiers  although  it  was  intensely  hot  outside.  Although 
cotton  drills  were  woven  cheaper  in  the  North  than  in  Eng- 
land, he  found  this  mill  made  them  75  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
the  New  England  mills.  In  other  words  it  costs  New  Eng- 
land 52^2  cents  to  weave  120  yards  while  this  mill,  by  use 
of  cheaper  labor  and  the  Northrop  loom,  made  the  same 
drill  for  13  cents. 

From  here  he  went  further  South.  Some  of  his  comments 
are  interesting  as  coming  from  a  foreigner.  On  arriving  at 
Atlanta,  he  found  that  they  had  just  finished  a  little  race 
riot.  "Atlanta  had  shown  great  moderation  and  self-con- 
trol," he  was  told,  as  only  ten  people  were  killed.  Here  is 
an  anecdote  he  relates  which  was  told  him  by  a  planter:  "A 
negro  on  his  plantation — an  old  faithful  servant  of  excellent 
character — said  to  him  one  day: 

"'Boss,  when  I  gits  so's  I  can't  work,  I'se  gwine  to  do 
sumthin'  to  git  hung.' 

"  'Why? '  the  planter  asked,  astonished. 

"  'Well,  boss,'  said  the  negro,  'you  never  heard  of  a  man 
that  wuz  hung  that  didn't  know  he  had  the  forgiveness  of 
God,  an'  go  right  up  to  heaven.  But  an  oxteamster,  like 
me,  if  he  dies  sudden  he  goes  to  hell  straight,  'cause  no  man 
can  drive  an  ox-team  without  cussin'.  Now  if  you  git  hung, 
you's  gwine  to  have  a  month  to  prepare,  and  you  don't  git 
taken  unawares.' " 
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He  thinks  the  negroes  are  really  better  off,  for  he  finds  the 
little  picaninnies  out  playing  and  the  white  children  in  the 
mill.  The  negro  does  not  make  a  good  mill  hand  because  "he 
has  a  child's  impatience  of  any  monotonous  occupation  that 
demands  constant  application  and  continuous  vigilance;  he 
dislikes  to  breathe  the  mill  air;  he  loves  the  sunshine  and  the 
open  sky,  and  he  is  loath  to  forsake  them  for  indoor  work 
unless  that  work  ministers  a  little  to  his  vanity  and  sense  of 
dignity.  That  is  why  you  will  find  George  (all  Southern 
negroes  are  George)  wearing  the  evening  dress  of  a  waiter  or 
the  livery  of  a  porter  in  a  hotel,  or  serving  as  a  conductor 
on  a  Pullman  car,  and  why  you  will  not  find  him  standing 
for  eleven  hours  a  day  in  the  front  of  a  slubbing  frame." 
There  is  but  little  prospect  of  the  negro  population  being 
employed  in  the  mill  any  time  soon. 

Yet  Mr.  Young  thinks  the  South  must  soon  face  a  scarcity 
of  labor,  for  he  found  many  mills  that  had  great  difficulty  in 
securing  labor.  The  help  which  was  employed  was  composed 
largely  of  children.  Although  it  was  the  month  of  May 
when  many  farm  hands  are  idle,  some  mills  were  only  half- 
filled.  The  South  doesn't  have  the  advantage  sometimes 
claimed  for  it  in  labor  since  on  a  great  deal  of  work  the 
wages  are  almost  as  high  as  in  New  England.  On  the  other 
hand  the  labor  is  often  not  so  efficient.  There  is  also  great 
difficulty  in  raising  money  for  it  is  not  so  plentiful  as  in  New 
England.  A  Southern  stock  company  raises  money  where  it 
is  dear  but  buys  machinery  and  cotton  at  the  price  of  the 
North  where  money  is  cheap. 

But  the  Southern  mills  have  so  much  the  advantage  that 
they  can  constantly  undersell  all  competitors.  Were  it  not 
for  the  inferiority  of  their  product  (due  probably  to  night 
work  and  unskilled  labor)  they  would  drive  other  competi- 
tors from  the  market.  In  some  such  exceptional  cases  as 
the  Cooleemee  Mill,  they  far  outstrip  the  North.  But  the 
following  is  a  better  illustration:  a  mill  in  North  Carolina 
makes  China  drills  and  sheetings  from  raw  cotton  for  three 
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cents  per  pound,  while  no  New  England  mill  can  make  similar 
goods  for  less  than  4.3  cents.  Mr.  Young  doubts  these 
figures  but  accepts  the  following:  a  Georgia  mill,  working  on 
17's  and  18's,  makes  drills  and  sheetings  for  4.5  cents,  while 
the  cost  of  manufacture  in  New  England  is  5.25  cents.  He 
concludes  that,  while  Southern  mills  are  dangerous  com- 
petitors for  England  and  New  England  manufacturers,  the 
conditions  are  so  different  from  those  of  Lancashire  that  we 
can  learn  but  little  from  their  study. 

He  turns  therefore  to  New  England  and  proceeds  to  ana- 
lyze her  advantages.  Cheap  cotton  is  not  among  the  advan- 
tages for  it  costs  more  to  carry  cotton  to  New  England  than 
to  Europe.  Mr.  S.  T.  Hubbard,  President  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  says  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  Man- 
chester docks  is  32  cents,  while  the  rate  to  Fall  River  is  38 
cents  per  100  pounds.  Nor  does  the  advantage  of  cheap 
machinery  lie  with  America;  for,  due  to  her  admirable  tariff, 
she  pays  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  more  for  all  machinery. 
Nor  does  New  England's  superiority  lie  in  her  much  vaunted 
American  working  man,  for  some  of  the  best  weavers  in 
America  are  British.  "Compared  with  the  Lancashire  stand- 
ard," he  says,  "the  mill  labor  obtainable  at  Fall  River  is 
dear  and  bad — dear  because  America  is  now  riding  on  the 
top  of  a  wave  of  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity, 
employment  is  plentiful,  and  the  standard  of  expenditure  for 
every  class  is  high;  bad  because  everybody  there  is  climbing 
up  the  social  ladder  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, being  one  of  its  lowest  rungs,  receives  the  beginners." 
And  who  are  these  beginners? — not  Americans;  but  French 
Canadians,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  they, — people  of  an  inferior  nationality  and  many 
of  them  novices  at  the  trade, — surpass  the  Lancashire  folk  in 
their  own  crafts  of  spinning  and  weaving. 

The  superiority  of  New  England  lies,  not  in  any  natural 
advantage,  but  in  American  business  methods.  The  great 
aim  of  the  American  is  to  save  labor  at  the  cost  of  machin- 
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ery.  In  the  Merrimack  Mills  there  were  35  warping  mills 
run  by  seven  warpers.  Mr.  Young  told  the  manager  that  in 
England  the  bold  plan  of  dividing  three  mills  between  two 
warpers  was  tried,  but  abandoned  because,  although  the 
warpers  earned  better  wages,  they  did  not  get  the  full  pro- 
duction out  of  the  machines. 

"Why,"  the  American  asked,  "don't  they  buy  another 
frame,  or  two  more,  or  as  many  as  they  need  to  make  up  for 
the  diminished  output?  The  cost  of  aframe  is  only  so  much," 
— naming  a  certain  figure, — "and  they  would  save  as  much 
in  labor," — making  a  short  calculation, — "as  would  pay  for 
the  additional  machinery  in  a  very  short  time.  And  the 
warpers  might  still  receive  much  higher  wages." 

The  American  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  Lancashire 
had  a  standard  list  for  wages  which  made  no  provision  for 
variation  in  the  piece  rate  according  to  the  number  of 
machines  run.  "Ah,"  was  the  reply,  "that  accounts  for  it. 
Well,  the  sooner  you  learn  to  modify  that  list  so  that  your 
employers  may  have  some  inducement  to  adopt  machinery 
and  methods  which  will  diminish  the  cost  of  production  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  the  hands  to  carry  home  more  wages 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  better  for  you,  and,"  was  added, 
with  a  somewhat  rueful  candor,  "the  worse  for  us." 

But  especially  in  weaving  do  Americans  effect  a  saving. 
By  using  the  Northrop  automatic  loom  one  man  runs  twenty 
looms  instead  of  four  as  in  England.  To  be  sure  they  have 
a  few  assistants  and  the  looms  run  slower;  but  by  paying  a 
lower  piece  rate,  the  cost  of  weaving  is  reduced  and,  since  the 
weaver  can  turn  off  more  cloth  with  really  less  labor,  he 
earns  more  money. 

To  this  progressiveness  of  business  methods  then,  is  Amer- 
ica's superiority  due.  For  although  they  pay  more  for 
machinery,  more  sometimes  and  always  as  much  for  cotton, 
and  more  money  for  less  efficient  labor,  they  still  undersell 
Lancashire  in  many  markets.  No  American  will  use  a  machine 
that  is  out  of  date,  if  he  can  buy  a  better  one.    The  old  ma- 
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chines  are  rapidly  destroyed.  A  mill  in  Lowell,  having  bought 
1000  automatic  looms,  gave  to  the  manufacturers  as  part 
payment  the  1000  non-automatic  looms  formerly  used.  They 
were  probably  worth  $30,000,  but  their  new  owners  carefully 
smashed  them  all  in  order  that  they  might  not  compete  with 
their  own  looms.  Machine  smashing  on  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  appliances  is  well  known  to  England.  But, 
whereas,  England  smashes  the  new  machines  to  save  the  old, 
America  smashes  the  old  machines  to  save  the  new. 

The  attitude  of  the  Lancashire  manufacturer  is  too  conser- 
vative,— he  opposes  any  innovation.  Somebody  else  must 
test  it  first.  If  you  tell  him  of  a  new  invention,  he  thinks  you 
have  "an  axe  to  grind,"  and,  ten  to  one,  walks  off  and  leaves 
you  talking.  Or  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  bound  to  come, 
but  does  not  assist  it  to  come.  Perhaps  as  a  "special  favor" 
he  will  let  you  put  in  four  or  eight  machines.  If  their  work- 
ing is  not  perfect,  they  are  discarded.  Everybody  criticises, 
every  obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way.  Finally  the  machines 
are  thrown  out  as  useless. 

An  American  would  put  in  50,  or  100,  or  200  looms  and  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  them  a  success.  He  recog- 
nizes that  no  new  machine  is  likely  to  be  perfect  and  so  puts 
all  his  energy  to  work  overcoming  the  defects.  Thus  he  helps 
the  inventor  out  of  his  difficulty  and  procures  for  himself 
better  machinery.  This  is  why  English  inventions,  such  as 
the  electric  warp-stop  motion  and  the  Northrop  loom,  are 
improved  and  adopted  first  by  Americans. 

There  is  a  cautious  recklessness  among  all  Americans. 
There  is  no  fear  about  taking  a  new  step,  and  yet  every 
movement  is  well  considered  before  being  made.  They  do 
not  hesitate  to  raise  a  man's  salary  $5,000,  provided  he  can 
save  them  $6,000  more  than  other  men.  Their  Unknown 
God  is  any  new  idea  or  invention  that  will  save  the  cost  of 
production  and  increase  wages.  To  be  sure,  every  English- 
man will  tell  you  he  believes  in  this  principle.  The  difference 
is  that  the  Englishman  believes  it;  the  American  does  it. 
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Mr.  Young  says  that  if  England  adopts  American  business 
methods,  with  her  own  more  skillful  labor  and  cheaper 
machinery,  she  ought  to  hold  the  lead  in  textile  manufactur- 
ing. By  studying  the  American  love  for  "imported  fabrics  of 
novel  design,"  the  English  manufacturer  may  obtain  the 
American  market  for  finer  weaves. 

We  hope  not. 


WHILE  THOU  DOST  SLEEP. 

BY   '04. 

Sleep — sleep — sleep ; 

But  hear  me  in  thy  dreams. 
The  moon  again  sits  still  above; 
Sir  Cupids  airy  shafts  of  love 

Are  singing  through  its  beams, 

While  thou  dost  sleep. 

Sleep — sleep — sleep ; 

But  hear  me  in  thy  dreams. 
Thou  dost  but  hear  each  singing  dart; 
No  one  of  them  would  touch  thy  heart, 

So  calm  and  still  it  seems 

While  thou  dost  sleep. 

Sleep — sleep — sleep  ; 

But  hear  me  in  thy  dreams. 
For  all  I  wish  thy  night  be  blest, 
May  Love  take  aim  to  break  thy  rest 

With  love  when  morning  gleams — 

While  thou  dost  sleep. 
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ACCORDING  TO  THE  LAW  AND  THE  EVIDENCE. 

BY  R.   C.   KELLY. 
I. 

It  was  a  hot,  blistering  day.  No  rain  had  fallen  for  nearly 
two  months,  and  the  roads  were  burnt  almost  to  a  powder. 
To  drive  a  herd  of  cattle  twenty  miles  in  August  beneath  a 
Virginia  sun  was  no  slight  task.  And,  judging  by  the  many 
expressions  of  impatience  and  anger  which  escaped  from  the 
lips  of  the  two  herders,  they  were  well  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  younger  was  especially  pronounced  in  his  disgust  for 
the  task.  He  was  a  stalwart  young  man  of  about  eighteen 
years  of  age;  while  the  other  was  a  small,  deformed  man  of 
about  fifty.  The  contrast  between  the  two  was  indeed  very 
striking.  The  younger  with  his  strong,  manly  form,  dark, 
swarthy  complexion,  and  restless  black  eyes  that  gleamed 
with  an  almost  supernatural  brightness  under  his  heavy 
brows;  and  the  older  with  small,  dwarf-like  body,  with  his 
avaricious  looks  and  evasive  manner.  "Ole  Jew  Horton," 
for  so  he  was  called,  had  a  rather  doubtful  character  among 
his  neighbors.  He  was  known  to  be  a  usurer,  hence  his 
nickname  "Jew;"  and  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  having 
murdered  a  peddler,  whose  body  was  found  some  three  miles 
from  his  home. 

The  travelers  reached  their  destination  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  After  "Ole  Jew"  had  delivered  his  cattle  to  a 
commission  merchant,  he  proposed  returning  home  immedi- 
ately, as  the  moon  was  shining.  His  young  companion  paid 
no  attention  whatever  to  him,  except  now  and  then  to 
answer  his  question  with  a  curt  nod.  The  young  fellow 
showed  his  contempt  so  plainly  that  the  old  man  felt  some- 
what uncomfortable. 

Finally,  after  trying  until  they  were  almost  half  way 
home,  the  old  man  determined  that  his  silent  companion 
should  speak.  He  began  to  revile  him  with  the  most  scurril- 
ous and  obscene  taunts  and  oaths.    Not  succeeding  in  this, 
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he  rode  up  to  him,  and,  slapping  him  rudely  on  the  shoulder, 
said:  "Jim  Mann,  you  proud  pauper,  I  said  I  would  wait  a 
month  on  you  to  pay  that  mortgage,  but  it  falls  due  next 
week,  and  I'll  collect  it  if  its  only  to  see  you  and  yer  ole  ma 
and  them  fatherless  brats  in  the  porehouse." 

When  the  young  man  heard  these  words  he  seemed  to  be 
changed  into  a  demon.  His  dark  cheeks  whitened,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  burn  and  flame  with  a  strange  wild  light,  while 
his  strong  frame  shook  like  a  leaf.  And  when  the  old  man 
began  to  speak  of  his  mother  he  raised  himself  in  his  saddle, 
and  leveling  his  revolver,  fired  point  blank  into  his  com- 
panion's bosom.  With  one  horrible  shriek — "Murder!" — 
which  echoed  with  resounding  clearness  among  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  and  which  seemed  to  the  young  man  to  ring 
around  the  whole  world,  the  wretch  died. 

II. 

It  was  a  busy  day  in  the  office  of  Amos  Barlow,  "the  best 
lawyer  in  San  Francisco."  His  waiting  room  was  full  of 
visitors,  and  there  were  even  some  in  the  hallway.  He 
seemed  to  be  very  tired;  the  arduous  speech-making  of  the 
past  two  months,  and  the  fact  that  another  term  of  court 
began  on  the  next  day,  made  him  long  for  a  few  hours  of 
rest.  There  was  a  strange  buzzing  in  his  ears,  and  he  seemed 
to  see  as  in  a  dream  an  applauding  crowd  bearing  him  on 
their  shoulders  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices:  "Barlow 
for  senator !    Barlow  is  the  man ! ' ' 

His  face  was  a  strange,  remarkable  one.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  sadness  and  melancholy  about  it  which,  at  times, 
amounted  almost  to  cynicism.  His  prematurely  gray  hair 
and  care-worn  face  made  one  believe  he  was  looking  upon  a 
man  old  before  his  time,  for  he  was  scarcely  forty  years  old. 

Finally,  his  last  visitor,  Senator  Jones,  from  F district, 

left  after  many  friendly  assurances  that  the  Republican  party 
would  surely  win,  and  that  as  he  was  the  leader  of  that 
party,  he  would  necessarily  be  their  candidate.  These  assur- 
ances contained  no  little  comfort,  and  it  was  with  a  light 
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heart  and  visions  of  fame  and  glory  before  him  that  Barlow- 
left  his  office  to  go  to  his  hotel. 

After  eating  his  supper,  Barlow  went  down  to  the  "club- 
room,"  where  he  was  to  meet  some  of  his  friends  and 
supporters  to  "talk  it  over."  He  was  reading  a  newspaper, 
when  suddenly  he  turned  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  gleamed 
with  that  wild,  bright  light  that  came  into  them  when  he 
was  very  excited.  "Well,  Bill,  it's  all  up;  I  must  leave  in  the 
morning,"  he  said,  turning  to  one  of  his  staunchest  sup- 
porters wrho,  it  was  said,  had  won  his  place  in  the  State 

legislature  because  the  voters  of  C knew  he  had  a  "gun" 

and  wasn't  afraid  to  use  it;  but  those  who  said  it  took 
unusual  pains  to  prevent  his  discovering  that  they  believed  it. 

"Leave  what  ?    Where're  you  goin'  ?"  said  Bill,  roughly. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,"  Barlow  said,  quietly,  "but  I  must  be 
gone  at  least  a  month.    May  be  forever." 

Bill  cast  a  rather  dubious  look  at  the  speaker's  pale,  set 
face,  closed  one  eye  with  a  contemplative  expression;  and 
spitting  into  a  spittoon  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  he  proceeded  to  give  his  opinion. 

"Well,  you  are  the  d fool  in  seven  states,  'Ame'  Barlow, 

with  your  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  sure  as  mine  is 
in  the  future  kingdom  of  eternal  fire, — to  go  and  sneak  off 
like  a  whipped  pup.  Why,  man,  I've  knowed  you  was 
docked  for  the  Senate,  ever  since  I  heard  you  clear  old  Joe 
Smith  ten  years  ago,  whom  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  when 
he  killed  Billy  Walker  on  Main  Street.  Haven't  we  all  seen 
you  rise  from  a  poor  young  boy,  until  to-day  no  man  can 
say  you  are  not  the  finest  lawyer  in  California  ?  Why,  man, 
everybody's  afraid  of  me;  they  know  I'll  kill  a  man  in  a 
minute,  'cause  I've  got  you  to  defend  me.  Besides,"  and  here 
a  triumphant  smile  overspread  Bill's  face,  "you're  engaged 
to  be  married  next  month  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  'Frisco;  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  that  ?" 

As  his  comrade  mentioned  his  future  wife,  the  firm,  deter- 
mined look  on  Barlow's  face  changed  to  a  look  of  infinite 
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tenderness.  Ah,  she  loved  him,  she, — the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  California, — loved  him;  and  had  told  him  so  even 
while  he  was  a  poor,  struggling  young  attorney.  Yes,  the 
chief  object  of  his  life  was  accomplished;  what  cared  he  for  a 
Senator's  seat !  If  he  only  possessed  the  smallest  corner  of 
this  queen's  heart,  he  would  not  exchange  it  for  worlds;  and 
she  had  told  him  he  owned  it  all. 

Bill's  face  expanded  into  a  broad  smile,  and  he  said  in  a 
triumphant  tone,  "Ah !  I  knew  that  would  get  you."  A  sad, 
bitter  smile  flitted  over  Barlow's  face,  and  he  turned  to  Bill 
and  simply  said  "No."  But  he  spoke  in  such  a  way  that  Bill 
knew  no  earthly  power  could  change  him. 

The  next  morning  Amos  Barlow  boarded  the  "'Frisco 
Flyer"  to  leave  forever  the  city  which  had  witnessed  his 
rapid  rise  to  prominence. 

ill. 

The  October  term  of  the  county  court  of  S county, 

Virginia,  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The  last  case  was  to 
commence  on  that  morning;  and  no  one  supposed  it  would 
last  longer  than  one  day,  as  the  evidence  was  all  on  the  side 
of  the  State.  The  case  was  that  of  Jim  Jones,  a  worthless, 
good-for-nothing,  vagabond  negro,  who  had  been  convicted 
of  a  dozen  petty  crimes,  and  had  only  been  out  of  the  State 
penitentiary  three  months.  He  was  accused  of  murdering 
Isaac  Horton,  popularly  known  as  "Ole  Jew Horton,"  about 
fifteen  years  before. 

Court  opened  with  the  usual  preliminaries,' and  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  took  his  place,  with  an  armful  of  books. 
Although  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  appeared  to  be  a 
stranger  to  the  court,  he  soon  showed  by  the  masterful  way 
he  began  to  examine  the  witnesses,  that  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  law.  He  astonished  everybody  by  the  tenacious  way 
in  which  he  clung  to  every  point,  examining  every  witness  so 
minutely  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  only  two  witnesses 
had  appeared  upon  the  stand. 
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For  one  whole  week  the  trial  was  in  progress,  and  the 
masterly  way  in  which  the  counsel  for  the  defence  handled 
the  case  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  whole  town.  On  the 
last  day, — the  day  which  had  been  set  apart  entirely  for  the 
speeches, — there  was  quite  a  crowd  in  the  court  house  to 
hear  the  unknown  speaker. 

And  at  last  the  time  has  come.  There  is  absolute  stillness 
in  the  court  room.  A  tall,  imposing  form  rises  near  the 
accused,  and  in  a  clear,  convincing  way  begins  to  "state  the 
case."  He  has  not  spoken  long  before  his  manner  changes, 
his  eyes  begin  to  blaze  with  a  remarkable  brightness.  He  is 
no  longer  the  calm,  deliberate  lawyer,  but  an  impassioned 
orator.  For  five  hours  his  rich,  mellow  voice  sounds  out  in 
the  still  court  room,  mixing  with  the  most  invincible  logic 
words  of  eloquence  and  beauty  which  hold  his  auditors 
breathless.  For  five  hours  he  works  upon  the  jury  as  a 
musician  does  upon  his  instrument,  appealing,  now  to  their 
reason,  now  to  their  emotion,  until  when  he  stops  there  are 
few  dry  eyes  in  the  room. 

The  jury  has  retired.  At  the  end  of  three  hours  they  return. 
The  eyes  of  the  strange  lawyer  search  the  faces  of  the  jurors 
with  an  anxious,  almost  agonized  look.  But  when  the 
verdict  "Guilty"  is  pronounced,  the  strain  becomes  too  great 
and  he  is  carried  unconscious  from  the  room. 

IV. 

A  sick  man  is  tossing  on  his  bed;  his  dark  eyes  have  in  them 
a  feverish  brightness;  his  nurse  is  gently  rubbing  his  burning 
brow.  What  has  happened  to  Amos  Barlow  ?  Ask  him  and 
he  can  tell  you.  Not  a  single  sane  moment  but  what  he  goes 
through  with  the  whole  thing.  He  has  been  tried  for  his 
life,  and  although  he  brings  the  jury  to  tears,  the  verdict  is 
guilty,  and  the  sentence  is  that  he  shall  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  dead.  These  had  been  weeks  of  torment  to  him — 
he  had  heard  them  say  that  he  would  die.  No;  it  was  not 
him  who  was  to  die !  It  was  a  worthless  negro.  And  for 
what?    For  the  murder  of  "Ole  Jew  Horton."    But  that 
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negro  didn't  kill  him !    Who  did,  then  ?    Ah !  Amos  Barlow 
knew. 

One  morning  he  heard  the  doctor  telling  his  nurse  some- 
thing about  "a  nigger  who  was  to  be  hanged  at  twelve 
o'clock."  Then  ensued  one  of  the  hardest  fights  of  his  life. 
Should  he,  Amos  Barlow,  die  for  a  poor,  ignorant  wretch  ? 
He,  who  could  soon  be  Senator-elect  of  the  United  States, 
who  had  the  promise  of  a  woman  whom  he  loved  more  than 
his  own  soul,  and  possibilities  of  such  boundless  glor y  around 
him, — should  he  sacrifice  his  life  and  kill  her  ? 

He  suddenly  called  his  nurse  to  his  bed-side  and  asked  that 
he  be  left  alone  for  an  hour.  When  everybody  was  gone  he 
got  a  pen  and  ink  and,  with  trembling  fingers,  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  sweetheart.  He  then  tried  to  put  on  his  clothes,  but 
fell  back  exhausted  after  each  attempt.  But  suddenly  the 
vision  of  an  innocent  man  being  hanged  gave  new  strength 
to  his  fever-stricken  body.  And  he  managed  at  last  to  dress 
himself.  With  great  difficulty,  by  crawling  and  walking,  he 
managed  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  house.  And  then  with 
new  determination  he  began  to  walk  toward  the  court  house. 

The  officers  were  dragging  a  shrieking  man  from  the  jail 
when  he  stepped  up  on  the  steps  and  calmly  ordered  the 
sheriff  to  stop.  And  then  turning  to  the  people  who  had 
gathered  round,  he  began  to  talk.  He  told  them  brokenly, 
incoherently  of  a  crime  he  had  committed  in  his  youth,  of 
somewhere  he  had  gone.  But  when  he  told  them  of  some- 
thing he  had  seen  in  a  newspaper  in  San  Francisco  and  of 
something  that  seemed  to  force  him  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  his  whole  manner  changed.  His  weak,  trembling  knees 
became  steady  under  him,  his  head  was  thrown  back  with 
his  old-time  grace,  and  suddenly,  almost  unconsciously,  he 
began  to  speak  as  he  had  never  spoken  before.  The  people 
stood  amazed  as  his  rich,  musical  voice  sent  forth  his  burn- 
ing, eloquent  words.  He  seemed  to  hear  again  the  cheering 
crowds,  he  seemed  again  to  be  speaking  in  the  convention, 
when  the  negro,  half  crazed  with  fear  and  agony,  gave  one 
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piercing  shriek,  "Murder!"  The  speaker  suddenly  stopped, 
he  was  a  sick  man  again,  his  weak,  tottering  limbs  had 
almost  given  away  with  him,  when  he  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  and  said  calmly,  "That  negro  is  innocent !  I  am 
Jim  Mann.  I  killed  Isaac  Horton  !  Mr.  Sheriff,  take  your 
prisoner,"  and  fell  over — dead. 


A  VISION. 

BY  '06. 

[Composed  at  midnight  by  a  man  standing  in  front  of  a  minister's 
home.     The  man  of  God  is  praying  by  the  window.] 

'Twas  midnight.    The  November  moon, 

Full,  queenly,  in  the  zenith  sat 

'Neath  aureoles  of  autumn  hues 

While  she  surveyed  the  sleeping  world. 

No  breeze  disturbed  the  silver  mists, 

That  hid  the  blackness  of  the  dales. 

A  holy  quiet  bound  the  earth. 

The  dew-drops,  children  of  the  mist, 

Locked  arms  upon  the  glistening  roof, 

Tumbled  o'er  the  eaves  and  passed 

A  light  that  through  a  window  shone. 

The  circling  of  the  suns  and  stars 

Had  brought  another  Sabbath  day, 

Laden  -with  healing  balm  of  rest 

For  jaded  limbs  and  burdened  souls. 

'Twas  that  sweet  hour  when  throbbing  waves 

Of  deity  break  on  men's  lives 

And  smooth  the  tracks  of  troubling  thoughts. 

A  silhouette  the  curtain  caught, 

A  head  bowed  long  on  knotted  hands. 

It  moved,  then  blackness  filled  the  space. 
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THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  DOG. 

BY  EDNA  CLYDE  KtLGO. 

While  "tumbling  about"  in  a  much  used  library,  I  recently 
came  upon  a  volume  which  from  the  outward  appearance  I 
easily  mistook  for  a  new  book.  However,  further  examina- 
tion proved  that  it  was  published  nearly  two  years  ago. 
This  volume  is  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  by  Mr.  Alfred  Ollivant. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  few  reviewers  given  this 
story  much  attention  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  critics  of 
new  books  have  shamefully  slighted  it. 

Mr.  Ollivant  can  not  be  excelled  as  the  teller  of  a  dog  story; 
by  far  the  most  charming  dogs  yet  delineated  in  literature 
are  those  that  he  has  given  us,  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  and 
"Danny."  In  these  two  books  the  author  has  catered  to  the 
popular  taste  for  animal  stories  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
not  over-stepped  the  bounds  of  reason  by  taking  that  senti- 
mental view  of  animal  life,  which  Mr.  John  Burroughs  so 
justly  attacked  last  spring.  Mr.  Ollivant  writes  in  that 
most  charming  of  dialects — the  Scottish;  on  every  page  are 
painted  scenes  from  which  "Old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs." 
In  the  characters  he  draws  still  burns  that  patriotic  fire  of 
which  Burns  and  "Scot's,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  were 
aflame.  The  Scotch  are  of  all  people  the  most  patriotic,  and 
well  may  they  be.  England  may  boast  of  her  glorious  deeds 
and  victories  won,  but  behind  them  all  flowed  the  life-blood 
of  Scottish  troops  in  whose  veins  poured 

"the  patriotic  tide, 
That  stream'd  thro'  great  unhappy  Wallace's  heart." 

Today  these  people  are  as  proud  of  "old  Scotia"  as  when 
Burns  sang  their  simple  lays.  In  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  Mr. 
Ollivant  has  vividly  portrayed  these  "hardy  sons  of  rustic 
toil"  as  they  live  their  simple  life  in  the  northern  hills  of  Scot- 
land. Here  it  is  that  the  shepherds  and  the  Gray  Dogs  live 
and  toil.  Into  the  character  of  these  men — and  their  faithful 
dogs  as  well — is  instilled  the  character  of  the  country  in 
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which  they  dwell.    Let  me  quote  a  description  of  one  of 
these  men. 

"A  tall  gaitered  man  with  weather-beaten  face,  strong, 
lean,  austere,  and  the  blue  gray  eyes  of  the  hill  country, 
came  striding  into  the  yard.  And  trotting  soberly  at  his 
heels  with  the  gravest,  saddest  eyes  ever  you  saw,  a  sheep- 
dog puppy."  It  is  a  lonely  life  these  people  live — alone  most 
of  the  time  with  God  and  the  hills.  The  desolate  Mere 
Marches  stretches  away  in  mile  on  mile  of  sheep-infested, 
wind-swept  moorland.  Here  in  the  late  summer  months,  the 
famous  sheep-dog  trials  of  the  north  are  held.  Here  the  bat- 
tle for  the  Dale  Cup,  the  world-known  shepherd's  trophy,  is 
fought  out.  In  that  country  of  good  dogs  and  jealous  mas- 
ters, the  pride  of  place  has  long  been  held  unchallenged. 
Whatever  line  may  claim  to  follow  them,  the  Gray  Dogs 
always  lead  the  van.  And  there  is  a  saying  in  the  country: 
"Faithful  as  the  Moores  and  their  tykes." 

"Bob,  Son  of  Battle"  is  concerned  with  three  trials  for  the 
Dale  Cup:  the  background  of  the  story  is  the  simple  life  of  the 
people  around  him.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  achievement  so  to 
endow  a  dog  with  individuality  that  he  may  very  plausibly 
pass  as  the  hero  of  a  book;  this  is  what  Mr.  Ollivant  has 
accomplished  in  Bob.  The  two  contestants  for  the  cup  were 
as  utterly  different  in  character  as  were  their  masters.  Al- 
ready I  have  introduced  James  Moore  and  Bob  to  you.  The 
young  dog  combined  a  strange  sobriety  and  an  admirable 
patience;  silently  he  worked  and  resolute.  From  the  very- 
first  the  young  dog  had  that  famous  trick  of  coaxing  the 
sheep  to  do  his  wishes,  "Blending  in  short,"  as  James  put  it, 
"the  brains  of  a  man  with  the  way  of  a  woman." 

In  striking  contrast  stand  their  rivals,  M'Adam  and  his 
Tailless  Tyke.  You  rarely  meet  a  stranger  in  this  wild 
country,  but  such  was  he.  This  little  man,  "with  his  shriv- 
eled body  and  weakly  legs,  looked  among  the  sturdy,  strong- 
limbed  sons  of  the  hill  country,  like  some  brown,  wrinkle^ 
leaf. among  a  galaxy  of  green.    And  as  he  differed  physi- 
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cally,  so  he  did  morally."  The  North-country  character 
was  an  unsolved  mystery  to  him;  he  neither  understood  these 
men  nor  attempted  to.  He  stood  entirely  alone;  his  sharp, 
ill  tongue  was  rarely  still,  ever  bitter.  The  treatment  he  gave 
his  only  child  is  impossible  to  understand — we  can  only  ex- 
plain it  on  the  grounds  that  the  father  was  a  brute.  The 
only  being  M'Adam  loved  was  his  dog,  which  was  a  mere 
puppy  when  he  was  given  to  its  master.  It  had  a  "tawny 
coat,  fiery  eyes,  a  square  head  with  small,  cropped  ears,  and 
a  comparatively  immense  jaw;  the  whole  giving  promise  of 
great  strength  if  little  beauty."  The  little  man  and  his  dog 
were  inseperable.  Although  they  were  neighbors,  the  rela- 
tion between  M'Adam  and  Moore  had  been  unusually 
strained. 

To  understand  the  plot  of  this  dog  story  one  must 
remember  that  in  the  code  of  sheep-dog  honor  there  is 
written  a  word  in  stark  black  letters  "Sheep-murder,"  and 
opposite  it  another  word,  writ  large  in  the  color  of  blood, 
"Death."  The  Gray  Dogs  of  Kenmuir  have  always  been 
favorites  in  the  Daleland.  Thus  it  was  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment to  every  Daleman  when  his  master  persisted  in  his 
decision  not  to  run  Bob  for  the  cup  in  the  approaching  Dale 
Trials.  During  the  winter  Mrs.  Moore  had  died  and  "ooto* 
respect  for  his  wife's  memory"  James  Moore  was  not  to  enter 
the  lists.  This  self-denial  speaks  more  eloquently  of  his  love 
for  his  lost  wife  than  many  a  lordly  cenotaph.  The  Daleland 
people  had  set  their  hearts  on  the  Gray  Dog's  success  and 
felt  serenely  confident  of  his  victory;  but  the  sting  of  the 
matter  lay  in  this,  that  now  the  Tailless  Tyke  would  win. 
And  win  he  did  but  his  victory  had  but  a  chilling  reception. 
"At  first  there  was  faint  cheering;  but  it  sounded  like  the 
echo  of  an  echo  and  soon  died  out."  But  for  once  and  only 
once  in  his  life  was  the  little  man  content.  It  became  a  mania 
with  him;  he  had  won  it  once  and  in  spite  of  all  the  Moores 
and  all  the  Gray  Dogs  he  would  win  again.    But  as  he  often 

quoted 

"The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  aglay." 
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The  trials  came  again.  Curse  and  threaten  as  M'Adam 
might,  when  the  time  came  "Owd  Bob,"  as  the  people 
proudly  called  him,  won.  The  styles  of  the  rivals  were  well 
contrasted;  the  patience  of  one,  the  fierce  driving  of  the 
other.  The  joy  of  the  Dalemen  knew  no  bounds  when  the 
verdict  was  given.  ' 'Great  fists  were  slapped  on  mighty 
backs;  great  feet  were  stamped  on  the  sun-dried  banks  of  the 
Silver  Lea;  stalwart  lungs  were  strained  to  their  uttermost 
capacity;  and  roars  of  'Moore'  'Owd  Bob  o'  Kenmuir,'  'The 
Gray  Dogs,'  thundered  up  the  hill  side  and  were  flung  thun- 
dering back." 

Soon  after  his  victory  there  was  an  attempt  to  poison 
"Owd  Bob."  For  a  time  the  best  sheep-dog  in  the  North 
was  pawing  at  the  Gate  of  Death.  Prompt  and  stringent 
measures  just  saved  the  victim — but  only  just.  The  attempt 
on  their  hero  aroused  passionate  indignation;  it  seemed  the 
culminating  point  of  trouble  long  brewing.  There  were  no 
traces  of  the  culprit,  so  cunningly  had  he  accomplished  his 
foul  task;  but  if  there  were  no  proofs,  there  were  yet  fewer 
doubts. 

That  winter  the  "Black  Killer,"  as  sheep  murder  is  called, 
began  his  ghastly  work  in  the  Daleland.  Only  those  who 
have  lived  in  a  desolate  country  where  sheep  are  paramount 
can  imagine  the  sensation  aroused.  I  will  quote  again  the 
words  of  James  Moore,  "An  owd  dog'll  git  the  cravin'  for 

sheep  blood  on  him; he  creeps  out  o'  nights,  gallops  afar, 

hunts  his  sheep,  downs  'er,  and  satisfies  the  cravin'.  And 
he  nary  kills  but  the  one,  they  say,  for  he  knows  the  vallieo' 
sheep  same  as  you  and  me.  He  has  his  gallop,  quenches  the 
thirst,  and  then  he's  for  home,  maybe  a  score  miles  away, 
and  no  one  the  wiser  i'  th'  mornin'.  And  so  on,  till  he  comes 
to  a  bloody  death,  the  murderin'  traitor."  That,  as  James 
Moore  predicted,  came  true. 

For  a  time  there  would  be  a  lull  in  the  bloody  work  and 
the  shepherds  would  begin  to  breathe  more  freely.  Then  on 
a  stormy  night  when  the  crime  could  be  veiled  in  darkness, 
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another  victim  would  be  added  to  the  lengthening  list.  The 
Killer  always  did  his  work  with  thoroughness  and  cunning 
that  defied  detection.  Every  resort  was  tried  to  find  the 
guilty  dog  but  with  no  result.  Scarcely  a  man  doubted  the 
guilt  of  the  Tailless  Tyke  but  where  was  the  proof?  The 
days  were  slipping  away  and  the  long-anticipated  battle  for 
the  Shepherd's  Trophy  was  looming  close.  Nothing  else  was 
talked  of  in  the  country  side — not  even  the  Black-Killer. 

M'Adam  had  become  an  old  man.  Formerly  whatever  his 
faults,  there  had  been  no  harder  working  man  in  the  country. 
Instead  of  working  the  little  man  sat  all  day  long  in  the 
kitchen  at  home,  brewing  vengeance.  "They're  all  agin  us, 
Wullie.    It's  you  and  I  alan,  lad,"  he  constantly  muttered. 

Cup  day  broke  calm  and  beautiful,  a  fitting  day  on  which 
the  Shepherd's  Trophy  must  be  won  outright.  Never  had 
such  a  concourse  been  gathered  since  the  founding  of  the 
Dale  Trials.  One  by  one  the  competitors  ran  their  course, 
penned  their  sheep,  and  all  received  their  just  meed  of  ap- 
plause, save  only  M'Adam's  Red  Wull.  Last  of  all  Owd  Bob 
trotted  out  to  uphold  his  title.  "His  was  an  incomparable 
exhibition.  Sheep  should  be  humored  rather  than  hurried; 
coaxed  rather  than  coerced.  And  that  sheep-dog  has  attained 
the  summit  of  his  art  who  subdues  his  own  personality  and 
leads  his  sheep  in  pretending  to  be  led.  At  last  James  and 
Owd  Bob  were  off  on  their  last  run.  No  applause  this  time; 
not  a  voice  was  raised;  anxious  faces;  twitching  fingers;  the 

whole  crowd  tense  as  a  stretched  wire Master  and  dog 

went  about  their  business  never  so  quiet,  never  so  collected 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  shepherd  and  dog  working  together. 
The  Master,  his  face  stern  and  a  little  whiter  than  its  wont, 
casting  forward  with  both  hands,  herding  the  sheep  in;  the 
Gray  Dog,  his  eyes  big  and  bright  crawling  and  creeping 

closer  and  closer and  the  last  sheep  reluctantly  passed 

through — on  the  stroke  of  time."  The  Gray  Dog  had  won: 
Owd  Bob  o'  Kenmuir  had  won  the  Shepherd's  Trophy— the 
first  time  the  Dale  Cup  had  been  won  outright;  won  out- 
right by  the  Gray  Dogs  of  Kenmuir. 
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One  morning  while  the  hillside  was  shivering  in  the  dullness 
of  dawn,  James  Moore  was  waken  by  a  whimpering  cry 
beneath  his  window.  In  a  moment  the  master  was  down 
and  out  for  well  he  knew  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  Owd 
Bob  was  calling.  A  ragged  tear  in  the  dogs  cheek,  a  deep 
gash  in  his  throat,  a  cluster  of  tawny  red  hairs  hiding  in  the 
corners  of  his  lips,  told  the  story.  To  but  one  creature — the 
Tailless  Tyke — could  those  hairs  belong.  The  hurt  proved 
less  severe  than  at  first  seemed  possible;  the  wounds  dressed, 
the  dog  made  for  the  door.  The  Master  hurried  after  him, 
down  the  hill,  along  the  stream  and  on  to  the  Stony  Bottom 
— there  lay  a  murdered  sheep.  At  last  the  Black  Killer  had 
visited  Kenmuir. 

"I  guessed  as  much,"  said  the  Master.  "Well  it's  the  worst 
night's  work  ever  the  Killer  done.     I  reckin  th'  Owd  One 

come  on  him  while  he  was  at  it;   and  then  they  fought 

The  Killer  has  killed  his  last,  Red  Wull  has  run  his  course." 

At  last  the  proof  was  found  and  once  for  all  the  hill  country 
would  be  rid  of  its  scourge.  As  was  his  custom,  M'Adam 
tried  to  deny  the  facts  but  it  was  useless  and  James  Moore 
gave  him  six  days  in  which  to  perform  his  duty — and  well  you 
know  what  that  was.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  would  be 
done  for  him.  But  for  the  Tailless  Tyke  that  day  never 
dawned.  Thursday  night  the  air  was  oppressed  with  a 
leaden  blackness;  no  glimmer  of  light  shone  anywhere;  the 
wind  roared  and  soon  the  water-gates  of  heaven  were  flung 
wide  open.  Wet  and  weary  James  Moore  and  his  son  plodded 
home.  It's  a  Black  Killer's  night,"  murmured  the  Master, 
"I  reckin  he's  oot."  And  he  was  right,  for  ere  long  they 
came  upon  upon  the  bloody  monster  at  his  work — so  it 
seemed.  "Say  thy  prayers,  Red  Wull.  Thy  last  minute's 
come!"  muttered  the  Master.  But  just  as  he  prepared  to 
strike,  the  moon  flung  off  its  veil  of  cloud  and  revealed 
standing  there  beside  the  body  of  a  dead  sheep— Owd  Bob! 
There  could  be  no  mistaking.  In  the  darkness  the  Master 
lay,  his  face  pressed  downward  that  he  might  not  see,  moan- 
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ing  like  a  man  in  lasting  pain.  "It  was  no  dream,— the 
dead  sheep  and  that  gray  figure,  beautiful,  motionless, 
damned  for  all  eternity."  When  the  Master  next  looked  up 
it  was  to  see  M'Adam  standing  over  him,  hideous,  rocking 
to  and  fro— convulsed  with  merriment.  Then  there  would 
have  been  something  worse  than  sheep  murder  that  night 
in  that  lonely  place,  but  of  a  sudden  something  moved  from 
the  shadow  of  a  boulder  near  by.  Soon  they  could  decern, 
reveling  in  his  horrid  bedauch — the  Black  Killer.  No  mistake 
this  time.  The  Gray  Dog  stood  before  him,  motionless,  as 
though  carved  of  stone.  "An  age  it  seemed,  they  waited  so. 
Then  a  voice  clear,  yet  far  away  .  .  broke  the  silence:  'Eh 
WulhV  it  said.  There  was  no  anger  in  the  tones,  only  an 
incomparable  reproach;  the  sound  of  the  cracking  of  a  man's 
heart." 

At  length  silently  they  moved  away.  Soon  James  Moore 
was  overtaken  by  staggering  footsteps  from  behind.  "  'Man,' 
a  voice  whispered,  and  a  face  white  and  pitiful,  like  a  mother's 
pleading  for  her  child,  looked  into  his — 'Man,  ye'll  no  tell 
them  a'  ?  I'd  no  like  them  to  ken  'twas  ma  Wullie.  Think 
an  t'  bin  yer  ain  dog.'  'You  may  trust  me,'  the  other 
answered." 

The  little  man  stretched  out  his  palsied  hand,  "Gie  me  yer 
hand  on't  .  .  An  G — God  bless  ye,  James  Moore."  And  that 
is  why  the  mystery  of  the  Black  Killer  is  yet  unsolved  in  the 
Daleland. 
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THE  INNKEEPER'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY   LLOYD  S.   WALTERS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  before  the  day 
of  railroads,  the  people  of  North  Carolina  had  to  travel  over 
rough  county  roads  in  carriages  and  on  horseback.  There 
was  one  road  running  from  the  settlements  on  the  James 
river  in  Virginia  to  the  homes  of  the  Catawba  Indians  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  North  Carolina.  This  road  passed  by 
Hillsboro,  N.  C,  which  in  those  days  was  a  town  of  consid- 
erable importance.  There  were  many  inns  along  this  road; 
for  travellers  often  preferred  to  spend  the  night  in  the  country 
since  lodging  here  was  always  cheaper  than  in  the  town. 
About  seven  miles  east  of  Hillsboro  a  strange  old  man 
named  Horn  kept  one  of  these  inns,  over  the  door  of  which 
was  the  sign,  "Lodging  for  Man  and  Beast." 

The  house  was  built  of  logs  and  was  weatherboarded  and 
ceiled  with  rough  planks.  The  main  part  had  two  rooms 
downstairs  and  two  upstairs;  and  there  was  a  porch  in  front, 
which  was  closed  in  to  the  right  of  the  front  door,  forming  a 
small  room.  This  room  had  a  door  opening  on  the  porch, 
and  was  used  for  a  bar-room,  at  that  time  a  necessary  part 
of  every  house  of  entertainment.  Back  of  the  house  there 
was  a  large  log  kitchen  with  a  fireplace  ten  feet  wide  and  a 
cellar  as  large  as  the  floor.  Large  sycamore  trees  grew 
thickly  around  the  house  and  with  their  abundant  foliage 
gave  the  place  a  dark  forbidding  look  in  summer;  and  in 
winter  the  long  limbs  covered  with  bark  reached  out  like 
mighty  arms  and  encircled  the  house  in  a  ghostly  embrace. 
On  each  side  of  the  path  leading  up  to  the  frontdoor,  several 
large  dark-green  box-bushes  grew  luxuriantly  and  emitted  a 
disagreeable  odor  which  was  always  noticeable  as  one 
entered  the  house. 

All  these  things  combined  gave  the  inn  an  uninviting 
appearance;  and  the  lonely  horseman,  after  reading  the 
sign,  usually  drew  his  cloak  around  him  with  a  shudder,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  pushed  on  to  Hillsboro. 
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But  the  dreary  old  place  had  two  attractions.  One  was  a 
clear  deep  spring  in  a  grove  of  large  white  oaks  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  house,  where  many  a  tired  traveller 
drank  and  refreshed  himself  before  continuing  his  journey. 
The  other  was  the  landlord's  daughter.  She  had  ridden 
behind  her  father  on  horseback,  when  quite  a  little  girl,  all 
the  way  from  Pennsylvania.  Her  school-master  had  been 
the  Rev.  John  Chavis,  "a  freeman  of  color,"  who  taught  a 
classical  school  in  what  is  now  Durham  county.  She  was 
pretty,  modest  and  of  a  retiring  disposition  and  was  as  well 
educated  as  most  girls  who  lived  in  town.  Betsy  Horn  was 
her  name,  and  she  was  as  gentle  and  kind  as  her  father  was 
morose  and  disagreeable.  When  she  once  handed  a  man  a 
drink,  brought  from  the  cool  spring,  he  swore  it  was  nectar 
stolen  from  the  gods  and  eagerly  sought  every  opportunity 
for  another  draught  from  the  same  hand — or  thus  at  least 
did  John  Mason,  a  young  man  from  Granville  county,  who 
frequently  passed  this  inn  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

On  his  first  trip  to  Chapel  Hill,  he  and  his  servant  stopped 
at  the  spring  under  the  white  oaks  on  a  hot  September  day 
to  rest  their  tired  horses  and  drink  some  of  the  sparkling 
water.  Betsy  was  filling  her  pail  at  the  time;  and,  hidden  by 
the  clump  of  witch-hazel  around  the  spring,  the  youth  did  not 
discover  her  till  they  were  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other. 
As  she  stooped  to  dip  the  water  and  her  long  black  curls  fell 
over  her  arms  which  were  bare  to  the  elbows,  he  swore  to 
himself  that  she  was  a  water  nymph  that  lived  in  the  spring 
to  minister  to  thirsty  youths. 

"Will  you  have  a  drink?"  said  she  softly,  handing  him  a 
a  large  gourd  of  water. 

"Would  mortals  partake  of  the  nectar  of  the  gods?' '  thought 
he;  and  before  he  was  through  drinking  he  had  decided  that 
it  was  too  late  to  go  on  to  Hillsboro  that  night,  although 
the  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens. 

Thus  young  John  Mason  became  a  frequent  lodger  at  the 
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inn  of  Mr.  Horn  in  spite  of  the  doubtful  reputation  of  the 
old  man.  He  went  home  from  the  university  oftener  than 
was  necessary  just  to  spend  a  night  at  the  gloomy  old  house 
among  the  sycamores.  Betsy,  too,  began  to  enjoy  these 
visits,  and  when  she  caught  sight  of  the  young  student  com- 
ing around  the  bend  in  the  road,  her  heart  beat  faster,  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  a  livelier  glow,  and  the  tints  in  her  cheeks 
became  redder  than  before.  She  did  not  need  to  be  told  why 
this  young  man  stopped  at  her  father's  inn  instead  of  at  the 
better  inns  in  Hillsboro.  The  old  innkeeper  seemed  neither 
to  like  nor  dislike  the  young  student.  He  maintained  the 
same  silent,  sullen  demeanor  to  him  as  to  all.  If  he  was  not 
absolutely  rude,  one  instinctively  knew  that  it  was  because 
he  was  an  innkeeper,  and  was  afraid  of  driving  men  away 
from  his  inn. 

Time  passed,  and  it  was  now  more  than  three  years  since 
the  first  meeting  at  the  spring.  On  a  bright  sunny  afternoon 
in  the  latter  part  of  November  John  Mason  rode  along  the 
old  Hillsboro  and  Oxford  road  on  his  way  back  to  Chapel 
Hill  from  a  visit  to  his  home.  It  had  snowed  a  few  days 
before;  but  now  there  seemed  to  be  a  reaction  in  nature,  and 
the  weather  was  almost  like  Indian  summer.  As  he  rode  up 
to  the  inn,  an  old  negro  was  cutting  wood  in  the  yard,  and 
singing: 

"Pull  off  your  coat  and  roll  up  your  sleeve, 
Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  trabel,  I  believe." 

"Howdy,  Marse  John,"  said  the  old  negro,  who  was  called 
Uncle  Buck,  "  'light,  sah,  en  let  me  take  yo'  hoss.  Don't  git 
dat  snow  on  yer  boots;  ef  de  sun  had  er  cum  out  yistiddy 
lack  it  have  ter  day,  hit  erd  er  done  been  melted  off,  sho?" 

"Why,  howdy,  Uncle  Buck,"  said  John,  "you  seem  to  be 
getting  along  Jordan  pretty  well.    Where's  Miss  Betsy?" 

"Don't  spec  I's  trablen  Jordan,  suh.  Miss  Betsy's  gone  to 
de  spring." 

The  young  man  gave  Uncle  Buck  the  horse  and  went  to 
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find  Betsy.     As  he  neared  the  spring  he  heard  her  singing 
part  of  an  old  ballad: 

"Who  will  shoe  my  pretty  little  foot? 

Who  will  glove  my  hand? 

Who  will  kiss  my  rosy  cheeks?" — 

"I  will,"  said  he,  running  from  behind  the  chump  of  witch- 
hazel  without  waiting  for  the  remaining  line  of  the  stanza, 
"if  you'll  let  me.    May  I,  Betsy?" 

"Oh — er — er—Johnl — you'll  make  me  spill  my  pail  of 
water!" 

Ten  minutes  later  John  was  carrying  the  pail  of  water  to 
the  house,  and  Betsy  was  walking  by  his  side,  lost  in  the 
present  moment,  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  what  a 
day  would  bring  forth. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  John  remembered  his  saddle- 
bags for  the  first  time  since  he  arrived  and  went  to  see  about 
them  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety;  for  in  them  there  was  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  his  father  was  sending  to  a  merchant 
in  Hillsboro.  As  he  went  toward  the  stables  he  met  the 
landlord  bringing  the  saddle-bags  to  the  house.  John  took 
them  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  thought  he  saw  a  strange  look  in 
the  old  man's  eyes;  and  it  troubled  him.  But  at  one  glance 
from  Betsy,  all  suspicion  left  his  mind  and  he  believed  he  had 
seen  nothing  unusual  in  the  face  of  the  landlord. 

After  supper  was  over  and  the  young  man  had  gone  to  his 
room,  Mr.  Horn  and  his  wife  and  daughter  sat  around  the 
large  old  fireplace,  the  old  man  smoking  and  the  two  women 
knitting.  There  was  no  conversation,  for  Betsy  was  think- 
ing of  her  lover,  and  the  landlord  was  too  sullen  and  selfish 
to  talk  when  it  was  not  necessary.  He  threw  pine  knots  on 
the  fire,  one  after  the  other  as  they  burnt  out;  for  their  flick- 
ering light  served  in  the  place  of  candles.  The  only  sounds 
were  the  click  of  the  knitting  needles,  the  sputtering  of  the 
pine  knots,  and  the  occasional  moan  of  a  screech-owl  out- 
side in  the  sycamores.  They  had  sat  for  a  long  time  thus, 
when  the  girl  noticed  that  the  old  man  was  no  longer  with 
them. 
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"Where  is  father?"  said  she,  with  a  slight  tone  of  fear  in 
her  voice. 

Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  sound  overhead  as  of 
some  one  leaping  out  of  bed,  and  then  there  was  a  struggle. 
Instantly  Betsy  seized  the  burning  pine  knot  from  the  hearth 
and  flew  with  it  up  the  steps  toward  the  room  of  her  lover. 
As  she  entered  the  room  with  the  flaming  torch,  she  saw  her 
father  with  a  long  knife  in  his  hand,  desperately  struggling 
with  the  young  man.  Before  she  could  utter  a  word,  the 
student's  foot  slipped  and  the  two  fell.  Then  mingled  with 
the  noise  of  the  fall  there  was  a  gurgling  sound,  and  Betsy 
saw  the  blood  gush  from  the  throat  of  her  lover.  With  a 
wild  scream  she  threw  down  the  torch  and  fell  on  her  knees 
by  his  side,  and  was  covered  with  his  blood.  The  pine  knot 
went  out  and  the  three  were  left  in  darkness.  When  the 
mother  a  few  seconds  later  brought  in  another  torch,  the 
young  man  was  dead  and  Betsy's  reason  was  gone  forever. 

Soon  people  began  to  suspect  the  old  man.  He  sold  his 
place  and  moved  away,  no  one  knew  where.  A  saddle  was 
found  in  a  swamp  near  by  and  a  great  bloody  spot  on  the 
floor  of  an  upstairs  room  was  discovered  under  some  rub- 
bish. John  Mason  was  not  missed  for  some  time.  His 
people  thought  he  was  at  the  university;  and  his  friends 
there  thought  he  was  home.  When  he  was  last  missed  and 
could  not  be  found,  it  was  concluded  that  he  was  murdered 
at  the  old  inn,  his  body  disposed  of  in  some  way,  and  his 
horse  led  into  a  mire  in  the  swamp  and  allowed  to  sink 
beneath  the  ground. 

To-day  the  old  house  is  still  standing  and  the  dark  spot 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  floor.  The  sycamores  have  been 
broken  by  storms  and  the  porch  has  sunk  down  till  it 
reminds  one  of  a  hat  pulled  over  a  murderer's  face.  The  box- 
bushes  have  long  since  died;  and  in  their  places  rank  weeds 
grow  up  to  the  very  door.  No  one  lives  there,  and  when  a 
lonely  passer-by  at  night  hears  the  sad  wail  of  the  screech- 
owl,  he  feels  the  marrow  creeping  in  his  bones,  and  resolves 
not  to  pass  that  way  by  himself  again. 
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ENEMIES. 

BY  A.   SEED. 

The  man  who  takes  advantage 

Of  a  grizzly  six  inch  beard, 
To  save  the  price  of  a  cotton  tie — 

That  mortal  should  be  feared. 

Likewise  he  who  walks  a  mile 

To  murder  half  a  cent, 
Is  one  to  fear  each  day  you  live — 

To  swindle  is  his  bent. 

And  he  who  binds  the  celluloid 

Beneath  his  stingy  gills — 
Don't  introduce  him  to  your  books — 

He's  a  stranger  to  his  bills. 

Also  he  who  writes  a  hand 

The  Angels  couldn't  read, 
Is  very  loose  with  small  affairs — 

And  him  you  never  need. 

And  he  who  splits  his  hair  midway, 

And  sideways  splits  his  name, — 
You'd  best  look  out  for  that  young  man 

At  the  last  deal  in  the  game. 

Moreover,  he  who  sits  at  ease 

While  udarlin's"  on  her  feet, 
Is  one  who'd  rob  the  graveyard  dead — 

Don' t pass  him  on  the  street. 

Fin'ly,  brethren,  skin  your  eyes, 

And  watch  your  private  ME, 
For  thine  own  self,  above  all  else, 

Is  thy  worst  enemy. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE   ARCHIVE. 

BY  N.   S.   OGBURN. 

Like  the  scriptural  "grain  of  mustard  seed"  was  the  first 
issue  of  the  Trinity  Archive;  by  this  no  disparagement  is 
meant,  for  we  allude  not  so  much  to  its  small  beginnings  as 
to  its  steady  growth.  The  first  issue  of  the  Archive  is  a 
small  magazine  of  eighteen  pages,  published  by  the  two 
Literary  Societies  and  under  the  censorship  of  Professor 
Armstrong.  One  man  from  each  Society  was  elected  for  each 
department,  making  two  editors  to  handle  each  division  of 
the  work.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  say  that  the  two 
chief  editors  were  J.  S.  Bassett,  Hesperian,  and  G.  N.  Roper, 
Columbian;  Review  editors,  G.  T.  Adams,  H.,  and  D.  C. 
Roper,  C;  Exchange  editors,  M.  C.  Thomas,  H.,  and  W.  A. 
Barrett,  C;  "Locals"  editors,  D.  C.  Branson,  H.,  and  J.  C. 
Montgomery,  C;  and  Alumni  editors,  E.  L.  Moffit,  H.,  and 
W.  H.  Rhodes,  C. 

The  Archive  was  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  New  York 
Nation  and  consisted  very  largely  of  solid  matter.  There 
was  no  light-(Aeac/ec/)  fiction  such  as  William  Shakspere's 
posthumous  plays.  (See  Wayside  Wares).  In  fact,  the 
Archive  has  always  stood  much  higher  as  producing  good 
records  of  North  Carolina  history  than  as  holding  a  high 
standard  of  literary  merit.  Its  aim  was  to  publish  "a  con- 
cise statement  of  original  investigation  in  any  department" 
and  "to  bury  in  the  dust  of  the  top  shelf,  dull  efforts  to  say 
nothing  in  many  words,  mild  platitudes  on  ancient  classics, 
and  meanderings  through  happy  sentiment."  So  much  for 
their  aims. 

But  on  reading  the  first  Archive,  we  find  it  as  dull  and 
sensible  as  it  is  to-day.  It  has  six  and  one-half  pages  taken 
up  by  editorial  matter,  or  considerably  over  one-third.  The 
rest  of  the  little  monthly  is  taken  up  by  instructive  reviews, 
Guning's  Rhetoric  or  Joynes-Messner's  German  Grammar, 
notes  on  local  affairs  and  the  Alumni,   and  criticisms  on 
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exchanges.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  first  numbers 
of  the  Trinity  Archive  contained  none  of  the  literature — 
stories  and  poems — which  we  now  consider  essential  to  a 
first-class  college  magazine,  still  we  must  not  overlook  its 
real  merits.  Modelled  as  it  was  on  the  New  York  Nation, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  full  of  short,  terse,  crisp 
editorials  dealing  with  college  and  national  affairs.  It  elim- 
inated sentimentalism  and  strove  to  publish  only  what  was 
worth  preserving. 

We  must  hasten  on,  for  it  is  our  desire  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  Archive  from  1887  until  to-day.  Before  we  leave  the 
first  issue  let  us  decribe  it  as  a  monthly  newspaper  devoted 
to  the  college  interests  and  reporting  college  news.  To  trace 
its  development  from  a  montly  newspaper,  devoid  of  fiction 
or  any  high  literature,  to  a  magazine  equally  devoted  to  col- 
lege interests  and  economic  matter,  but  also  devoted  to 
historical  essays  and  stories  and  poems — this  is  our  aim. 

The  Archive  continued  in  its  early  form  through  its  fourth 
year,  publishing  sometimes  fourteen,  sometimes  sixteen  or 
eiphteen  pages.  And  yet  in  its  fourth  volume  we  find 
attempts  at  poetry,  some  of  the  funny,  some  ridiculous.  In 
April,  1891,  "E.  C.P."  was  havingdreams  one  "evening  late 
in  spring,"  but  I  will  not  repeat  his  memories  of  a  childhood 
spent  in  hearing  doves  coo  and  in  fishing  minnows  from  the 
brook  for  he  was  "only  dreaming." 

The  fifth  volume  does  not  show  any  great  development, 
but  there  are  two  important  steps  taken.  The  Archive's 
leaves  were  reduced  in  size  and  increased  in  number,  so  that 
in  appearance  it  more  nearly  resembled  a  magazine.  The 
other  improvement  made  has  formed  the  policy  of  the  Archive 
up  to  the  present  day.  In  May  of  1892,  a  Historical  Society 
was  formed  to  "carry  on  original  investigation  in  communi- 
ties where  data  of  historical  importance  may  be  found."  It 
was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Weeks,  and  hoped  to 
make  Trinity  one  of  the  historical  centers  of  the  South. 
Many  papers  were  prepared  by  students  and,  being  short 
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and  pithy,  have  found  their  way  into  the  magazine.  It  is  to 
this  Historical  Society  and  to  the  kind  advice  of  Dr.  Weeks 
and  later  of  Dr.  Bassett,  that  the  Archive  owes  her  strength 
in  historical  matter.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  show  how 
much  has  been  done  in  this  line  for  that  has  already  been 
told  in  "Contributions  of  the  Archive  to  History."  We  are 
not  surprised  to  find  in  the  next  year  many  contributions  to 
North  Carolina  history.  The  editors  for  this  year  set  a  high 
standard  for  quality  of  contributions,  but  still  had  far  too 
much  of  the  cheap  personal  joke.  The  seventh  volume  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  its  predecessor  as  a  whole;  we  might 
comment  on  one  innovation — changing  the  local  and  per- 
sonal jokes  to  "Fools'  Gossip" — but  will  return  to  it  later. 

The  eight  volume  of  the  Archive  brings  us  to  a  new  epoch 
in  its  development.  Hitherto  it  had  been  in  the  charge  of 
the  two  societies,  now  the  editors  were  chosen  from  the 
Senior  class  and  both  financial  and  editorial  responsibility 
was  undertake  by  the  class  of  '95.  The  Archive  was  not 
so  successful  in  some  respects  and  was  somewhat  smaller  in 
size;  but  it  had  taken  a  step  to  the  front  in  selecting  editors 
which  bore  fruit  later  on.  Moreover,  it  made  some  attempts 
at  original  work,  such  as  stories,  and  eliminated  from  its 
pages  all  personal  jokes. 

But  to  the  class  of  '96  we  must  yield  the  palm,  for  in 
every  respect  it  was  the  most  successful  year  the  Archive 
had  up  to  this  time  achieved.  During  this  year  the  class 
published  552  pages  of  the  Archive — a  big  jump  from  the 
280  or  300  pages  of  the  previous  issue.  It  was  made  up 
largely  of  historical  matter  but,  for  the  first  time,  contained 
some  good  stories.  The  editor,  S.  W.  Sparger,  says  that  the 
poem  and  short  story  greatly  improve  the  magazine,  making 
it  more  readable  and  attractive  in  its  appearance  and,  he 
adds,  this  form  of  writing  is  most  beneficial  to  the  writer. 
"We  have  offered  inducements  to  the  poet  and  the  story- 
writer  and  have  urged  them  to  come  forward;  but  as  yet 
they  have  failed  to  appear." 
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To  the  class  of  '97  is  due  one  improvement:  Wayside 
Wares.  All  college  magazines  have  felt  the  necessity  for 
treating  the  college  gossip  in  some  light  form,  but  the  old 
style  joke,  often  coarse  and  always  far  too  personal,  were 
below  the  dignity  of  a  first-class  college  magazine.  Wayside 
Wares  was  an  attempt  to  treat  in  a  humorous  style  all 
college  life,  and  was  perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 
Certainly  no  better  solution  has  been  found.  Little  can  be 
said  of  the  Archive  in  1897-8  except  that  it  followed  the 
lead  taken  by  the  class  of  '96  and  that  it  reflects  credit  on  the 
class  and  college.  But  when  we  come  to  the  next  volume  of 
the  Archive,  we  see  one  of  the  most  successful  year's  work 
ever  done  by  the  Senior  class.  While  the  class  of  '96  set  the 
standard,  it  was  the  class  of  '99  that  carried  out  this  stand- 
ard. Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Newsom,  the  Archive 
had  more  and  better  short  stories  than  ever  before.  Among 
the  many  contributors  to  the  Archive  that  year  were, 
Messrs.  Culbreth,  Highsmith,  Peele,  North,  Cowan,  and 
Webb.  Since  those  palmy  days  our  magazine  has  never  done 
so  well;  and  of  the  rest  of  its  history  little  need  be  said.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  during  these  last  years,  especially 
while  the  class  of  '03  managed  the  Archive,  practically  all 
contributions  were  made  by  students.  If  this  policy  be 
followed  in  the  future,  the  Trinity  Archive  should  become 
not  only  a  credit,  but  a  means  of  education,  to  the  whole 
student  body. 

The  first  criticism  we  would  make  of  the  Archive  in  its 
former  years  is  that  it  took  up  such  dry  and  (to  us  of  to-day ) 
hackneyed  subjects  as  "The  Subjunctive  Mood,"  and  "The 
Infinitive,"  or  "The  World  is  Round."  Then,  too,  we  would 
notice  that  very  few  original  contributions  were  made  at  first 
by  the  students.  Paragraphs  from  some  ancient  or  mediaeval 
writers  were  inserted,  often,  to  fill  up  space.  Short  poems 
or  verses  were  quoted  from  Milton,  Herrick,  Tennyson,  or 
some  old  scrap-book.  There  were  editorials  which  often 
proved  inconsistent  with  some  advertisement  included  under 
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the  same  cover.  For  instance,  among  the  advertisements, 
we  find  one  for  "Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes;" 
and  then  among  the  editorials  which  follow,  there  is  this 
question:  "Why  do  boys  spend  so  much  money  for  cigar- 
ettes?" a  thing,  "which  is,  to  say  the  least,  useless."  The 
editors  might  have  found  an  answer  to  their  question  by 
asking  the  managers,  who  inserted  the  advertisement.  There 
might  have  been  excuses  for  all  of  these  mistakes.  The 
students  might  have  had  little  encouragement  to  write,  or 
they  might  have  been  somewhat  backward  in  taking  up  a 
new  work,  all  of  which  are  very  good  reasons. 

But  let  us  consider,  now,  what  improvements  have  been 
made  since  the  first  few  years  of  the  Archive.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  years,  '88,  '96,  and  '98,  prizes  were  offered  to  the 
student  who  should  produce,  (1)  the  best  historical  article, 
(2)  the  best  poem  not  to  exceed  seventy -five  lines,  (3)  the 
best  piece  of  fiction.  At  the  end  of  the  first  two  sessions,  no 
one  was  considered  worthy  of  the  prizes,  and  so  they  were 
not  delivered.  However,  these  years  mark  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  magazine  from  about  thirty  to  seventy  and  some- 
times more  pages,  and  the  production  of  such  articles  as 
"Trinity's  Past,"  "Present,"  and  "Future,"  and  "Poets  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century." 

The  Archive's  editorials  have  always  been  good.  Hence 
there  has  not  been  much  improvement  in  them.  They  have 
been  usually  upon  up-to-date  subjects,  pleading  for  economy 
of  time  by  the  students,  for  a  broader  study  avoiding  the 
following  of  one  line  of  study  exclusively,  for  better  writing 
and  speaking  and  society  work,  In  fact,  they  have  usually 
dealt  with  subjects  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  every 
student,—- :as  they  should.  The  loafer  is  designated  as  "a 
hindrance  to  the  world's  progress,"  and  lynching  is  said  to 
foster  "an  universal  reign  of  violence,"  since  it  gives  to  every 
man  the  right  to  appeal  to  force  when  the  course  of  the  law 
does  not  suit  him.  Such  thoughts  are  always  up-to-date. 
We  should  have  more  of  such  a  nature. 
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The  poetry  in  the  Archive  has  improved  a  great  deal  over 
what  it  was  in  its  first  years;  but  we  would  have  the  poets(?) 
who  contribute  to  the  magazine  to  know  that  a  very  great 
compliment  is  not  paid  them  we  say  this;  for  in  the  first 
years,  there  was  little  or  no  poetry,  nor  are  the  contributed 
poems  to-day  what  they  should  be.  Nevertheless,  there  has 
been  some  improvements  as  the  following  verses  will  show. 
Among  the  locals  of  the  first  few  issues,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  the  spring,  the  just  weaned  Freshman, 

Longeth  for  his  father's  shed; 

In  the  spring,  the  classic  Soph'more 

Sees  his  Math,  goal  just  ahead; 

In  the  spring  the  Junior's  mustache 

Sets  itself  to  grow. 

In  the  spring  the  trembling  Senior 

Fears  his  thesis  is  no  go." 

There  is  some  more  truth  in  this  than  poetry.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  it  seems  that  some  Senior  must  have 
written  the  following: 

"The  melancholy  days  have  come, 
Un welcomed  and  forlorn; 
The  graduate  now  must  hasten  home, 
And  go  to  ploughing  corn." 

Quite  a  take-down  for  the  poor  fellow,  no  doubt!  But  the 
most  sentimental  was  the  man  who  wrote: 

"Peace  to  thy  askes,  cold,  stiff  skeeter ! 
Skill  tried  to  kill  thee, — Death  has  beat  her." 

Then,  let  us  look  at  a  little  later  number,  one  of  the  issues 
for  '98;  and  here  we  find  what  seems  to  be  a  true  prayer. 
Appealing  to  the  years,  the  suppliant  says : 

"Forbid  that,  while  years  ever  recklessly  spin, 
The  nation  should  seek  purest  glory  to  win, 
While  selfish  self-seekers  debauch  her  in  sin, 
Then  howl  o'er  her  wretched  condition." 

The  difference  between  the  earlier  and  later  poetry  is  that 
the  earlier  contained  very  poor  thought  mixed  with  little 
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good;  while  the  later  shows  better  thought  and  more  feel- 
ing. 

And  why  should  we  not  have  more  poetry  and  better? 
Have  we  not  men  in  the  South  who  are  willing  to  be  called 
dreamers,  if  with  their  dreams  they  can  stir  the  heart  of  the 
most  stubborn,  and  inspire  the  life  of  the  most  loyal?  Gladly 
will  we  welcome  the  day,  when,  if  one  say  to  us  "Can  any 
good  poet  come  out  of  Trinity?"  we  may  say  to  him  "Come 
and  see." 

Perhaps  the  "locals"  and  "personal"  jokes  which  have 
been  criticised  so  severely  in  former  times,  are  the  most  in- 
teresting departments  to  the  reviewer.  Certainly  we  found 
more  pleasure  in  reading  these  humorous  sketches  and  quaint 
jokes.  Some  are  appropriate  to-day:  "The  quality  of  mercy 
is  not  strained;  but  the  quality  of  meal  at  the  B  club  should 
be  sifted." 

Some  of  the  boys,  wearing  other  men's  shoes  so  as  not  to 
be  caught  up  with,  went  out  on  a  raid  and  came  back  sing- 
ing: 

"Sights  of  hen-coops  all  remind  us 

We  can  eat  some  hen  fruit  too, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind 

Foot-prints  of  another's  shoe." 

In  "ye  goode  olde  times,"  the  chivalry  of  Trinity  College 
held  women  in  high  esteem.  In  one  Archive  we  find  the 
following:  "I  suggest  an  ordinance:  That  no  Freshman, 
or  Freshmen,  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  to  any  girl,  or  girls, 
who  may  matriculate  at  this  College."  I  would  that  not 
only  I,  but  all  this  faculty  were  even  as  this  "Weary." 

The  poet  too,  makes  a  cut  at  the  Freshman: 

"truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again." 

"In  the  parlor  on  a  sofa, 
Looking  very  sweet, 
Sat  a  young  and  lovely  maiden 
Waiting  him  to  greet. 

"In  he  walked,  a  blooming  Freshmam, 
Gaudily  well  dressed, 
Fondly  round  he  clasped  the  maiden, 
And  her  lips  he  pressed. 
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"Am  I  first?  he  fondly  asked  her, 
In  his  joyous  mirth; 
'Thou  art  first,'  she  quickly  answered — 
Truth  was  crushed  to  earth. 

"  'Am  I  first'?  in  turn  she  asked, 
0,  must  truth  be  slain ! 
'Thou  art  last,'  he  then  responded — 
Truth  arose  again." 

Be  not  uplifted,  Oh  Sophomore,  for  "pride  goeth  before  a 
fall,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  destruction."  "A  certain 
Homer-admiring,  Horace-inspired  Soph."  we  find  "recently 
informed  his  best  girl  that  his  thoughts  travel  in  a  rhetorical 
chariot,  drawn  by  logical  steeds,  guided  by  mathematical 
reins,  and  impelled  by  an  historical  scourge.  The  next  day 
she  noticed  him  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  woodpile  patching 
his  trousers;  so  she  still  has  some  hopes  of  his  ultimate 
recovery."  Even  in  those  dark  days  Trinity  must  have  been 
a  "preacher's"  college  for  the  "Fool"  pleasantly  notes: 

"Where  Theologues  will  sometimes  go 
'Tis  very  to  tell, 
But  beyond  a  doubt  we  all  know 
That  Freshmen  go  to oh  well!" 

Poor  Zack  had  a  hard  time  with  the  ladies.  Although  a 
Freshman,  he  made  a  call  and  everything  went  very  pleas- 
antly until  she  asked:  "You  are  a  Freshman,  are  you?" 
"No."  "But  I  have  never  seen  you  before,  and  then — excuse 
me — you  look  like  a  Freshman." 
"Do  I?  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not." 
"Oh  yes.    You  are  a  Theological  student  then." 

"Oh  Lord!  I've  got  to  go  home!  Come  on! 
Alas!  What  will  become  of  me! 
Shall  I  ever  lower  be? 
How  I  wish  that  I  could  die, 
A  Theological-Freshman  I ! " 

Perhaps  this  may  sound  familiar  to  some  Seniors: 
"Prof. Mr.  C,  will  you  give  us  the  divisions  of  Philoso- 
phy? 
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Mr.  C. 1 — I  agree  with  the  author  on  that  point,  Pro- 
fessor." 

Nor  do  the  faculty  escape,  it  appears:  "The  beauty  and 
chivalry  of  Trinity  met  on  the  evening  of  February  29th,  in 
a  Leap  Year  Party  capacity  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Nannie 
Craven.  The  evening  was  spent  very  pleasantly  till  about 
10:30  p.  m.,  when  the  young  ladies,  having  excused  them- 
selves for  a  moment,  slipped  off  home.  The  gentlemen 
waited  patiently  for  about  two  hours  before  they  realized 
that  they  were  sold,  sold,  sold.  When  they  perceived  just 
how  the  matter  lay,  Professors  Cranford  and  Houston 
both  made  a  short  talk  about  the  purity  and  nobility  of  a 
heart  which  would  never  practice  deception.  Then  they 
shook  hands  around  agreeing  not  to  mention  the  matter  to 
the  "other"  boys,  after  which  they  all  took  a  chew  of 
tobacco  from  China  Merritt's  plug  of  Red  Eye,  kicked  each 
other,  and  quietly  returned  to  their  respective  homes." 

But  only  here  and  there  do  we  find  such  humerous  touches. 

We  hope  that  the  Archive  will  contain  more  light,  easy, 
racy  literature  in  the  future.  We  do  not  wish  to  underrate 
the  value  of  historical  or  economic  essays,  but  think  that 
more  benefit  is  derived  from  writing  stories  or  humorous 
essays.  But  a  few  heavy  articles  add  dignity  to  the 
Archive. 

The  production  of  a  magazine  is  no  child's  play,  nor  does 
it  exist  for  children,  but  for  college  men;  and  though  some 
of  its  articles  seem  complex  and  "heavy,"  we  must  remember 
that  there  are  some  tough  problems  which  we  must  face 
sooner  or  later.  Let  there  be  some  light  material  in  the 
magazine;  but  let  us  not  exclude  articles  because  they  have 
weight  and  meaning  to  them. 

It  is  needless  to  say  anything  about  what  literary  contri- 
butions should  be  admitted  to  the  pages  of  our  magazine, 
for  not  many  contributions  can  be  rejected, — on  account  of 
their  scarcity.  And  then,  too,  the  laws  that  might  be  sug- 
gested might  debar  this  article;  but  we  shall  venture  one 
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law,  and  it  is  that  no  article  should  be  admitted  that  does 
not  stand  upon  its  own  merits.  If  a  Freshman  writes  an 
article  that  is  worthy,  let  it  be  put  in  the  Archive;  if  a  Junior 
or  Senior  write  one,  that  is  not  worthy,  even  though  it  be 
written  for  the  magazine  by  request,  let  it  not  be  put  in. 
We  suppose,  however,  that  this  has  always  been  the  law ; 
and  it  is  hoped  will  continue  to  be  carried  out. 

Now,  as  we  come  to  the  close  of  this  article,  there  are 
many  thoughts  which  run  through  our  brain.  "What  I  have 
written,  I  have  written,"  and  soon  this  poor  attempt  at 
being  literary  and  historical  will  fade  away  and  become  an 
"Archive"  of  the  past.  If  it  will  have  created  a  new  fire  in 
the  earnest  heart  of  a  beginner  like  myself;  if  it  will  have 
called  up  pleasant  memories  to  some  alumnus;  or  if  it  will 
have  created  a  greater  love  for  the  Archive  in  any  student, 
its  mission  will  have  been  accomplished.     "Vive  la  Archive." 
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W.  P.  BUDD, Editok-in-Chdef. 

W.  S.  LOCKHART, Assistant  Editor. 


It  is  a  pertinent  question  just  now  to  ask  what  has  become 
of  college  patriotism  at  Trinity.  Evidences  of  its  disappear- 
ance are  noticeable  on  every  hand.  It  seems  all  but  impossi- 
ble to  work  up  a  genuine  and  general  enthusiasm  in  behalf 
of  any  cause,  no  matter  how  worthy  it  may  be.  Such  a 
thing  as  the  entire  student  body  or  any  large  number  of 
them,  getting  together  in  the  evenings  and  singing  the 
college  songs  and  giving  the  college  yells,  is  almost  unknown 
now.  And  why?  Because  there  is  no  occasion  for  it!  There 
is  not  one  single  event  in  the  college  year  that  appeals 
irresistably,  or  even  strongly,  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
students.  With  the  abolishing  of  the  Trinity- Wake  Forest 
debate,  and  the  consequent  cancelling  of  the  base  ball  games 
between  these  two  old  time  rivals,  the  only  remaining 
enthusiasm-compelling  event  of  the  year  disappeared.  The 
Trinity-Emory  debate  creates  little  or  no  enthusiasm;  the 
student  body  is  too  fair-minded  to  exert  its  combined  strength 
against  only  two  rivals.  All  our  base  ball  games  are  with 
teams  of  known  strength  or  weakness;  and  there  is  not 
enough  uncertainty  about  the  resulting  scores  to  give  them 
more  than  temporary  interest. 

Thus,  with  nothing  to  excite  it,  our  College  spirit  is  at 
least  dormant;  and  like  a  muscle  which  loses  its  power  of 
motion  when  left  unexercised  for  a  long  time,  we  must 
gradually  lose  our  ability  to  feel  enthusiastic  about  our  Alma 
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Mater,  unless  a  remedy  be  found.  We  need  a  resusticating 
force,  an  enthusiasm-compelling  element,  in  our  college  life. 
What  shall  it  be? 

Foot  ball. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  no  other  feature  of  college  life 
creates  so  much  genuine  enthusiasm  and  develops  so  strong 
a  college  spirit  as  foot  ball.  It  is  so  intensely  exciting,  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  players  spreads  to  the  entire  student 
body  as  if  by  magic.  There  is  that  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
struggle  which  appeals  to  every  man's  animal  spirits.  It  is 
almost  a  fever.  Base  ball  has  its  exciting  moments;  but 
they  come  rarely  when  the  score  is  tied,  or  the  home  run  is 
made.  But  football  is  all  excitement.  Every  play  is  a  crisis. 
A  spectator  can  not  help  getting  into  the  spirit  of  the  game, 
if  he  has  one  drop  of  warm  blood  in  his  veins.  Base  ball 
with  its  contestants  dozens  of  yards  apart  is  almost  wholly 
a  game  of  skill;  foot  ball  with  its  shoulder  to  shoulder  scrim- 
mage, combines  physical  strength  with  skill.  Skill  appeals 
to  a  man's  higher  instincts;  strength,  to  his  animal  spirits, 
to  his  enthusiastic  self.  A  college  man's  higher  instincts  are 
appealed  to  so  much  and  so  often  that  they  are  slightly  over- 
worked; and  it  is  allowable  that  in  athletics  his  higher 
instincts  may  take  a  rest,  and  his  animal  spirits  be  given  a 
chance  to  develop.  The  degree  of  development  in  the  higher 
instincts  of  the  student  body  determines  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  a  college;  but  the  animal  spirits  of  the 
students  determine  what  is  known  as  "college  spirit,"  or 
what  really  is  college  patriotism. 

The  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Trinity  is  not  to  be 
questioned;  but  its  college  patriotism  is  sadly  out  of  evidence. 
We  believe  that  foot  ball — inter-collegiate  foot  ball — will  do 
more  to  revive  it  than  anything  else. 

And  it  is  by  no  means  out  of  reason  to  talk  of  Trinity's 
putting  out  a  foot  ball  team.  She  can  do  it:  more  than  that, 
she  needs  to  do  it,  if  college  patriotism  has  any  value ;  for 
unless  something  is  inaugurated  to  create  a  general  enthusi- 
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asm,  our  college  spirit  will  be  in  great  danger  of  sleeping 
itself  out  of  existence. 

And  why  resort  to  foot  ball  to  revive  it?  Because  it  is  not 
only  the  surest  remedy,  but  the  most  practicable.  The 
interest  that  has  been  manifested  in  the  game  on  the  Park 
this  year  shows  that  it  is  practicable  for  Trinity  to  put  out 
a  team.  Every  afternoon  two  "scrub"  teams  are  chosen; 
and  good  games  with  close  scores  are  played  on  the  athletic 
field.  Some  of  the  old  students  who  played  on  the  class 
teams  of  last  year,  have  been  showing  up  very  well  indeed; 
and  there  is  a  large  number  of  new  students  who  have  the 
possibilities  of  good  players  in  them.  There  is  a  good  show- 
ing of  weight  and  muscle  among  them;  and  their  playing 
shows  that  with  training  and  practice  the  corresponding 
speed  could  be  attained.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  as 
far  as  the  material  for  a  team  is  concerned,  Trinity  is  well 
prepared  to  put  out  a  foot  ball  team  that  would  do  her 
credit. 

The  interest  in  the  game  is  not  confined  to  the  few  who 
play;  a  large  number  of  the  students  are  interested  in  it. 
Good  crowds  are  out  every  afternoon  to  watch  the  practice 
and  games;  and  the  scores  and  plays  are  discussed  with  a 
zeal  worthy  of  a  Yale-Harvard  game. 

Trinity  then,  has  the  material  for  a  team,  a  splendid 
athletic  field  for  it  to  play  and  practice  on,  and  an  interest 
among  the  students  which  would  materialize  into  hearty 
support  for  a  team.  The  only  requisite  that  is  lacking  is  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  faculty  and  other  "powers 
that  be''  for  Trinity  to  have  a  team. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out,  there  has  never 
been  any  actual  legislation  by  the  college  authorities  forbid- 
ding inter-collegiate  foot  ball  at  Trinity.  But  in  the  early 
90's,  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  a  series  of  defeats  and 
the  lack  of  support,  which  amounted  almost  to  positive  dis- 
couragement, on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  the  administra- 
tion.   Their  attitude  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  severe 
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criticisms  of  foot  ball  which  were  made  by  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  in  the  previous  year.  As  foot  ball 
declined,  base  ball  sprang  into  prominence,  and  has  remained 
the  chief  athletic  sport  in  Trinity  ever  since. 

When  we  advocate  foot  ball,  we  do  not  intend  that  base 
ball  shall  suffer  by  its  introduction.  We  believe  that  Trinity 
is  capable  of  supporting  a  team  of  each  kind,  and  that  the 
variety  of  athletic  sports  would  add  a  spice  to  both. 

Trinity  was  a  pioneer  in  foot  ball  in  this  state  and  indeed 
in  the  South;  and  the  time  was  when  she  had  a  team  which 
was  the  pride  of  the  college  and  even  of  the  state,  and  before 
which  all  rivals  trembled.  She  may  have  a  like  team  in  the 
near  future  if  the  college  authorities  will  but  give  their 
approval  and  support  to  the  foot  ball  element  now  in  college. 

The  day  of  "old  fogyism"  has  long  since  passed  away  at 
Trinity.  Almost  every  up-to-date  college  has  a  foot  ball  team ; 
and  Trinity  cannot  afford  to  lag  in  the  rear.  Therefore,  the 
student  body  respectfully  petition  the  college  authorities 
that  they  give  any  attempt  to  get  up  a  foot  ball  team  their 
hearty  support,  so  that  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Trinity's  progress  in  athletics  may  be  removed. 


It  seems  now  that  one  of  the  -wisest  and  most  far-reaching 
acts  ever  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  was 
the  popular  Rural  Library  Law  of  1901.  By  the  provisions 
of  this  law  the  first  six  schools,  in  each  county,  that  raised 
as  much  as  ten  dollars  were  each  given  ten  dollars  by  the 
county  and  ten  dollars  by  the  State  to  buy  books  for  a  free 
library  for  the  people  living  in  the  school  district.  The  law 
was  received  with  approval  and  even  with  enthusiasm,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  six  libraries  had  been  established 
in  most  of  the  counties.  Then  public-spirited  citizens  became 
interested  and  many  other  libraries  were  established  in  a 
number  of  counties.  At  least  one  county,  Durham,  had  a 
library  in  every  white  school  district  before  the  close  of  1902. 
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Still  later,  the  Legislature  of  1903  passed  an  act  to  create 
six  more  libraries  in  each  county  on  the  same  conditions  as 
provided  for  in  the  law  of  1901,  and  also  gave  some  addi- 
tional help  to  the  old  ones. 

As  a  result  of  this  library  movement  which  began  in  1901, 
there  were,  by  the  close  of  1902,  429  libraries  containing  in 
all  about  32,640  volumes  which  cost  more  than  $12,660. 
Since  that  time  many  new  libraries  have  been  established 
and  many  books  have  been  added  to  the  old  ones,  so  that 
by  the  present  time  there  must  be  as  many  as  35,000  vol- 
umes. It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  all  these  are  new, 
readable  books;  for  the  numbers  are  not  made  up  of  great 
wagon-loads  of  government  reports  which  constitute  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  ordinary  college  library.  As  to  the  number 
of  books  read,  we  give  the  reports  of  five  counties,  taken  at 
random,  for  the  school  year  of  1901-1902: 

Edgecombe — Number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  268;  number 
of  books  taken  out  during  year,  361. 

Durham — Number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  4,550;  number 
of  books  taken  out  during  year,  11,500. 

Wayne — Number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  384 ;  number  of 
books  taken  out  during  year,  940. 

Greene — Number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  364 ;  number  of 
books  taken  out  during  year,  487. 

Stokes — Number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  766;  number  of 
books  taken  out  during  year,  1,275. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  facts  and  figures  should  be 
exceedingly  encouraging  to  the  college  men  of  North  Carolina. 
The  scattering  of  35,000  volumes  collected  from  the  world's 
choicest  literary  treasures  must  in  a  few  years  produce  a 
most  abundant  harvest  of  students  in  our  colleges.  On  the 
farms  of  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  North  Carolina, 
there  is  to-day  many  a  bright  boy  who  needs  only  a  hint 
to  stir  his  ambition  to  the  utmost,  and  many  a  fine-souled 
girl  who  would  be  greedy  for  the  best  things  of  life  if  she 
only  knew  of  their  existence.    Eagerly  and  rapidly  these 
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boys  and  girls  are  reading  an  abundance  of  the  best  and 
purest  books  in  our  language,  and  this  is  bound  to  produce 
a  tremendous  awakening  to  the  value  of  an  education  among 
them.  Then  they  will  naturally  turn  to  the  college  to  satisfy 
the  demand  which  has  been  created  by  the  rural  libraries. 

L. 
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H.  C.  SATTERFIELD, Manager. 

A  number  of  exchanges  have  found  their  way  to  our  table 
this  month,  and  in  most  cases  have  reflected  credit  on  the 
new  editors  who  have  charge  of  the  magazines  for  this  year. 

The  best  college  magazine  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  for  this  month  is  the  Georgetown  College  Journal. 
We  shall  not  criticise  any  of  the  contributions,  since  all  are 
good,  and  well  worth  reading.  Every  department  of  this 
magazine  is  worked  up  in  the  very  best  of  style.  One  thing 
especially  noticeable  in  the  Journal  is  that  every  contribution 
is  signed  by  the  real  name  of  the  writer,  and  not  by  some 
fictitious  name.  We  shall  not  criticise  too  severely  on  this 
point,  for  fear  that  we  might  incriminate  ourself.  There  is 
always  a  satisfaction  however,  in  knowing  the  true  name  of 
the  author.  The  contribution  that  is  not  good  enough  for 
the  writer  to  sign  his  name  to,  is  not  good  enough  for  other 
people  to  read.  This  is  not  generally  done  because  of  the 
unworthiness  of  the  article,  but  on  account  of  the  timidness 
of  the  writer  and  a  fear  to  take  the  credit  that  he  really 
should  have,  thus  doing  an  injustice  to  himself  and  to  his 
friends,  who  are  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  from  their  rising 
literary  genius. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  for  October  is  up  to  its  usual 
good  standard.  It  starts  off  with  several  stanzas  of  poetry, 
"A  Song  for  Pan."  Unlike  a  good  deal  of  the  poetry  in  our 
college  magazines,  it  is  very  readable.  The  pleasantry  of  the 
poetry  is  almost  forgotten  when  we  read,  "The  Newish  of 
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1903."  The  writer  of  this  article  takes  rather  a  hackneyed 
subject  and  makes  it  still  less  interesting  by  presenting  it  in 
a  tame  manner.  This  would  possibly  have  made  a  better 
daily  theme  for  the  English  Department  than  a  contribution 
to  the  Student.  In  "Ester,"  we  find  a  very  interesting  and 
well  written  story.  The  writer  of  "Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,"  shows  that  he  has  given  his  subject  careful 
study;  and  by  frequent  quotations  from  her  works,  he  gives 
a  good  sketch  of  Elizabeth  Browning's  life. 

To  the  Red  and  White,  we  give  the  distinction  of  having 
more  departments  than  any  other  magazine  coming  to  our 
table.  These  afford  rather  dry  reading  sometimes  when 
they  are  not  tempered  with  at  least  some  fiction.  It  is 
almost  wholly  lacking  in  light  literature. 

The  Emory  and  Henry  Era  has,  in  addition  to  its  very 
attractive  cover,  some  interesting  reading  matter.  In  "His 
Plea,"  the  writer  gives  a  very  good  characterization  of  the 
negro  of  olden  times.  He  is  well  up  on  negro  dialect.  The 
oration  on  "Fools"  affords  rather  interesting  reading.  The 
writer,  however,  would  possibly  do  well  to  change  his 
standard  of  entrance  to  this  class,  or  else  the  sensible  people 
according  to  his  theory,  are  in  a  hopeless  minority.  "The 
Ragged  Peacemaker,"  is  probably  the  best  story  of  the  issue. 

The  best  story  in  the  William  Jewell  Student  is  "A  South- 
ern Romance."  Unlike  most  of  the  short  love  stories,  it  has 
rather  a  pathetic  ending  instead  of  the  stock  phrase  telling 
how  "they  lived  happily  forever  afterwards."  The  student 
would  do  well  to  develop  some  poets  among  her  contributors, 
as  the  October  number  is  wholly  lacking  in  poetry.  Nothing 
enlivens  a  college  magazine  more  than  a  few  lines  of  poetry 
thrown  in  occasionally,  provided  that  it  is  not  of  the  kind 
which  is  too  serious  and  solemn  for  a  college  magazine.  The 
trouble  with  a  great  deal  of  our  college  poetry  is  that  it  is 
too  philosophical  for  our  minds  to  penetrate. 
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The  Southwestern  University  Magazine  gives  us  in  the 
beginning  of  its  October  number  a  "Toast  to  Texas,"  which 
is  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  Should  the  wishes  and  prayers 
of  the  giver  of  this  toast  be  granted,  Texas  would  be  a 
promising  field  for  imigrants.  This  magazine  would  possi- 
bly do  well  to  confine  itself  to  more  limited  subjects  or  else 
give  more  space  for  their  treatment.  Such  subjects  as  "Re- 
lation of  Life  to  Nature,"  "Revolutions,"  and  the  "Reforma- 
tion," cannot  be  developed  in  the  limited  space  of  several 
pages. 

The  Davidson  College  Magazine  for  October  is  well  worked 
up.  "The  Deterioration  of  the  Negro,"  is  a  very  interesting 
article.  The  writer  says  the  negro  has  been  deteriorating 
since  the  civil  war,  and  offers  some  facts  and  figures  to  prove 
his  assertion.  He  offers  as  a  solution  of  the  negro  problem 
an  industrial  education.  While  the  writer  will  find  a  great 
many  who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  views,  yet  they  are 
well  worth  considering.  "Requisites  of  American  Citizen- 
ship" is  one  of  the  best  contributions  in  the  magazine.  The 
writer  is  right  in  saying  partisanship  is  not  patriotism.  We 
frequently  become  slaves  to  our  party,  without  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  contents  of  our  party  platform. 
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J.  O.  BUNKER,  1 
P.  RAT,  / 


Managers. 


AS  THEY   DID   IT. 

BY  WILL-YOU  SHAKE-BM-UP. 


FACULTATIS    PERSONS. 

Slaykum,  President.                   Cranberry, 

Pigsheep, 

Hobble-Gobble, 

Bear, 

Rabbit, 

Scant, 

►Professors.                Charlie, 

Swims, 

Pluto, 

Rosebud, 

Pond's-Meier, 

Spider  Webb, 

Knewsome,         Scrub               Pill, 

King  Geoi 

•geJFaculty.             Glassarm, 

Lesser 
Satellites. 


One  Freshman. 

Huckleberry,  Buttermilk,  and  other  Seniors. 

Scene— Unity  College. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Faculty  office.  Professors  seated  around  table, 
Cranberry  and  Pluto  pitching-  Crack-a-loo  for  a  cent,  the 
other  Satellites  looking  on.  Slaykum  walks  in  and  Satellites 
sit  on  £oor,  Pluto  cramming  pennies  in  his  mouth. 

SI.  'Tis  more  than  skin  and  bones  can  endure — to  be  thus 
insulted. 

All.    How !  what's  that  ? 

SI.    That  my  bald  head  should  thus  be  spit  upon ! 

Sc.    Ye  shades  of  Chaucer !    Oh,  m  j  President ! 

[All  fall  down  at  Slakum's  feet.~\ 

SI.  Rise,  my  children !  We  must  now  be  men.  Our  dignity 
has  been  lowered  much  indeed.  This  morning  I  strode  forth, 
wrapped  in  meditation  and  an  overcoat,  and  lo!  I  met  a 
Freshman — 

All.    A  Freshman ! 

SI.  Aye!  a  Freshman  came  to  me  and  said,  "Here,  fellow, 
take  my  trunk  up  stairs."  Took  me,  me! — Dr.  Slaykum! — 
for  a  common  porter ! 

Rose.  We,  too,  have  all  a  like  complaint.  But  yester 
morn  a  Freshman  stopped  me  on  the  path  and  said,  "Ho, 
Sir  Blushful,  art  thou  strong  in  will  to  strive,  to  'cut,'  to 
loaf,  and  not  to  learn." 

Old  Rabbit,  sir,  did  bend  his  glass-eyed  head 
To  drink  the  living  water  (for  he  must 

So  learn  of  bugs),  and  then  "Rat"  Hugh  walked  up 
And  rolled  the  grave  professor  in  the  dust. 

Spi.  Webb.  I  might  tell  you  much  mythelf.  For  ten  days 
I  stood  in  the  hall  waiting  for  the  schedule  to  come  out. 
One  day  a  Freshman  thlappedme  on  the  thoulder  and  thaid, 
"A  new  man,  I  believe?"  "Yeth,"  I  replied.  "Good!  then 
we'll  be  Freshmen  together." 

Pluto.  Last  night  as  I  entered  my  room  a  bucket  of  water 
met  my  upturned  gaze.  Scarce  had  I  cleared  my  eyes  when 
I  beheld  a  pyramid:  my  trunk,  my  bureau,  table,  and  book- 
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case  piled  high  upon  the  bed;  above  them  books,  chairs, 
shoes,  and  pantaloons;  and  over  all  the  sheets.  On  the  floor 
I  saw  "in  bright  letters  that  glow"  this  inscription, — "  '07." 
Oh,  unspeakable  tragedy ! 

SI.  'Tis  enough.  Even  now  I  see  the  white  flag  of  insur- 
rection flying  from  the  pole, — "Freshmen  and  Co-Eds."  It 
is  an  insult  to  the  Women's  Building  and  must  be  avenged. 

Pig.  We  have  erred;  the  Freshmen  should  be  hazed.  We 
must  salt  them  down  and  yet  not  own  ourselves  to  be  mis- 
taken.   You  grasp  the  idea  ? 

Bear.  Gentlemen,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  might  be  done.  I  saw 
a  case  similar  to  this.  The  faculty  had  forbidden  hazing  and 
had  to  do  something  to  keep  down  the  Freshmen.  They 
concluded  that  hazing  was  a  good  thing  if  conducted  prop- 
erly, but  was  usually  carried  too  far.  "If  you  want  a  thing 
well  done,  do  it  yourself,"  said  the  President.  So  the  leanest 
of  them  dressed  as  the  devil  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  other 
professors,  went  around  to  the  Freshmen  and  blacked  them 
all.  I  don't  know  whether  that  would  do  at  Unity  or  not, 
but  we  did  that  way  in  Pennsylva — I  mean  Louisiana. 

Sc.  I  think  that's  a  good  plan.  We  will  call  it  the  Bear 
Act. 

Bear.  No,  no,  I  am  quite  glad  to  have  made  any  sugges- 
tions. And  I  think  a  little  hazing  would  be  a  good  thing. 
But — er — don't  tell  anybody  I  said  so. 

Pig.    Scant  must  be  the  devil. 

Scant,  the  man  so  cold  and  heartless ! 

He,  the  one  of  weight  atomic ! 

He,  the  one  of  face  sardonic ! 

He  would  scare  a  Freshman  witless 

Any  day. 

Swims.    Good  eye,  Pigsheep,  good  eye ! 

SI.  Gentlemen,  we  will  consider  the  matter  settled.  To- 
night at  twelve  we  will  meet  at  the  Tin  Building.  Meanwhile 
get  Dr.  Scant  some  black  tights  and  let  them  fit  his  bones 
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snugly.  Paint  white  marks  where  his  ribs  are  and  see  if  you 
can't  improve  his  face.  The  rest  of  you  wear  masks.  That 
will  do.  [Exeunt  Professors.]  I  must  see  Knewsome  and 
King  George,  the  Janitor.     [Exit.'] 


Scene  II. — Knewsome}s  room.  Knewsome  and  K.  George 
playing  poker  with  toothpicks  for  chips. 

Knew.    I  make  it  one. 

King  G.    I  raise  you  two. 

[Slaykum  knocks  at  door  and  walks  in.] 

Knew.  Quick,  the  cards!  Look,  doctor,  what  some 
sneaking  scoundrel  left  in  my  room;  a  pack  of  filthy  cards. 

SI.    Did  a  Freshman  put  them  here  ? 

Knew.  I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least.  There  was  a  slip 
with  the  words,  '"07."  I  tore  it  up.  Shall  I  destroy  the 
cards  ? 

SI.  Yes.  [Knew,  tears  them  up  with  looks  of  disgust.] 
Knewsome,  tell  me  the  rooms  occupied  by  Freshmen. 

Kn.    Let  me  think.    Room  104,  105,  10— 

SI.  Go  get  your  book  and  make  me  out  a  list.  [Exit 
Knew.]  George,  I  want  to  search  the  rooms  and  see  how 
many  boys  have  Bibles.    Let  me  have  your  keys. 

King  G.    All  right,  suh,  fotch  'em  right  away  terrectly. 

[Exit  King  George.] 

SI.  Good !  If  I  can  but  quiet  their  suspicions,  everything 
will  go  off  smoothly  and  our  dignity  will  be  avenged.  [Enter 
King  George  and  hands  keys  to  Slaykum.]  Thank  you, 
George.  That  is  all  right.  You  may  go.  [Exit  K.  G.]  I'm 
rid  of  the  janitor;  now  for  Knewsome. 

[Enter  Knewsome  and  hands  over  list.] 

Knew.    What  are  you  going  to  do,  doctor  ? 

SI.  I  intend  having  prayers  with  all  the  Freshmen  in  col- 
lege. I  will  not  see  their  souls  ruined.  Thank  you  for  the 
list,  Mr.  Knewsome.     [Exit.] 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Faculty  office.  Professors  and  Less.  Sat.  grouped 
around  Scant,  who  represents  devil.  Hobble-gobble  and 
Glassarm  stretching  smile  on  Scant' s  face. 

Spi.  Webb.   Paint  hith  fa  the  white  and  hith  muthtathe  red. 

Cran.  You  better  stop  lisping,  Spider,  or  every  Rat  in  the 
Tin  will  know  you. 

Pill.  I  would  advise  Dr.  Scant  to  walk  more  sedately.  If 
he  goes  around  with  that  seven-league  stride  like  some 
Reuben  ploughing  with  a  bob-tailed  mule,  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  he  will  be  recognized.  I  also  think  it  advisable  to 
get  some  ink,  as  the  Freshmen  may  not  have  any. 

Pig.    Yes;  Mr.  Pluto,  suppose  you  get  us  some  ink. 

[Pluto  waddles  out.] 

Glass.     Don't  you  think  that  grin  is  wide  enough  ? 

Hob. -gob.  Yes.  Better  raise  his  eyebrows  a  little.  Say, 
Silly  P.,*  don't  you  twist  your  mustache,  unless  vou  want 
that  red  to  come  off. 

[Enter  Pluto  with  ink.] 

Pluto.  For  heaven's  sake,  Silly,  keep  on  grinning  and  the 
Freshmen  will  think  they've  caught  the  devil,  sure  enough. 

Sc.    You  should  use  better  En — 

Hob. -gob.  [Rams  paint  brush  in  Scant' s  mouth.]  Shut 
up,  or  you'll  dry  the  ink  up. 

[Enter  Slaykum.] 

SI.    Is  all  prepared  ? 

All.    It  is,  Dr.  Slaykum.     [All  bow  to  floor.] 

SI.  Gentlemen,  your  mothers  were  not  Freshmen.  Why 
do  you  tolerate  such  an  evil !  These  beast-like  rushes,  these 
barrel-toned  bellowings,  these  nocturnal  yells,  these  romping 
maidens,  these  Freshmen  flags,  these  card  parties,  these 
dances,  this  hellish  fun,  this  damnable  life  and  spirit  and 
gaiety  of  college, — all  is  due  to  the  Freshness  of  the  Fresh- 
men. Come,  let  us  gird  up  our  loins  and  be  about  the  devil's 
business.     [Exeunt.] 

•Silly  P.  Scant. 
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Scene  II. — Freshman's  room.    Freshman  tossing  about  in 
bed  and  talking-  in  sleep. 

Fresh.    Dinner  comes,  but  waiter  lingers,  and  I  linger 
on  the  chair, 
And  the  individual  -withers  and  the  plate  is  clean 
and  bare. 

Dinner  comes,  and  waiter  hastens,  but  he  bears 
some  leaden  bread, 

Made  of  dough  and  baking  soda,  moving  Fresh- 
men on  their  bed. 

[Faculty  beats  on  door.] 

Hark,  mj  merry  mockers  call  me,  beating  on  the 

study  door, 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  Freshness  were  but 

something  of  a  bore. 

Swims.    This  were  sacriligious.    Let  us  leave  him  to  his 
dyspeptic  inspiration. 

Sc.    Why  ?    Because  he  prates  of  Pearl,  the  Beech  tree  ? 
Hangiath  tha  Ferscan-men  !    Let  us  enter. 

[All  enter,  Scant  wakes  up  Freshman.] 

Fresh.    Teacher !  say  I,  thing  of  evil ! — teacher  still, 
if  man  or  devil ! — 

By  that  Hell  that  waits  before  you — by  that 
Gold  you  all  adore ! — 

Tell  this  "Rat"  with  biscuits  laden,  if,  with- 
in the  distant  haven, 

It  shall  learn  a  cursed  volume  full  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  lore, — 

Learn  a  dry  and  musty  volume  taught  by 
men  despised  of  yore. 

[Quoth  the  devil]  Evermore. 

Swims.    Ah — um — m — m !    Goo — 

Sc.    Enough  of  this  mummery.    Sing  a  song. 
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Fresh.    Up  above, 

Where  all  is  love, 

There'll  be  no  Faculty  there ! 

But  down  below, 
Where  all  is  woe, — 

SI.    Cut  that  out !    Show  a  little  respect  to  the  Faculty ! 

Fresh.  [To  one  side.]  Strange  that  Sophomores  should 
respect  the  Faculty !    [Louder.]    Well,  what  shall  I  sing  ? 

Pluto.  Here.  [Pulls  thin,  flimsy  mattress  off  bed.  Slay- 
kum  tears  rest  of  his  hair  out.]    Lie  down  and  swim. 

SI.  Don't  touch  that  mattress !  It  cost  seventy-seven 
dollars.  [Hugs  mattress  to  his  heart  and  then  wraps  it  up 
carefully  in  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  puts  it  in  his  vest 
pocket.    Faculty  quarrel  over  hazing-.] 

Pluto.  Black  him,  I  say,  blacker  than  the  unspeakable 
blackness  of  the  Plutonic  world ! 

Sec.    No,  let  me  quote  some  Chaucer  to  him. 

All.    Good !    That  will  drive  the  Freshman  crazy ! 

Sc.     [Speaks  slowly,  mouthing  each  word.] 

With  us  ther  was  a  doctour  of  Englik, 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  noon  hvm  lik, 
To  speke  of  Caedmon  and  of  Shaksperye, 
For  he  was  versed  in  Anglo-Saxony e. 
He  knew  the  tongue  of  many  a  countrye, — 
Were  it  of  good,  or  bad,  or  slow,  or  drye. 
He  was  a  verray  tiresome  professour; 
An  hour  was  all  a  Freshman  could  endure. 
His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible- 
filter  iJwc&/e,&errF,  Buttermilk,  and  other  Seniors  in  night- 
shirts and  pajamas.] 

Huck.  Don't  you  boys  know  you  ought  not  to  do  this  ? 
When  I  was  a  Sophomore,  I  would  no  sooner  have  hazed  a 
Freshman  than  I  would — than  I  would  have — er — studied 
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my  lesson.  You  boys  go  around  to  your  rooms  or  I'll 
report  you  to  Dr.  "Mack." 

Butter.    Don't  hurt  the  poor  "Rat."    I  wouldn't  do  that. 

P.  Meier.     What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ? 

Butter.  I'll  very  soon  show  you.  [Tries  to  tear  mask  off 
P.  Meier's  face.] 

Bear.    Fellows,  I'm  going  to  pull  out  of  here. 

Faculty  rush  off,  pursued  by  Seniors.    Freshman  jumps  in 
bed.    Loud  yells  from  outside  as  curtain  falls. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Department. 


Ill 


^% 


ZENSKY  HINOHARA, 


Manager. 


Dr.  Edwin  Mims  favored  our  Association  with  an  inspiring 
address  Sunday  afternoon,  September  20th.  On  account  of 
his  great  enthusiasm  and  strong  sympathv  with  the 
students,  no  one  has  more  influence  on  the  young  men.  He 
interpreted  Christ  for  us  not  only  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  also 
as  the  Son  of  Man.  Many  students  heard  him  and  said  that 
they  were  much  benefited. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  a  Bible  Study  Rally  on  the  27th  of 
September.  There  was  a  large  audience  to  hear  the  three 
speakers.  Prof.  Plato  T.  Durham  made  a  strong  plea  for 
study  of  the  Bible.  He  dwelt  especially  upon  the  supreme 
aim  of  our  lives  in  this  universe  of  God's — to  unite  our  being 
with  God's  by  understanding  His  divine  will.  We  are,  as  he 
said,  parts  of  God's  universal  machinery,  and  it  works 
smoothly  only  when  God  and  man  are  in  harmony.  Al- 
though the  Bible  is  not  the  only  word  of  God,  it  is  yet  the 
highest  and  best  revelation  of  His  will. 

The  manager  of  this  department  then  represented  the  mis- 
sionary study  department.  He  told  his  hearers  about  the 
growing  need  of  abler  missionaries  in  the  heathen  lands 
where  great  changes  are  going  on  and  where  social  and 
religious  conditions  are  becoming  more  complicated  and  even 
more  endangered  through  these  very  changes.  Missionary 
work  should  be  supported  more  than  pulpit  service,  and  the 
men  who  join  this  gigantic  human  reformation  need  help 
more  than  those  who  preach  from  pulpits  at  home.     Is  it 
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not  an  opportunity  for  some  of  our  ambitious  college  men  to 
become  humble  yet  heroic  teachers  and  prophets  in  the  dark 
countries  of  Pagandom? 

Mr.  G.  H.  Smith  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  Asso- 
ciation about  some  phases  of  personal  work.  He  gave  us 
several  good  points,  very  practical  and  full  of  common  sense, 
about  the  service  each  Christian  should  render  to  the  college 
community.  While  listening  to  him  we  felt  that  he  was 
speaking  from  his  heart  and  that  his  soul  was  in  the  work 
of  saving  souls. 

The  rally  was  closed  by  securing  some  members  for  each 
Bible  class.  It  is  indeed  inspiring  to  find  these  studies  be- 
coming more  popular  every  year  and  to  see  men  in  all  our 
colleges  trying  to  find  the  Word  of  God.  This  study  of  the 
Bible  in  its  intellectual  and  devotional  aspect — in  order  to 
reach  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  truth  it  brings  and  the 
duty  it  teaches — meets  a  great  need  of  all  college  men  in  this 
day. 

Miss  Belle  H.  Bennett,  President  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  kindly  con- 
sented to  speak  to  us  Sunday  afternoon,  October  4th.  This 
lady,  although  a  native  of  Kentucky,  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  both  here  and  abroad  in  studying  the  work  done  for 
the  poorer  classes.  She  is  now  the  leader  of  all  Methodist 
ladies  of  the  South  in  religious  and  charitable  work  for  the 
needy  and  neglected.  The  line  of  thought  which  she  presented 
to  the  joint  assembly  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of 
the  college,  was  the  responsibility  of  Christian  young  people 
for  the  welfare  of  the  mill  settlements  in  the  South.  She 
vividly  described  the  marvelous  work  done  along  these  lines 
by  the  city  and  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Europe.  She  then 
especially  called  our  attention  to  the  capability  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  for  such  religious  and  social  work — a  field  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  other  organizations.  It  was  a  touching  pre- 
sentation of  the  problem  before  our  Southland,  and  all  the 
hearers  were  deeply  interested  in  this  work  to  which  Miss 
Bennett  has  devoted  her  life. 
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The  devotional  services  of  our  Association  on  October  18, 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith.  Short  talks  were  made 
as  follows:  H.E.  Lance,  on  "Winning Men  to  Christ;"  Frazir 
Starnes,  on  "The  Crime  of  Unconcern;"  H.  B.  Adams,  on 
"Saved  to  Serve;"  and  G.  H.  Smith,  on  "Allegiance  to 
Christ's  Church."  Due  to  the  shortness  of  the  addresses,  the 
listeners  did  not  become  so  much  bored  as  usual. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Weatherford,  travelling  secretary  for  the  student 
department  of  the  International  Committee,  was  with  us 
from  the  19th  to  the  21st.  On  Monday  night  he  showed  the 
college  men  how  they  were  "In  the  Thick  of  the  Fray,"  and 
that  in  order  to  do  their  best  work  they  must  rid  themselves 
of  insincerity,  irreverence,  and  impurity.  Tuesday  night  he 
spoke  of  the  "Universal  College  Sin" — Selfishness.  His  last 
subject  was  "The  Price  of  Power."  Mr.  Weatherford  is  a 
leading  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  in  the  South  and  deeply  interested 
in  all  phases  of  college  life,  whether  religion  or  athletics.  All 
his  addresses  were  plain  and  practical, — and  so  convincing 
that  a  dozen  young  men  expressed  their  desire  to  become 
Christians.  Many  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  took  advantage  of  his 
visit  to  see  him  personally  and  ask  his  advice  about  religious 
work.  But  however  valuable  Mr.  Weatherford's  experience 
may  be,  we  must  not  think  we  can  learn  only  from  outsiders. 
We  can  learn  much  from  our  friends  in  college  whose  victory 
in  life's  struggle  is  so  recent  and  whose  sympathy  for  their 
fellow  students  is  so  strong.  While  we  get  our  inspiration 
often  from  the  former,  our  encouragement  and  help  comes 
oftener  from  the  latter.  Therefore,  we  think  that  our  men 
can  derive  more  benefit  from  the  sympathy,  earnestness,  and 
sincerity  of  their  members,  than  from  any  address,  however 
able,  delivered  by  a  stranger. 
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B.  S.  WOMBLE, Manager. 

On  October  3,  Benefactor's  Day,  work  was  suspended  in 
the  College  and  High  School.  The  celebrations  of  the  day 
were  brought  to  a  close  in  Craven  Memorial  Hall,  where 
Bishop  Hoss,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  delivered  a  very  instructive 
and  entertaining  lecture  on  "Character  Building"  to  a  large 
audience.  The  Bishop  remarked  that  he  was  very  much 
gratified  to  note  the  growth  of  Trinity  since  he  visited  her  in 
her  infancy  about  ten  years  ago.  After  the  lecture,  Dr.  Kilgo 
announced  a  long  list  of  donations  which  had  been  made 
since  last  Benefactor's  Day,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association,  Mr.  L.  P. 
Howard  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  A. 
G.  Moore  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Huckabee, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  A  new  constitution,  presented  by 
a  committee  appointed  to  draft  one,  was  adopted,  and  the 
Association  hereafter  will  be  a  more  definite  organization 
than  it  has  been  heretofore.  From  present  indications  we 
will  have  a  strong  Baseball  Team  again  this  year.  A  major- 
ity of  the  old  men  are  back,  including  our  invincible  battery, 
and  we  have  some  good  material  among  the  new  men  from 
which  to  fill  out  the  team. 

The  Glee  Club  is  hard  at  work  again  and  all  the  members 
are  determined  to  make  a  greater  success  of  it  this  year  than 
we  did  last.  A  large  number  of  the  old  members  are  back, 
and  there  are  many  applicants  for  the  vacant  positions. 
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The  guitar  and  mandolin  club  will  be  considerably  stronger 
than  it  was  last  year.  Mr.  Overton,  of  the  Southern  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  who  proved  such  an  efficient  director  last 
year,  is  with  us  again,  and  much  of  whatever  success  the 
Club  may  attain  will  be  due  to  his  untiring  efforts.  For  the 
Glee  Club  to  do  its  best  work  and  accomplish  most  for  the 
College  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  student  to  lend  it  his 
sympathy  and  his  support.  We  think  it  has  just  as  great  a 
claim  on  the  student-body  as  the  Ball  Team  or  any  other 
form  of  athletics;  and  its  success,  like  that  of  the  other  organ- 
izations of  the  College,  will  largely  depend  on  the  support  it 
receives  from  the  students  at  large.  Mr.  Budd,  the  able 
manager,  is  arranging  to  give  concerts  in  several  towns  of 
the  State. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  31,  in  the  College  Chapel, 
the  Hesperian  and  Columbian  Literary  Societies  held  a  joint 
debate.  Each  society  was  represented  by  four  speakers,  one 
from  each  of  the  College  classes.  The  speakers  were  so 
arranged  that  two  men  from  each  society  represented  each 
side  of  the  question.  The  question  debated  was,  "Resolved, 
That  Durham  should  adopt  prohibition  rather  than  a  dis- 
pensary." The  speakers  were:  Affirmative,  Goodman,  Barn- 
hardt,  Hesperians;  Lee,  Adams,  Columbians.  Negative, 
Stewart,Harrell, Columbians;  Newsome,Womble,Hesperians. 
The  judges  of  the  debate  were  Dr.  Glasson,  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Scarlett.  The  decision  was  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  negative.  This  joint  debate  was  a  new  venture 
with  the  societies,  but  it  was  a  decided  success,  and  such 
debates  will  probably  be  held  hereafter  at  regular  intervals. 
It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  arouse  more  interest  in  debating. 

A  Tennis  Club  was  organized  recently  with  the  following 
officers:  Mr.  M.  E.  Newsom,  Jr.,  President;  Mr.  Angier  B. 
Duke,  Vice-President;  Mr.  J.  E.  Lambeth,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Pegram,  Jr.,  Manager  of  Grounds. 
Heretofore,  Tennis  Clubs  have  been  organized,  but  none  of 
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them  lasted  very  long.  However,  this  one  promises  to  be  a 
permanent  organization.  A  contract  has  already  been  given 
for  the  building  of  three  new  courts,  and  a  supply  of  tennis 
goods  has  been  ordered. 

Trinity  will  debate  Emory  again  this  year.  A  challenge 
has  been  received  from  that  institution  and  was  accepted. 
The  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  relative  to  the 
time  and  place  for  the  debate,  but  it  will  probably  be  held  in 
Atlanta,  or  some  other  city  of  Georgia,  some  time  next 
spring.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  debate  was  held  in 
Durham  last  year  and  was  won  by  Trinity. 

Dr.  William  Garrett  Brown,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  writer 
and  historian  of  well  established  reputation,  is  spending  a 
part  of  the  winter  on  the  Park.  He  is  writing  a  history  of 
the  United  States  during  the  reconstruction,  and  is  also 
getting  out  a  volume  of  essays  and  doing  literary  work  for 
publishers  in  Chicago  and  Boston.  He  was  drawn  to  Trinity 
by  the  advantages  offered  on  American  history  in  the  library, 
and  through  the  influence  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Few.  Dr.  Brown 
has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  having  canvassed 
Massachusetts  in  1 892  for  Cleveland,  and  was  active  in  the 
Democratic  party,  serving  on  various  committees  until  1896, 
when  he  went  into  the  Gold  Democrat  movement. 

A  large  number  of  students  attended  the  State  Fair  at 
Raleigh.  All  those  who  wished  to  go  were  excused  from 
their  recitations  on  Thursday,  the  22nd. 

Mr.  Pender,  of  the  Freshman  class,  fell  and  broke  his  arm 
while  taking  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Chas.  K.  Robinson,  class  '03,  and  editor  of  the  Archive 
last  year,  is  teaching  in  the  Wilson  Graded  School.  We  wish 
for  "Judge"  all  the  success  possible  in  his  chosen  line  of  work. 

Among  the  former  students  of  Trinity  whom  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  at  the  State  Fair  were  Messrs.  C.  F.  Lam- 
beth, J.  K.  Wood,  S.  W.  Anderson,  J.  D.  Wells,  W.  D.  Hood, 
and  P.  J.  Barringer. 
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Misses  Blanche  Gunn  and  Lillian  Bridges,  of  the  classes  of 
'03  and  '04  respectively,  have  positions  in  the  Durham 
Graded  School. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Mann,  a  former  student  of  Trinity  and  a  promis- 
ing young  physician,  has  located  in  Durham.  After  leaving 
Trinity  he  completed  the  medical  course  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Reade,  class  1900,  is  practising  law  in  Durham. 
Mr.  Reade  entered  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1900,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
the  class  of  1903.  He  is  a  bright  young  lawyer  and  promises 
to  take  an  important  position  in  his  profession. 

Among  the  representatives  of  Trinity  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina Reunion  in  Greensboro  were  Dr.  Few,  Prof.  Durham, 
and  Prof.  Flowers  from  the  Faculty,  and  several  from  the 
student-body,  besides  a  large  number  of  Alumni. 

The  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  will  be  held  here  November  4-6.  This 
meeting  will  be  attended  by  the  most  prominent  educators 
of  the  South,  and  it  should  mean  a  great  deal  for  Trinity. 

The  College  community  had  the  rare  privilege  of  hearing 
Mr.  D.  C.  Branson  speak  on  "Rome  and  the  Romans,"  in 
Craven  Memorial  Hall,  Monday  evening,  October  26.  Mr. 
Branson  graduated  at  Trinity  in  1890.  Since  that  time  he 
has  travelled  extensively,  having  spent  several  years  in  Rome, 
and  he  is  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  faculty  lectures  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  W.  P.  Few  on  "The  College  in  the  Service  of  the  State," 
to  an  appreciative  audience,  Friday  evening,  October  30. 
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BOOKS  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY  AND  LITERA- 
TURE AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

BY   H.    B.    ADAMS,  JR. 

The  library  at  Trinity  College  contains  a  good  many 
historical  and  biographical  books  written  by  North  Caro- 
linians that  are  valuable  both  from  their  rarity  and  their 
real  worth.  Owing  to  the  small  space  allotted  to  me  I  shall 
only  mention  briefly  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  them. 

I  shall  begin  with  a  book  at  once  very  old  and  very  valu- 
able, Lawsoris  History  of  North  Carolina.  This  is  a  natural 
history  written  by  John  Lawson,  a  surveyor-general,  in  1710, 
containing  minute  descriptions  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
State  and  an  account  of  the  tribes,  customs,  and  languages 
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of  the  Indians.  Brickell's  Natural  History  of  North  Carolina, 
with  an  account  of  the  trade,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Christian  and  Indian  inhabitants,  a  copy  of  which,  printed 
in  Dublin  in  1737,  is  in  the  library,  is  a  quaint  old  volume, 
interesting,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  naivete  with  which  the 
author  writes.  I  choose  a  passage,  somewhat  at  random, 
to  illustrate:  "The  Europians  or  Christians  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  a  streight,  tall,  well-limb 'd  and  active  People  .... 

"The  Men  who  frequent  the  Woods,  and  labor  out  of 
Doors,  or  use  the  Waters,  the  vicinity  of  the  Sun  makes 
Impressions  on  them;  but  as  for  the  Women  that  do  not 
expose  themselves  to  Weather,  they  are  often  very  fair,  and 
well  featur'd,  as  you  shall  meet  with  anywhere,  and  have 

very  Brisk  and  Charming  Eyes And  I  have  seldom 

observed  any  Red-hair'd  Women,  or  Men,  born  in  this 
Country. 

"They  marry  generally  very  young,  some  at  Thirteen  or 
Fourteen;  and  she  that  continues  unmarried,  until  Twenty, 
is  reckoned  a  stale  Maid,  which  is  a  very  indifferent  Character 
in  that  Country.  These  Marriages,  for  want  of  an  Orthodox 
Clergyman,  are  performed  by  the  Governor,  or  the  next 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  who  reads  the  Matrimonial  Ceremony, 
which  is  as  binding  there  as  if  done  by  the  best  divine  in 
Europe." 

Martin's  History  of  North  Carolina  covers  the  development 
from  the  earliest  period  to  1776.  Wheeler's  Historical 
Sketches  from  1584,  published  in  1851,  contain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  information.  He  gives  a  history  of  the 
counties  separately,  in  alphabetical  order.  (The  book  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  short  history  of  each  county,  as  he 
says,  "biographical  sketches  of  its  distinguished  statesmen, 
jurists,  lawyers,  soldiers,  divines,"  etc.)  There  are  historical 
books  in  the  library  written  anywhere  from  about  200  years 
ago  up  to  recent  dates.  There  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  in 
getting  these  old  books  written  soon  after  the  very  events  or 
times  in  question — while  they  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
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the  people.  Hawk's  History  of  North  Carolina  up  to  1728 
is  a  well-known  old  book  possessed  by  the  library.  A  Defence 
of  the  Revolutionary  History  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
from  the  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  J.  S.  Jones,  of  Shocco, 
N.  C,  published  in  1834,  would  give  some  idea  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  some  men,  at  least,  in  that  period,  guarded  the 
fame  of  the  State.  The  Moravians  of  North  Carolina  was 
written  in  1857  by  Rev.  Levin  T.  Reichel,  of  Salem,  where 
the  Moravians  have  always  been  strong.  A  History  of  the 
German  Settlements  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  by  Rev.  G.  D.  Bernheim,  may  be  seen  in 
the  library.  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  Historical  and 
Biographical,  Illustrative  of  the  Principles  of  a  Portion  of 
Her  Early  Settlers,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Foote,  published  in 
1846,  is  doubtless  instructive  reading.  The  Trial  of  William 
W.  Holden  (Governor  of  North  Carolina),  published  by  the 
Senate,  occupies  no  small  space,  as  the  three  volumes  aggre- 
gate something  like  2,700  pages.  Edward  R.  Cotten's  title 
to  his  biography  of  Macon,  published  in  1840,  is  in  quaint 
form:  "Life  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina; 
In  Which  There  Is  Displayed  Striking  Instances  of  Virtue, 
Enterprise,  Courage,  Generosity  and  Patriotism.  His  Public 
Life:  Illustrating  the  blessing  of  political  union, — the  miseries 
of  faction, — and  the  mischiefs  of  despotic  power  in  any 
government.  His  Private  Life:  Furnishing  lessons  upon  the 
science  of  social  happiness  and  religious  freedom,  of  greater 
value,  perhaps,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  biography  of  any 
other  character,  either  ancient  or  modern, — 'having  lived  and 
died  without  an  enemy.'  "  A  Colonial  Officer  and  His  Times, 
1754-1773,  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Gen.  Hugh  Waddell,  is 
written  by  his  son.  The  life  of  one  of  North  Carolina's 
greatest  men  may  be  found  in  McKee's  Life  and  Correspon- 
dence of  James  Iredell.  A  good  reference  book  to  keep  up 
with  the  careers  of  the  leaders  in  the  State  is  Sketches  of 
Prominent  Living  North  Carolinians,  published  in  1888  by 
Jerome  Dowd. 
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I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  any  other  historical 
and  biographical  works  on  North  Carolina  subjects  in  the 
library.  When  we  begin  to  search  for  literature  produced  by 
North  Carolinians,  it  must  be  a  somewhat  bootless  hunt  in 
any  library,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  no  very  great 
amount  produced.  Passing  by  the  rows  of  North  Carolina 
histories  and  religious  books  in  a  wild  goose  chase  for  more 
fanciful  writings  that  we  may  lay  claim  to  as  our  produc- 
tions, one  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  have  decidedly 
neglected  poetry  and  fiction  in  comparison  with  the  first 
mentioned  forms  of  writing.  This  neglect  has  been  due  in 
part  to  some  stress  of  circumstances  in  which  the  State  has 
been  found  at  almost  every  period  of  her  existence — to 
poverty,  war  or  political  danger — which  was  calculated  to 
quench  whatever  feeling  our  people  may  have  had  for  manu- 
facturing lighter  literature.  Within  late  years  the  shadows 
have  been  lifting  from  our  eyes  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  begin 
to  look  for,  or  at  least  prepare  for,  our  Byrons,  our  Scotts, 
our  George  Eliots,  and  our  Wordsworths. 

Mr.  Hight  C.  Moore  says,  in  an  article  in  the  News  and 
Observer  of  October  25,  that  our  poets  have  produced  forty 
or  more  volumes  of  verse.  The  Trinity  library  has  fifteen 
volumes  at  least.  First  I  will  mention  the  Fugitive  Lines  of 
Prof.  Stockard,  who  is  considered,  at  least,  the  most  com- 
plete master  of  the  sonnet  we  have.  One  interested  in  poetry 
of  a  philosophic  turn  will  find  Edwin  W.  Fuller's  Angel  in  the 
Cloud  an  entertaining  poem.  Scattered  Leaves,  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  Maynard  Leach,  is  a  revelation  in  short  poems  of  the 
tenderness  which  is  in  the  hearts  of  most  North  Carolina 
women,  but  is  not  often  put  down  in  books.  Poems  and 
Passion  Flower  and  Other  Poems,  by  T.  H.  Hill,  are  not 
worth  putting  a  great  amount  of  time  on.  Now  and  then  he 
strikes  a  poetic  note  pretty  well,  as  in  his  Proemial  Stanzas 
to  a  poem  recited  before  the  Ladies'  Memorial  Association  of 
Raleigh,  in  1867: 
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"If  aught  that  I  have  said  or  sung 

May  cause  one  more  memorial  flower  to  bloom 
Where  plaintive  harps,  on  Southern  willows  hung, 
Wail,  Memnon-like,  amid  perpetual  gloom; 

"Where,  bowed  with  bleeding  heart  and  eye  of  stone, 
The  South,  a  nobler  Niobe,  appears, 
Murmurs  with  quivering  lips,  'Thy  will  be  done  !' 
And  seeks  relief  from  agony,  in  tears; 

"If  when  her  trembling  hands,  unclasped  from  prayer, 
Begin  the  light  of  votive  flowers  to  shed, 
Exhaling  sweets — illumining  the  air, 
Above  the  graves  of  her  Confederate  dead, 

"She  chance  to  touch  and  haply  intertwine, 

Mid  flowers  of  balmier  breath  and  happier  hue, 
A  daisy  or  forget-me-not  of  mine, 
That  erst  unnoticed  by  the  wayside  grew; 

"This — this  would  be  far  dearer  than  the  meed 
Of  praise  awarded  to  the  festive  strain, 
Blown  from  a  pipe  of  Carolina  reed, 
Which,  at  your  bidding,  I  awake  again." 

The  library  possesses  a  copy  of  George  Y.  Strong's  Francis 
Herbert  and  Other  Poems.  Mr.  Moore  says  that  copies  of 
this  work  are  very  rare,  as  the  author  sought  to  suppress  it 
several  years  after  its  publication.  A  book  to  be  valued  is 
Mr.  Hight  C.  Moore's  Select  Poetry  of  North  Carolina;  in  it 
the  compiler  has  placed  the  best  productions  of  forty-one 
rhymsters  of  the  State.  The  North  Carolina  Speaker,  com- 
piled by  Eugene  Harrell  and  John  B.  Neathery,  contains,  in 
addition  to  slices  of  oratory  by  speakers  of  the  State,  a  good 
many  bits  of  native  poetry.  In  this  connection  I  will  men- 
tion Mr.  Needham  Bryan  Cobb's  Poetical  Geography  of 
North  Carolina  and  Other  Poems.  The  White  Doe,  written 
by  Sallie  Southall  Cotten,  is  a  story  of  Virginia  Dare's  being 
changed  to  a  white  doe  by  a  magician  and  killed  by  an 
arrow.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley,  by  Miss  Sallie  Walker  Stock- 
ard,  is  an  attractive  little  volume.  It  is  an  arrangement  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon  in  dramatic  form.  She  says  in  the 
prologue  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  can  be  no  more  defined 
"than  sweet  violets  filled  with  tears,  or  the  rainbow  ribbon 
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which  sometime  in  Summer  is  seen  waving  in  the  skj,  show- 
ing new  and  different  beauty  to  every  wondering  vision," 
but  that  it  is  simply  the  love  poem  of  the  Bible — "the  Bible's 
representative  of  lawful  human  love,  so  powerful  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects  on  the  race  of  men  " 

The  library  has  also  copies  of  Robert  Vance's  Heart-throbs 
from  the  Mountains,  J.  H.  Gillespie's  Elsinore  and  Other 
Poems,  and  Prof.  Sledd's  Watchers  of  the  Hearth  and  From 
Cliff  and  Scaur. 

One  arrangement  of  North  Carolina  productions  which  the 
library  possesses  is  a  collection  of  pamphlets  in  bound 
volumes.  Some  have  material  in  them  about  seventy-five 
years  old;  some,  material  of  recent  date.  They  are  interest- 
ing as  history  and  literature.  I  take  up,  for  instance,  Pam- 
phlet N.  C,  Vol.  22,  and  find  in  it,  among  other  things:  The 
Governor's  Message  of  1887;  Memorial  Day,  Subject:  The 
Life  and  Services  of  Gen.  James  B.  Gorden,  Address  by  Hon. 
Wm.  H.  H.  Cowles,  Delivered  in  Raleigh,  May  10,  1887; 
Pickett  or  Pettigrew?  An  Historical  Essay,  by  Capt.  W.  R. 
Bond ;  The  Last  Year  of  the  War  in  North  Carolina,  an 
Address  Before  the  Association  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Richmond, 
Ya.,  October  28, 1887,  by  Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell,  of  Wilmington. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  there  have  been  only 
three  purely  literary  and  historical  magazines  published  in 
the  State  that  amounted  to  much:  The  Land  We  Love,  pub- 
lished in  Charlotte;  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  published  at 
Raleigh,  and  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  published  at 
Durham.  We  have  six  volumes  of  the  first  extending  from 
May,  1866,  to  March,  1869 ;  four  volumes  of  the  second, 
from  September,  1874,  to  March,  1876;  and  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  third,  having  not  yet  obtained  a  bound  volume 
of  it,  although  the  first  volume  has  come  out. 

I  have  space  barely  to  mention  the  authors  and  titles  of  a 
few  of  the  North  Carolina  novels  found  in  the  library:  Mrs. 
D.  E.  Osborne,  Under  Golden  Skies;  Edwin  W.  Fuller,  Sea 
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Gift;  Christian  Reid,  Bonny  Kate,  The  Land  of  the  Sky,  The 
Land  of  the  Sun,  Morton  House,  and  Mabel  Lee;  T.  J. 
Jerome,  Ku  Klux  Klan  No.  40.  There  are  some  stories  and 
incidents  in  pamphlet  form  placed  in  binding.  For  instance, 
in  one  of  these  collections  we  find,  among  other  articles, 
Days  Long  Ago,  a  story  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Elliott,  of  Oxford, 
and  the  story  of  Naomi  Wise,  by  Dr.  Braxton  Craven. 

Another  source  of  pleasure  to  the  College  is  the  possession 
of  the  old  files  of  a  good  many  North  Carolina  papers.  I 
will  mention  some  of  them:  The  Greensboro  Patriot,  from 
July  26,  1826,  to  December  24,  1902;  The  Times,  (published 
at  Greensboro),  from  January  2,  1858,  to  January  28,  1869; 
The  North  Carolina  Standard,  (published  at  Raleigh),  from 
December  25,  1837  to ;  The  Raleigh  Register,  from  De- 
cember 14,  1827,  to  October  24,  1849;  The  Democratic 
Signal,  (published  at  Raleigh),  from  December  8,  1843,  to 
November  15,  1844;  The  Daily  Journal,  (published  at  Wil- 
mington), from  September  5,  1853,  to  September  27,  1870; 
The  Fayetteville  Observer,  from  January  11, 1848,  to  August 
13, 1850;  The  Carolina  Watchman,  (published  at  Salisbury), 
from  July  28,  1832,  to  November  6,  1840;  and  the  Western 
Carolinian,  (published  at  Salisbury),  from  September  25, 
1827,  to  October  8, 1836.  There  are  many  others  in  posses- 
sion of  the  library.  All  which  I  mentioned  were  in  the  Ethel 
Carr  Peacock  Memorial  Collection  presented  to  Trinity 
College  the  last  summer.  Dr.  Peacock  has  been  at  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  get  these  together.  And  I  would  not  close 
this  paper  without  saying  something  of  the  gratitude  which 
the  College  feels  toward  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peacock  for  this  new 
supply  of  library  material,  which  is  perhaps  much  more 
valuable,  as  far  as  North  Carolina  literature  is  concerned, 
than  libraries  ordinarily  are. 

I  think  I  am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  many  leaders  of 
thought  in  the  State  when  I  say,  may  the  day  soon  come 
when  it  shall  be  possible  for  a  large  stretch  on  the  shelves  of 
the  libraries  of  all  colleges  to  be  filled  with  scholarly  history, 
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artistic  poetry,  and  strong  fiction,  written  by  North  Caro- 
linians. The  colleges  must  themselves  largely  make  this 
possible  and  parents  must  co-operate  with  the  colleges  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  sending  their  boys  and  girls  to  them. 
All  of  us  long  to  see  the  day  when  North  Carolina  shall  have 
a  great  number  of  scholars,  that  are  so  thorough  and 
finished,  and  at  the  same  time  original,  that  they  can  make 
national  fame  for  themselves.  Parents  should,  if  they  can 
possibly  afford  it,  when  their  sons  show  a  scholarly  turn, 
send  their  boys  to  an  institution  like  Harvard,  Yale,  or 
Cornell  after  they  have  secured  the  best  they  can  in  the  State. 
The  idea  of  the  rustic  poet  or  historian  with  an  educational 
training  behind  him  that  was,  to  put  it  in  tame  language, 
short  and  spasmodic,  walking  out  some  morning  among  the 
clover  fields,  and  being  so  charmed  with  the  sights  of  his 
native  country  that  he  bursts  forth  into  easy  poetic  strains 
or  hurries  back  to  his  room  and  begins  to  write  history, — is 
more  of  a  pretty,  little,  ideal,  fallacy  than  anything  else. 
Give  us  scholars  that  are  the  result  of  long  years  of  patient 
labor,  and  then,  if  they  have  developed  originality  in  propor- 
tion to  their  learning,  we  can  hope  for  them  to  write  history 
and  fiction  that  will  be  demanded  everywhere  and  to  strike 
poetic  chords  that  the  hearts  of  the  whole  English-speaking 
people  shall  respond  to.  It  is  simply  the  triumph  of  years  of 
hard  study  over  a  few  months  of  shallow  thought,  deep 
prejudice,  and  cheap  sentiment.  May  North  Carolina  show 
her  ability  to  win  signal  victory  in  this  as  she  has  in  other 
respects. 
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BY  G.   H.   SMITH. 

In  this  modern  age  of  scientific  research  and  evolution  of 
all  truth,  we  hold  ourselves  to  be  the  greatest  people  in 
history  because  we  have  discovered  that  we  owe  everything 
good  or  bad  in  our  civilization  to  what  existed  formerly  in 
full  development  or  in  embryonic  stage.  We  cannot  under- 
stand institutions  today  until  we  know  their  beginnings 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  University  or  even  to  show  you  what 
a  mediaeval  University  was  in  all  its  phases.  That  is  too 
broad  a  subject  for  so  short  an  article.  I  shall  attempt  to 
give  only  an  insight  into  the  life  of  those  students  and  some 
conception  of  the  part  played  by  them  in  Europe's  history. 

Let  us  follow  our  student  through  his  daily  life.  "Break- 
fast first,"  would  be  the  motto  of  the  college  man  today. 
But  in  those  dark  days  the  church  was  waging  a  great  war 
against  "the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  and  so  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  first  thing  the  mediaeval 
student  did  was  to  do  without  his  breakfast.  Some  young 
boys  were  allowed  small  quantities  of  bread  and  wine,  but 
it  was  considered  a  sign  of  weakness.  From  six  to  ten 
o'clock  was  considered  sacred  for  studies  and  lectures  and, 
after  an  hour  for  dinner,  the  rest  of  the  day  was  supposed  to 
be  consumed  in  study  or  taking  lectures.  At  night  he  might 
amuse  himself  in  the  town,  but  must  return  at  curfew,  -when 
they  drank  "■potationes"  before  saying  their  prayers. 

His  life  was  far  from  pleasant,  compared  with  University 
life  of  today.  His  luxuries  were  few;  fires  were  unheard  of.  In 
Germany  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  college 
to  inspect  the  rooms  lest  the  students  procure  themselves 
stoves.  Eating  in  the  kitchen  on  a  cold  day  was  condemned. 
To  be  sure  some  students  lived  well,  even  luxuriously-  There 
were  young  princes  who  lived  in  houses  of  their  own  some- 
times with  many  servants  and  with  poorer  youths  who 
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acted  as  companions,  with  perhaps  a  chaplain  and  a  tutor. 
But  the  student  as  a  rule  was  a  poor  boy,  supported  by 
some  friends.  Rarely  did  he  support  himself  by  outside 
work.  Digging  was  disgraceful,  begging  was  sacred.  He 
did  not  lower  himself  by  begging  as,  being  considered  some- 
thing of  priest,  he  found  people  quite  willing  to  give  him 
money  in  return  for  a  prayer.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a 
worse  condition  than  other  people  of  that  period.  Every- 
body was  poor  and  the  rich,  according  to  our  standard, 
lived  in  filth  and  misery.  He  had  enough  to  eat  and  more 
than  enough  to  drink.  As  for  his  clothes,  he  must  have  been 
well-clad  or  he  could  not  have  undergone  the  winters  with- 
out fires.  However  warm  his  clothes  might  be,  they  must 
not  be  too  "warm."  Indeed  we  find  regulations  against 
"indecent,  dissolute,  or  secular  apparel" — "trunk  hose,"  "red 
boots,"  "puffed  sleeves,"  and  such  gaudy  vesture.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  go  barefooted  unless  wearing  a  garment  to 
the  heels.  The  student  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own  style 
of  clothes,  provided  they  conformed  to  these  rules. 

I  intended  to  say  something  about  his  amusements,  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  talk  about  the 
absence  of  them.  There  is  an  allusion  here  and  there  to 
playing  on  a  lute,  but  no  reference  to  college  sports.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  rules  against  such  "insolent"  games  as 
"playing  with  a  ball  or  a  bat."  Some  German  Universities 
condescended  to  allow  the  use  of  musical  instruments,  "pro- 
vided they  were  musical,"  but  "horrid  shoutings"  were 
strictly  forbidden.  In  Leipsic  dancing  was  allowed,  but 
generally  we  encounter  stern  denunciation  of  "dancing, 
leaping,  and  other  tumultuous  games."  To  be  sure  he  was 
allowed  relaxation  in  religious  festivals,  or  even  in  reading 
poems,  but  the  ideal  student  was  the  man  who  allowed  him- 
self no  amusement  whatever. 

The  life  of  the  real  student,  however,  was  quite  different; 
him  we  find  hawking  and  poaching  deer,  sometimes  even 
robbing  new  students  on  their  way  to  the  University.   Many 
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laws  were  passed  to  restrain  them  from  destroying  crops, 
throwing  water  on  passers-by,  wandering  at  night  and 
beating  the  watchmen,  and  interfering  with  the  hangman  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty.  The  boisterous  life  of  the  students, 
coupled  with  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the  townspeople, 
caused  many  feuds.  One  illustration  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
us  an  insight  into  these  petty  wars :  Guillaume  Entrant,  a 
Bachelor  of  the  Civil  Laws  in  Orleans,  had  seduced  the  wife 
of  Jean  Rion  and,  despite  his  being  forgiven  and  having 
pledged  himself  to  abandon  his  suit,  had  still  continued  the 
intrigue.  Rion,  much  incensed,  hired  two  ruffians  who 
caught  the  student  on  horseback  and  threw  him  from  the 
horse,  but  were  prevented  from  killing  him  by  timely  succor. 
The  next  attempt  was  more  successful;  they  wounded  him 
"atrociously  and  inhumanly  in  the  head  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,"  cut  off  his  finger  and  left  his  arm  hanging  by 
"a  slender  strip  of  skin,"  "tyrranically"  pulled  out  an  eye, 
and  left  him  for  dead.  When  called  before  the  "Parlement" 
of  Paris,  Rion  pleaded,  as  an  excuse,  the  student's  intrigue 
with  his  wife.  No  attempt  to  deny  this  notorious  fact  was 
made,  but  nevertheless  Rion  was  condemned  to  pay  Entrant 
300  livres  tournais  as  a  compensation  to  the  scholar,  a  fine 
of  100,  and  to  apologize  to  the  Court,  the  student,  and  the 
proctor  of  the  University,  on  bended  knee  and  clad  in  only  a 
shirt. 

Some  of  the  freedom  allowed  in  these  times  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  times  students  did  not  live  in  the 
University  grounds,  but  in  some  private  hall,  where  they 
were  governed  or  managed  by  a  student  Principal  elected  by 
themselves.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Principalship  was 
limited  to  Masters,  and  students  must  reside  in  the  College 
or  in  a  hall  presided  over  by  a  Master.  But  even  then  disci- 
pline was  very  lax  until  the  University  of  Paris  had  some 
roisterous  lads  soundly  threshed  for  fighting  town  people. 
In  Leipsic,  students  were  fined  10  groschen  for  threatening  a 
professor  with  a  stone,  18  for  throwing  at  him  and  missing, 
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and  still  more  for  hitting  him.  From  these  laws  it  will  be 
seen  that,  before  the  fifteenth  century,  the  students  were 
almost  equal  to  the  masters. 

The  growth  of  colleges  revolutionized  University  discipline. 
Here  the  student  accepted  the  college  endowment  and  was 
no  longer  free  to  lodge  according  to  his  pleasure.  Many  men 
were  sent  to  the  college  for  discipline;  and  since  the  Principal 
was  not  elected  but  appointed,  he  did  not  fear  dismissal 
from  the  college  men  and  enforced  the  rules  rigidly.  They 
lived  in  a  big  stone  building  and  could  not  escape  easily  to 
make  nocturnal  depredations.  When  they  went  out  walking 
in  the  day  time  only  two  could  go  together,  as  they  must 
avoid  "scandal."  In  the  sixteenth  century  this  discipline 
reacted  on  the  University  and  we  find  their  rules  growing 
more  rigid.  But  later  on  in  the  mediaeval  period  the  Bach- 
elors of  Arts  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  walking  alone. 

The  rules  of  the  Faculty,  however,  were  light  compared  to 
those  enforced  by  the  students.  Their  hazing  was  a  milk 
and  water  affair  when  compared  to  that  used  by  the  modern 
Sophomore,  but  we  may  find  it  interesting.  Fortunately 
the  methods  employed  are  recorded  in  the  "Scholar's 
Manual,"— a  "Verdant  Green"  from  the  Middle  Ages.  I 
shall  quote  Rashdall's  abstract:  "The  raw  youth  from  the 
country  is  supposed  to  be  a  wild  beast  who  has  got  to  lay 
aside  his  horns  before  he  can  be  received  into  the  refined 
society  of  his  new  home.  .  .  .  After  returning  from  matric- 
ulation before  the  Rector,  he  is  visited  in  his  room  by  two  of 
the  students.  They  pretend  to  be  investigating  the  source  of 
an  abominable  odor  which  has  reached  ^heir  nostrils.  At 
last  they  discover  the  cause;  it  is  the  new-comer  whom  they 
take  to  be  a  wild  boar.  A  closer  inspection  reveals  that  it  is 
a  'beanus,'  a  creature  that  they  have  heard  of  but  never  seen. 
Then  follows  much  chaff  about  the  wild  glare  in  his  eyes,  the 
length  of  his  ears,  the  ferocious  aspect  of  his  tusks,  and  so  on. 
Then  with  mock  sympathy  it  is  suggested  that  the  horns  and 
other  excrescences  may  be  removed  by  an  operation — the 
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'Deposition  The  ceremony  is  apparently  rehearsed  in  rough 
horseplay.  The  victim's  face  is  smeared  with  soap  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  by  way  of  ointment;  his  ears  are  clipped; 
his  beard  cut;  the  tusks  removed  with  a  saw;  and  so  on. 
Finally  they  are  afraid  that  the  operation  will  be  fatal;  the 
patient  must  be  shriven  without  delay.  One  of  them  feigns 
himself  a  priest,  and  puts  his  ear  to  his  mouth.  His  confes- 
sion is  repeated,  word  for  word,  by  the  confessor.  The  boy 
is  made  to  accuse  himself  of  all  sorts  of  enormities :  as  a 
penace  for  which  he  is  enjoined  to  provide  a  sumptuous 
banquet  for  his  new  Masters  and  comrades;  and  so  he  is  led 
off  to  the  'Depositio'  proper." 

Before  the  ceremony  "the  victim  appears  to  have  been  in 
some  way  dressed  up  in  a  cap  adorned  with  horns  and  long 
ears  to  resemble  a  wild  beast,  and  was  then  planed,  sawn,  or 
drubbed  into  shape  with  whatever  varieties  of  insult  or 
torture  the  wit,  ingenuity,  or  brutality  of  different  Univer- 
sities might  suggest  ....  the  ceremony  further  appears  to 
include  the  adornment  of  the  youth's  chin  with  a  beard  by 
means  of  burned  cork  or  other  pigment,  and  the  administra- 
tion, internal  and  external,  of  salt  and  wine."  In  some 
Universities  the  Freshmen  were  tried  by  mock  courts  and 
punished  by  fines  or  beatings. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  it  might  be  imagined 
that  University  men  were  adults,  but  as  a  rule  the  Freshmen 
were  thirteen  to  sixteen  and,  since  the  full  course  lasted  seven 
years,  the  graduates  must  have  been  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
three.  But  bishops,  abbots,  deans,  and  other  learned  men 
attended  the  University  to  study  Canon  Law  and  Theology. 

Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  custom  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
the  study  of  Latin.  An  institution  gathering,  as  the  Univer- 
sity did,  students  from  all  Europe  needed  some  common 
language.  The  Latin  influence  had  so  moulded  all  European 
civilization  that  it  was  naturally  chosen.  Thus  we  find  as 
an  entrance  requirement  the  ability  not  only  to  read,  but 
even  to  write  and  speak  Latin  fluently.    The  lectures  were 
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given,  and  all  scholarly  books  written,  in  this  language; 
even  to  converse  with  one's  fellow  students,  a  working 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  necessary.  But  a  large  number  of 
men  probably  knew  little  or  no  Latin  and  attended  the 
University  only  to  escape  the  restraint  of  home  life, — which 
is  but  little  wonder  when  you  consider  that  the  standing  of 
examinations  was  not  enforced.  However,  the  majority  of 
school  men  acquired  a  Latin  style,  correct  if  not  polished; 
and  the  majority  of  educated  men  wrote  far  better  Latin 
than  the  college  man  of  today  usually  does. 

After  the  universal  use  of  Latin,  the  next  peculiarity  we 
note  is  the  ecclesiastical  bias  of  students.  In  that  day  as 
now,  men  usually  attended  a  college  as  preparation  for  some 
profession.  But  the  Church  dominated  all  learned  professions 
and  to  become  a  diplomatist  or  a  physician,  it  was  better  to 
have  the  patronage  of  this  ecclesiastical  system.  The  king 
naturally  preferred  a  man  whom  he  could  reward  with  some 
Rectory  or  Bishopric.  With  this  in  mind  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  teachers  as  well  as  students  were 
ecclesiastics  and,  as  such,  were  compelled  to  observe  celibacy. 
If  a  professor  or  Master,  as  he  was  then  called,  married,  it 
meant  the  loss  of  his  position.  Sometimes  celibacy  was 
enforced  to  keep  all  but  ecclesiastical  students  away. 

However,  this  "religious"  character  of  the  mediaeval  Uni- 
versity must  not  be  made  to  imply  a  theological  course  of 
study.  The  work  done  was  as  beneficial  to  the  lawyer  as 
the  preacher.  The  men  were  allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  but 
the  secular  priest  as  a  rule  knew  no  more  of  the  Scriptures 
than  was  contained  in  his  Missal  and  Breviary.  He  knew  a 
few  texts  from  the  Bible,  but  read  as  little  of  it  as  the  busi- 
ness man  of  today  does  of  Schopenhauer.  Even  his  examina- 
tion for  priestly  orders  seems  to  have  been  based  on  Aristotle 
or  theological  writers, — even  on  Grammarians, — but  little,  if 
at  all,  on  the  Holy  Scripture  itself. 

In  fact  the  whole  trend  of  mediaeval  education  seems  to 
have  been  scholarly  rather  than  scientific,  a  study  of  Ian- 
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guages  and  Philosophy  rather  than  of  facts  and  sociology, 
an  acquirement  of  vast  learning  rather  than  clear  thinking. 
Yet  the  subtlety  of  their  logic,  the  thoroughness  of  their 
research,  and  the  activity  along  literary  lines, — all  give 
evidence  to  the  work  done.  And  if  we  consider  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  of  travel  over  Europe  with  its  many  robbers 
and  few  roads,  the  innumerable  hardships  to  be  suffered  by 
the  student,  we  must  conclude  that  there  was  great  enthusi- 
asm among  the  student  body.  Despite  the  many  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  we  find  vast  numbers  of  students  at  some 
Universities.  According  to  some  accounts  there  were  10,000 
men  at  the  University  of  Paris,  but  the  best  authorities  put 
the  number  at  about  3,500  during  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Other  institutions  seem  to  have  had  about 
150  to  1,000  and  even  2,000. 

Now  in  conclusion  let  us  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  defects 
and  the  advantages  of  mediaeval  education.  The  faults  are 
very  easily  seen  by  us  of  today;  the  incompetence  of  teachers, 
the  lack  of  discipline,  the  emphasis  laid  on  theory,  the  neglect 
of  facts, — all  these  are  glaring  defects.  But  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  University  did  not  play  a  great  part  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  Europe.  This  scholastic  work 
was,  if  nothing  else,  mental  discipline  and  the  best  diplomat- 
ists in  Europe  were  trained  by  this  very  method.  Leading 
clergymen  and  doctors,  bishops  and  Prime  Ministers  were 
educated  men.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  University  was  a 
thing  to  be  valued  and  that  when  the  king  wanted  an  able 
man  he  chose  a  University  man  as  a  rule.  Thus  the  mediaeval 
University  became  a  political  power  and  impressed  on 
Europe  the  advantage  of  a  higher  education.  Furthermore, 
in  many  of  them,  Canon  Law  was  a  leading  study,  and  from 
this  alone  came  a  great  power  making  for  reason  and  justice 
rather  than  superstition  and  brute  force.  Later  the  study  of 
Roman  Law  revolutionized  all  laws  and  legal  forms,  so 
codifying  them  that  justice  was  almost  a  certainty.  The 
University  in  the  Middle  Ages,  then,  was  doing  what  it 
should  be  doing  today — taking  the  lead  in  all  progress. 
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"a  poet  great  i  long  to  be." 

BY  RAYMOND   BROWNING. 

Within  my  room  I  sit  me  down, 
I  grasp  my  pen,  I  scratch  my  crown, 
And  greet  all  comers  with  a  frown; 
For  in  the  depths  of  my  vast  soul 
Sweet  strains  of  unborn  music  roll. 

With  reverent  sigh  I  woo  the  Muse: 
"  Calliope,  my  mind  suffuse 
And  keep  it  as  the  widow's  cruse 

With  liquid  melodies  so  rare 

Strained  from  the  sunshine,  flow'rs,  and  air." 

Then  far  within  my  heart's  deep  dells 
There  tinkle  faintly  fairy  bells, 
The  el£n  chorus  louder  swells, — 

Voices  of  creatures  mystical 

In  song  so  strangely  beautiful. 

The  bare  walls  of  my  room  dissolve, 
And  into  palace  halls  evolve; 
Around,  around  weird  lights  revolve, 

And  in  a  maze  of  phantasy 

I  Bit  in  wondrous  ecstacy. 

Through  magic  realms  my  spirit  £ies; 
O'er  jewelled  £elds,  'neath  studded  skies, 
Along  the  sparkling  streams  it  hies, — 

Swift  and  more  swift  it  strives  to  flee 

The  borders  ofinBnity. 

A  painful  blank,  a  vacant  stare  ! 

I  chew  my  pen;  I  pull  my  hair; 

The  page  is  still  untouched  and  fair; — 
My  nap  is  o'er  and  Tm  again 
The  same  old  fool  Tve  always  been. 
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SOME  RECENT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOUTHERN 
LITERATURE. 

BY  EDNA  CLYDE  KU.GO. 

To  every  student  of  Southern  literature  the  productions  of 
the  last  year  are  both  striking  and  encouraging.  The  con- 
trolling purpose  of  our  writers  is  to  "conquer  the  hard  unin- 
telligence  ...  to  supple  and  reduce  it  by  culture,  by  a 
growth  in  the  variety,  fullness,  and  sweetness  of  their  spirit- 
ual life."  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  make  a  brief 
study  of  four  recent  Southern  novels,  using  them  as  illustra- 
tions for  some  remarks  on  the  general  tendencies  of  the 
literary  awakening  among  our  people.  The  first  book  I 
shall  consider  is  "A  Gentleman  of  the  South,"  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Garrott  Brown. 

It  has  been  realized  that  the  South  has  been  a  neglected 
section  in  American  history.  But  in  her  son,  Mr.  Brown, 
the  South  has  found  an  articulate  voice.  He  is  a  native  of 
Alabama,  although  his  present  home  is  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Brown  has  taken  every  possible  step  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  ruling  spirit  of  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
endeavors  to  paint  the  life  of  the  South  without  malice  or 
prejudice.  His  unprovincial  views  give  a  new  and  valuable 
insight  into  the  life  and  character  of  our  people.  To  his  his- 
torical work  Mr.  Brown  has  recently  added  a  novel — historic 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  "A  Gentleman  of  the  South" 
is  a  picture  of  the  Black  Belt  before  the  war ;  the  cover  with 
its  decoration  from  the  cotton  plant  is  unique  and  sugges- 
tive. The  Underwoods  and  Seldons  had  lived  on  neighbor- 
ing estates  in  Virginia  and  later  moved  to  Alabama.  Their 
new  homes  were  called  Hill  Top  and  The  Cedars;  for  years 
the  plantations  were  like  outposts  of  civilization  because  the 
Black  Belt  was  still  a  raw  country.  Although  in  different 
counties  these  castles  were  only  a  few  miles  apart,  yet  there 
were  graves  between  them.  They  were  seats  of  almost  abso- 
lute power,  almost  as  remote  from  the  rush  of  modern  life  as 
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were  the  castles  of  mediaeval  Germany.  Mastery  and  soli- 
tude developed  types  of  men  such  as  the  world  no  longer 
seems  able  to  produce.  They  are  the  images  that  come  to 
one's  mind  when  we  speak  of  "honor,"  or  "duty,"  or  of  a 
"gentleman." 

The  opening  scene  of  this  romance,  "A  Gentlemen  of  the 
South,"  is  Christmas  at  the  Cedars.  Every  one  is  in  a  fever 
of  excitement;  within,  the  fires  are  all  burning,  the  last  prepa- 
rations have  been  made  for  the  occasion;  from  without  "the 
white  pillars  of  the  mansion  stood  out  with  a  fine  stateliness 
against  the  gloom  of  the  trees  .  .  .  and  far  down  the 
avenue  stretched  the  welcoming  lights  from  the  great  hall, 
reaching  out,  as  it  were,  for  the  children" — who  were  coming 
home  to  spend  the  holidays.  How  strikingly  like  a  Christ- 
mas eve  "In  Old  Virginia!"  Through  the  entire  story  one  is 
constantly  reminded  of  Mr.  Page's  delineation  of  Southern 
life;  however,  Mr.  Brown  throws  less  glamour  over  this 
almost  ideal  life.  His  is  a  sympathetic  and  characteristic, 
but  at  the  same  time  consistent  picture  of  the  life  he  portrays. 
In  a  few  pages  we  are  plunged  into  the  intricate  plot  of  the 
story;  the  time  it  covers  is  just  three  months,  yet  develops 
naturally.  The  story  begins  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war.  In  this  one  picture  we  have  portrayed  the  life  of  two 
families,  a  glympse  of  the  Indian  and  land  problems;  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  political  life  of  that  period  in  which  such  men 
as  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster  took  apart;  traces  of  a  family 
feud,  the  grim  loyalty  with  which  they  regarded  their  ancient 
grudges;  of  how  a  man's  honor  was  to  be  upheld — by  the 
duel — how  new  victims  were  sacrificed  to  an  old  wrong;  and 
through  it  all  is  interlaced  the  most  absorbing  of  love  stories. 

What  such  a  picture  means  to  those  of  us  who  realize 
something  of  the  tragedy  of  the  passing  of  this  old  life,  so 
beautiful,  so  happy,  can  not  be  expressed.  We  need  not  be 
provincial  because  we  love  this  charming  life  which  has  been 
peculiar  to  our  section.  We  are  justly  proud  of  it,  even  if  it 
did  have  its  imperfect  basis;  I  can  but  see  it  as  one  of  God's 
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principles  working  itself  out  through  human  limitations. 
We  are  now  far  enough  removed  from  the  crisis  to  realize  its 
faults;  we  who  had  no  part  in  the  old  life  have  no  right  to 
feel  towards  its  downfall  as  our  grandfathers  felt.  Ours  is 
the  duty  to  retain  some  relic,  some  fragment,  some  slight 
sample  of  the  charm  of  the  old  life,  to  keep  alive  its  best 
elements  that  our  followers  may  know  that  such  things  have 
been. 

As  to  the  worth  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson's  Page's  latest 
novel,  "Gordon  Keith,"  critics  are  widely  at  variance.  To 
be  sure  it  is  recorded  as  one  of  "the  best  selling  books  of  the 
year."  Yet  what  of  the  public  that  has  bought  and  enjoyed 
it?  No  one  doubts  that  a  good  name  adorns  the  title  page, 
but  we  have  learned  not  to  impute  excellence  to  fiction 
because  it  happens  to  have  an  attractive  label.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  reconcile  "Gordon  Keith"  as  an  off-spring  of 
the  same  mind  that  gave  us  those  charming  stories  of  stately 
and  gentle  sentiment,  "In  Old  Virginia."  In  this  vein,  his 
own,  Mr.  Page  has  few,  if  any,  equals.  "Gordon  Keith"  is 
the  most  pretentious  novel  its  author  has  undertaken;  it  is 
ambitious,  and  sets  itself  a  large  task.  The  hero  is  a  South- 
erner and  at  the  same  time  a  successful  Wall  Street  financier, 
a  leading  figure  in  New  York  society,  a  daring  engineer,  and 
a  shrewd  business  man;  besides  ever  and  anon  he  is  tangled 
up  in  some  affair  of  the  heart.  The  plot  is  long,  complicated, 
and  a  bit  over  conventional;  in  the  most  astohishing  manner, 
and  with  impossible  frequency  the  characters  unexpectedly 
encounter  each  other.  This  keeps  the  novel  from  being  dull — 
one  is  interested  to  learn  where  they  will  meet  again.  One 
critic  thus  comments  on  the  book, — "the  good  men  are  not 
only  gentlemen,  which  is  perfectly  right,  and  saints  which  is 
pardonable,  but  they  are  also  somewhat  of  prigs;  while  the 
others  are  unmitigatedly  bad  and  end  in  a  tragic  manner 
that  would  do  justice  to  melodrama." 

Mr.  Page  was  born  in  1853,  and  all  he  describes  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  hero  might  have  fallen  within  his  own  ken. 
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The  spirit  of  his  approach  to  a  subject  still  tender  to  touch 
for  a  Virginian — the  errors  and  crimes  of  reconstruction — is 
not  prejudiced  but  considerate  and  unextreme.  It  is  recon- 
struction in  one  of  the  characters  under  wider  contact  with 
ideas  and  men;  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  mistakes  and 
wrongs,  but  on  the  slow  sure  growth  out  of  and  over  wrong. 
The  ideal  is  not  realized,  not  because  the  author  misappre- 
hended his  task,  but  because  he  was  not  equal  to  it.  It  is 
the  short-stor  j  writer  hampered  because  he  must  stretch  the 
story  over  many  pages.  Ferdy  Wickersham,  the  villain,  is 
as  black  an  imp  as  was  ever  born  of  an  ink-pot;  his  is  no 
noble  nature  corrupted,  in  him  you  have  not  a  lesson,  but  a 
spectacle.  Keith  does  typify  the  conflicting  forces  of  which 
he  is  the  product,  overlooking  the  jerky,  episodic  conduct  of 
his  adventures.  In  whatever  reality  he  possesses,  lies  the 
value  of  the  novel.  Ambitious  in  conception  and  purpose,  it 
falls  short  of  success  except  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Let  us  now  notice  the  two  Kentucky  novels. 

James  Lane  Allen,  more  than  any  other  American  writer  of 
today,  has  distilled  his  works  with  perfection  of  diction  and 
manner,  imaginative  insight,  the  fine  distinctions  of  thought, 
— in  a  word  he  is  the  most  artistic.  His  exquisite  delicacy  of 
appreciation  has  enabled  him  to  bring  the  greatest  number 
of  things  beautiful  into  his  life,  has  developed  his  human 
sympathies,  and  aroused  his  imagination.  Throughout  all 
his  writings  runs  a  keen  sense  of  dignity,  a  seriousness  of 
purpose  which  at  times  leads  him  to  attempt  work  of  a  kind 
that  is  beyond  his  powers.  Thus  his  best  work  consists  of  a 
few  but  exceedingly  rare  passages.  In  "The  Mettle  of  the 
Pasture"  there  is  little  or  no  advance  from  Mr.  Allen's  earlier 
work.  Like  its  predecessors  the  scene  is  laid  in  modern 
Kentucky;  a  return  to  the  haunting  charm  of  "The  Kentucky 
Carninal."  The  heroine  is  one  of  those  delicate  spirits, 
fragile,  a  lover  of  nothing  that  is  not  true,  of  an  intense, 
passionate  sincerity,  that  could  stoop  to  nothing  base  in 
itself  and  thus  cannot  tolerate  such  conduct  in  one  whom  she 
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loves — a  spirit  too  pure  for  this  world.  Her  foil  is  an  adven- 
turess who  happens  to  be  her  grandmother;  in  a  word  she  is 
a  leopardess.  She  coils,  she  glides,  she  "sits  up  with  lithe 
grace;"  when  she  looked  out  of  the  window,  "she  sat  down, 
and  raised  the  blinds  a  few  inches  in  order  to  peep  out."  All 
that  I  can  say  of  the  hero  is  that  he  is  utterly  void  of  inter- 
est; in  fact  the  main  plot  is  incapable  of  arousing  any 
concern,  although  most  of  the  minor  characters  are  of 
considerable  interest.  The  Judge,  Barbee,  Margerite,  and 
the  Hardages  are  all  characters  whom  I  should  thoroughly 
enjoy  meeting  in  real  life.  The  only  fault  I  find  with  Mr. 
Allen's  writings  is  that  they  rather  depress  one  by  imposing 
a  duty  of  holding  our  faces  firm  and  grave  for  the  sake  of  a 
principle,  a  motive,  a  seriousness  of  purpose,  half-tragic  in 
intent.  At  times  one  prefers  the  sweetness  of  hot-house 
plants,  but  far  oftener  the  growth  of  the  breezy  open.  It  is 
not  fair  to  demand  that  every  novelist  shall  be  hearty  in 
manner  or  matter.  However,  it  is  a  pity  that  an  assured 
success  in  a  pure  style  should  be  hampered  by  a  dream  of 
success  in  the  grand  style.  Of  the  two,  I  value  more  highly 
the  superiority  that  comes  from  substance  to  the  superiority 
that  comes  from  style.  Such  is  the  case  when  I  compare 
"The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture"  with  "The  Little  Sheperd  of 
Kingdom  Come." 

It  seems  that  the  influence  of  Mark  Twain's  earlier  work  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  our  fiction.  He  sought  his  heroes 
among  the  boys  of  the  lowest  democratic  level,  and  I  observe 
the  trend  of  present-day  novelists  is  to  follow  his  simple  and 
democratic  ideals.  Chad,  in  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom Come,"  as  did  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn, 
emerges  from  a  boyhood  of  obscure  parentage  and  the  rudest 
surroundings.  The  finest  and  most  original  quality  of  the 
novel  is  its  portrayal  of  boyhood  life;  the  story  of  the  boy's 
birth  and  childhood,  of  his  budding  ambition,  of  his  steady 
rise  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  is  a  story  as  old  as  the  hills,  but 
Mr.  Fox  has  made  it  new  again.    Seldom  does  one  find  a 
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story  so  fresh  and  moving.  The  boy  in  himself  is  worth 
knowing,  thus  the  author  gives  the  account  of  Chad's  adven- 
tures with  simplicity  and  directness,  with  sympathy,  yet 
without  a  tinge  of  sentimentalism.  In  the  boy,  with  his 
picturesque  crudity,  Mr.  Fox  has  sympathetically  portrayed 
his  hero,  a  boy  straight-forward,  alert,  devoted — especially 
to  his  dog  Jack;  able  to  land  on  his  feet  wherever  he  may 
fall.  In  the  early  chapters  the  boy  is  only  a  part  of  the 
mountains  about  him,  thus  -we  are  given  some  capital 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery.  They  are  essential.  Let  me 
quote  for  example  the  picture  of  a  sunrise  in  the  mountains. 
"The  lake  of  dull  red  behind  the  jagged  lines  of  rose  and 
crimson  that  streaked  the  east  began  to  glow  and  look 
angry." 

Having  made  a  detailed  study  of  these  books,  as  character- 
istic of  the  literary  movement  in  the  South  at  the  present, 
let  us  now  notice  some  of  the  tendencies  that  are  making  or 
may  make  for  "the  harmonious  expansion  of  all  our  powers." 
In  its  origin  the  literature  of  America  has  been  a  literature  of 
sections.  Looking  back  over  our  history  we  see  that  those 
differences  are  the  inevitable  result  of  many  causes  that 
nothing  but  time  can  obliterate.  A  fixity  of  social  structure, 
developed  through  centuries  of  geopraphical  and  social  isola- 
tion, could  not  help  resulting  in  characteristic  ways  of  think- 
ing and  feeling.  Provinciality  has  ever  been  a  widely 
prevalent  and  injurious  characteristic  of  English  literature 
and  scholarship,  although  man^-  critics  of  today  want  to 
call  it  a  distinctly  Southern  fault.  It  is  easy  to  cry  down  the 
old  civilization  at  the  expense  of  the  new,  to  point  out  our 
faults,  arrogances  and  short-comings;  there  are  enough 
writers  in  the  North  and  South,  honest  and  otherwise,  who 
are  preaching  this  kind  of  doctrine.  It  is  not  this  that  we 
need:  it  is  the  right  sort  of  criticism,  constructive  not  destruc- 
tive. A  huge  stumbling  block  in  our  progress  is  our  over- 
sensitiveness  to  criticism;  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
day  has  passed  when  we  try  to  blind  ourselves  to  our  limita- 
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tions;  and  now  we  are  striving  with  all  forces,  as  a  people 
probably  has  never  been  before,  to  overcome  the  powers  of 
darkness  that  are  in  our  midst. 

In  the  immediate  years  before  the  war  there  were  efforts 
put  forth  to  build  up  literary  centers  in  our  midst;  but  they 
failed  because  of  the  lack  of  means,  and  then  the  struggle 
which  absorbed  all  our  energy  for  four  years  and  which  left 
us  homeless,  penniless,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promising  young 
men  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  contest.  But  these  things 
are  passed.  Today  modern  methods  of  transportation  and 
communication  are  binding  our  once  widely  scattered  popu- 
lation; a  diversity  of  industry;  new  and  better  libraries;  a 
common  school  system;  the  correlation  of  our  educational 
institutions;  besides  honest,  hard-working  men,  practically 
unknown  to  any  but  their  own  communities,  who  are  giving 
their  lives  to  inculcating  in  Southern  boys  and  girls  influences 
that  are  but  the  earnest  of  something  greater  to  come.  We 
have  vast  undeveloped  resources,  material  as  well  as  human; 
the  untrained  Anglo-Saxon  blood  here  is  yet  to  be  put  in 
working  order  with  the  world.  We  are  simply  at  the  dawn 
of  our  development.  I  shall  not  touch  that  already  common- 
place theme,  the  development  of  material  at  the  expense  of 
spiritual  faculties. 

With  our  material  prosperity  comes  an  awakening  in 
intellectual  life,  not  as  the  result  of  social  and  economic 
causes,  but  coincident  with  them.  Hawthorne  once  said, 
"No  author,  without  a  trial,  can  conceive  of  the  difficulty  of 
writing  a  romance  about  a  country  where  there  is  no 
shadow,  no  antiquity,  no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and 
gloomy  wrong,  nor  anything  but  a  commonplace  prosperity." 
Well,  this  does  not  compare  with  Southern  history.  We  have 
had  a  social  condition,  our  aristocracy  which  Mr.  Page  has 
so  beautifully  delineated,  our  old  mammies  and  daddies — 
which  some  recent  critics  tell  us  never  existed,  perhaps  they 
did  not  know  them,  but  I  am  old  enough  to  have  seen  a  few 
such  landmarks  and  have  been  told  too  many  charming 
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stories,  by  those  who  have  known  such  characters,  not  to 
believe  in  their  reality.  Again  the  civil  war  has  been  an 
inexhaustible  theme  for  the  novelist.  A  number  of  critics  are 
bewailing  the  fact  that  in  "all  Southern  books  the  track  of 
the  story  runs  through  the  crimson  fields  of  the  civil  war." 
This  is  only  a  half  truth;  of  the  four  books  we  noticed  in  this 
paper  two  of  them  do  not  in  any  way  refer  to  the  strife,  and 
a  third  deals  only  incidentally  with  its  outcome  in  the  open- 
ing chapters.  Our  leading  novelist,  Mr.  Allen,  has  never 
dealt  with  this  subject.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  theme  that 
has  had  such  a  vital  connection  with  our  history  should  echo 
through  our  literature.  There  are  so  many  phases  to  the 
struggle  that  they  are  not  yet  exhausted;  it  is  only  when  the 
thing  is  done  feebly  and  sensationally  that  one  is  tempted  to 
wish  that  the  old  refrain  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  would 
cease  echoing  in  fiction. 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  create  and  quicken  the  forces 
that  make  for  a  literary  life  among  our  people.  No  nation 
has  had  a  literature  until  there  has  been  a  demand  for  it — 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  holds  here  as  well  as  in  the 
commercial  world.  When  there  is  such  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  South  there  will  be  a  greater  activity  in  the  field  of 
literary  production.  To  the  small  demand  for  books  is  due 
the  fact  that  our  book  stores  carry  bric-a-brac,  sporting 
goods,  and  school  supplies,  and  not  a  line  of  good  books. 
We  are  not  a  reading  people  and  this  is  why  we  are  lacking 
good  publishing  houses  in  the  South.  A  popular  demand  for 
books,  strong  enough  to  make  literary  work  self-nourishing 
and  a  financial  success,  is  our  crying  need. 

Southern  literature  has  ceased  to  be  a  name  for  peculiar- 
ities and  sentimental  gush;  but  stands  for  a  fresh,  first-hand, 
liberal  treatment  of  life  and  nature,  past  and  present,  in  the 
South.  The  two  vital  forces  in  our  literary  awakening  are 
the  wholesome  and  genuine  interest  that  we  take  in  our  life 
and  history,  and  the  interest  our  life  and  history  has  for  the 
outside  world.    For  several  years  Southern  themes  have 
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played  a  leading  part  in  the  contents  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines. Our  literary  production  is  characterized  by  its  artistic 
quality,  individual  note,  and  the  variety  of  material.  Thus 
there  is  an  inspiring  call  for  Southern  authorship;  more 
people  are  today  interested  in  our  life  than  ever  before. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

BY  '06. 

The  tumults  of  this  age  of  changing-  Thought 
Reverberate  against  thy  massy  wall; 
Invective's  poisoned  arrows  whiz  and  fall: 
Nor  Scandal's  curious  engines,  deftly  wrought, 
Inflict  the  hellish  execution  sought. 
Then  Yellow-Journal  Harpies  shriek  and  call, 
Yet  thy  strong  sons,  fearless  and  £rm  withal, 

Calmly  await  until  there  must  be  fought 

On  grounds  where  Liberty  and  Truth  hold  sway, 

Like  such  a  tight  our  Southland  has  not  seen, 

Like  such  a  fight  as  Martin  Luther  won, — 

E7se  sadly  will  they  turn  from  thee  away, 

Go  where  Free  Thought  shall  be  their  queen, — 

EacA  will  his  faithless  Alma  Mater  shun. 


Foot  ball  revives  and  kindles  college  spirit.  Then,  for  the 
sake  of  this  essential  element  in  the  make-up  of  a  successful 
college,  let  Trinity  play  foot  ball. 
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WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  A.   G.  MOORE. 

One  of  the  features  most  notable  in  nearly  all  of  Webster's 
speeches,  and,  indeed,  in  all  his  public  work,  was  the  national 
point  of  view  from  which  he  looked  at  all  the  great  political 
issues  which  came  before  this  country  for  consideration. 
Indeed,  it  seems  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  his  greatness.  It  certainly  was  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  in  his  political  character.  True  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  great  breadth  of  vision  and  great  fore- 
sight to  enable  him  to  have  this  point  of  view,  but  it  was  the 
thought  of  what  the  success  of  this  country  as  a  nation 
meant,  not  only  to  the  people  who  lived  here,  but  to  lovers 
of  liberty  the  world  over,  which  inspired  his  greatest  utter- 
ances, which  spurred  him  on  to  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  were  four  great  tendencies  which 
united  to  draw  the  colonies  together  and  hold  them  in  one 
strong  national  union:  External  wars;  Marshall's  decisions 
in  the  Supreme  Court;  the  development  of  commerce;  and  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  great  West.  It  has  also 
been  said  that  Webster's  greatness  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
at  this  plastic  time  he  was  the  interpreter  of  all  these  tenden- 
cies. Certainly  he  exerted  an  influence  in  shaping  the  policies 
of  the  government,  in  view  of  these  tendencies,  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  permanent  results,  and  lay  the  firmest  foundation 
for  the  future  success  and  greatness  of  the  nation.  He  under- 
stood these  tendencies  as  few,  if  any,  other  men  understood 
them;  and  because  he  did  understand  them,  and  because  the 
country  did  not  understand  them  and  know  how  to  use  and 
control  them,  Webster  found  the  occasion  for  the  use  of  his 
great  power  and  personality.  He  saw  the  great  opportunity 
and  the  great  need,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  breach.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  his  national  point  of  view  may  be  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  greatness;  it  fitted  him  for  the  work 
which  needed  to  be  done,  and  which  no  one  else  was  qualified 
to  do. 
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As  early  as  1812,  though  he  was  "but  just  turned  of 
thirty,"  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  life,  we  hear 
him  pleading  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  commerce,  as  well  as  for  national  defence.  In 
this  address,  delivered  before  the  Washington  Benevolent 
Society,  of  Portsmouth,  he  says:  ''Maritime  defence,  com- 
mercial regulation,  and  national  revenue  were  laid  at  the 
foundation  of  the  national  compact,  they  are  its  leading 
principles  and  the  causes  of  its  existence."  He  accuses  Jeffer- 
son's administration  of  having  departed  from  this  principle, 
which  was  followed  by  Washington,  in  that  it  had  allowed 
the  navy  to  fall  into  decay.  He  says  they  are  acting  as  if 
the  millennium  had  already  come  and  are  turning  their 
swords  into  ploughshares.  Thus  we  see  he  early  began  to 
stand  for  a  strong  nationality;  for,  as  Mr.  George  Ticknor 
Curtis,  in  his  life  of  Webster,  says  of  him  at  this  time,  "He 
had  already  mastered  the  great  purposes  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  had  been  established  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and  he  knew  how  to  deduce  from  those  purposes  the 
duties  which  ....  they  impose  upon  any  administration 
that  undertakes  the  conduct  of  a  war  against  a  maritime 
power."  His  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  had  begun,  it 
may  be  said,  with  the  purchase  of  a  handkerchief,  while  he 
was  yet  a  boy,  on  which  it  was  printed  in  full.  He  had  then 
learned  it  by  heart,  and  had  since  thoroughly  mastered  its 
principles,  so  that  he  had  now  already  begun  to  interpret  it. 

This  much  for  his  first  public  expression  of  the  national 
idea,  in  which  he  referred  especially  to  commerce.  There  is 
another  phase  of  the  same  idea  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
case,  which  he  pleaded  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1818. 
Here  he  pleads  for  the  protection  of  the  institution  by  the 
national  government  against  the  State  legislature.  In  closing 
he  says:  "It  is  the  case,  not  merely  of  that  humble  institution, 
it  is  the  case  of  every  college  in  the  land.  It  is  more.  It  is 
the  case  of  every  eleemosynary  institution  throughout  the 
country."   And  he  says  it  is  a  most  dangerous  experiment  to 
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leave  such  charitable  institutions  subject  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  popular  parties.  And  here  we  see  him  influencing,  or  at 
least  acting  in  harmony  with,  a  second  of  the  four  national- 
izing tendencies, — for  John  Marshall  decided  the  case  in  favor 
of  the  college. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's largeness  of  views  than  his  attitude  toward  the  Greeks 
in  their  struggle  for  independence  in  1824,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  his  attitude  toward  the  Holy  Alliance  in  their 
misguided  attempt  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  at  the 
expense  of  liberty.  Here  was  a  small  country  struggling  for 
liberty  which  was  a  long  ways  off  from  us  and  across  the 
ocean;  what  did  we  have  to  do  with  them  ?  How  did  their 
cause  affect  us  ?  But  he  saw  that  the  principle  involved  was 
liberty;  he  saw  that  the  policy  of  the  Alliance  was  oppression, 
and  that  in  sacrificing  this  weaker  country  they  menaced  the 
liberty  of  all  Europe  and  the  world ;  and  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  enter  his  protest  and  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
country  and  the  world  to  this  existing  evil  tendency.  In 
other  words,  he  was  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that  no 
small  portion  of  a  country  can  act  independently  of  the  rest 
of  the  country;  that  a  principle  cannot  be  sacrificed  in  even 
a  small  nation  without  affecting  in  some  degree  the  whole 
world  besides. 

But  in  the  peroration  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  address 
he  introduces  an  entirely  new  element  into  his  national  idea, 
and  here  he  strikes  a  note  which  should  have  inspired  our 
country  to  its  utmost  endeavor.  He  points  out,  not  only 
our  national  responsibility,  but  our  duty  as  a  world  force. 
"Let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend  in  all  its  magnitude,  and  to 
feel  in  all  its  importance,  the  part  assigned  to  us  in  the  great 
drama  of  human  affairs.  We  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
system  of  representative  governments."  Thus  far,  he  says, 
our  example  shows  that  such  governments  are  compatible, 
and  while  we  are  not  propagandists,  yet  the  world  is  every- 
where in  need  of  liberty  and  crying  out  for  self-government. 
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But  they  are  inexperienced;  they  don't  know  how  to  govern 
themselves.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world:  we  are  the  lead- 
ers, hence  all  eyes  are  upon  us.  We  are  an  example  for  all 
the  world.  The  circumstances,  also,  under  which  our  experi- 
ment is  being  made,  are  the  most  favorable  that  could  be 
hoped  for  again  in  many  years.  If  we  fail — but  we  will  not 
fail.  "If,  in  our  case,  the  representative  system  ultimately 
fail,  popular  government  must  be  pronounced  impossible  .  .  . 
The  last  hopes  of  mankind,  therefore,  rest  with  us;  and  if  it 
should  be  proclaimed,  that  our  example  had  become  an  argu- 
ment against  the  experiment,  the  knell  of  popular  liberty 
would  be  sounded  throughout  the  earth."  And  in  view  of 
these  things,  he  says.  "Let  us  cultivate  a  true  spirit  of  union 
and  harmony  ...  let  us  act  under  a  settled  conviction  .  .  . 
that  these  twenty -four  States  are  one  country."  And  then, 
in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  he  utters  that  great  prayer, 
"Let  our  object  be,  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and 
nothing  but  our  county." 

Another  illustration,  which  is  a  real,  and  not  merely  a 
professed,  instance  of  his  national  feeling,  was  the  way  he 
placed  Jefferson  beside  Adams  in  his  eulogy  of  these  two  men 
in  Boston  in  1826.  There  was  no  attempt  to  give  Adams  a 
higher  place,  or  to  omit  a  single  honor  due  the  great  South- 
erner. He  places  them  side  by  side  as  stars  of  equal  magni- 
tude in  the  American  constellation,  whose  center,  Washington, 
"is  in  the  clear  upper  sky."  They  now  circle  round  him, 
"and  the  heavens  beam  with  new  light."  In  fact,  it  is  said 
of  Webster  that  he  was  never  bitter  even  towards  his  oppo- 
nents, and  that  while  his  opposition  was  extreme  in  principle, 
it  was  not  so  in  manner.  Similarly,  in  his  reply  to  Hayne, 
he  claims  an  interest  in  the  great  men  of  South  Carolina 
because  they  are  his  countrymen  and  their  glory  is  his  glory 
and  his  pride. 

As  for  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  that  was  the  grand 
termination  of  the  growth  of  this  national  idea.  It  was  the 
expression  of  the  accumulated  impressions  and  feelings  of  his 
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whole  past  life.  He  had  been  preparing  all  his  life  for  such  a 
contest,  for  this  was  the  subject  which  he  had  made  his  life 
stud}-  and  the  idea  he  had  made  it  his  life  work  to  advance. 
He  was  at  his  best  physically  and  mentally  and  this,  his 
greatest  effort,  was  but  the  natural  expression  of  his  life 
thought.  He  had  learned  the  Constitution  when  a  boy;  he 
had  studied  it  all  his  life;  he  had  begun  to  interpret  it  in  his 
first  public  work,  when  in  1812  he  pled  for  the  establishment 
of  a  navy  and  the  protection  and  extension  of  commerce,  as 
intended  under  the  Constitution;  in  the  Bunker  Hill  address 
he  showed  how  the  eyes  of  the  world — the  hopes  of  the  world 
— were  centered  on  us,  and  how  the  future  liberty  of  the 
world  was  dependent  upon  our  success.  Now  this  Union  for 
which  he  has  pled,  for  which  he  has  struggled  and  faithfully 
served,  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  his  life's  work  and  his 
deepest  love,  this  hope  of  the  world,  is  threatened  with 
separation  and  dissolution.  It  is  an  occasion  which  calls 
forth  all  his  powers,  for  it  is  one  which  affects  his  deepest 
consciousness;  and  he  nobly  responds  to  the  call.  He  rises 
to  heights  of  eloquence  never  before  heard  in  this  country 
and  but  rarely  heard  in  other  countries;  such  eloquence  as 
has  not  been  heard  in  the  world  since. 

Here  again  he  takes  up  and  sets  forth  his  ideas  at  more 
length,  upon  the  great  subjects  of  commerce  and  internal 
improvements.  He  says  that  if  he  believed  a  railroad  begin- 
ning and  ending  in  South  Carolina  were  of  national  impor- 
tance he  would  favor  aiding  it.  "If  I  were  to  stand  up  here 
and  ask,  What  interest  has  Massachusetts  in  a  railroad  in 
South  Carolina?  I  should  not  be  willing  to  face  my  con- 
stituents. These  same  narrow-minded  (New  England)  men 
would  tell  me  that  they  had  sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole 
country,  and  that  one  ....  who  was  not  large  enough, 
both  in  mind  and  heart,  to  embrace  the  whole,  was  not  fit  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  interest  of  any  part."  And  in  proof  of 
his  sincerity  he  shows  that  but  a  short  time  before  he  had 
presented  a  petition,  at  the  request  of  some  South  Carolina 
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people,  for  an  improvement  in  that  State.  And  he  continues, 
"In  war  and  peace  we  are  one;  in  commerce,  one;  because 
the  authority  of  the  general  government  reaches  to  war  and 
peace,  and  to  the  regulation  of  commerce." 

And  in  connection  with  his  views  on  internal  improve- 
ments, he  puts  in  a  powerful  plea  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  in  the  new  States.  These  States  have  been  settled 
rapidly  and  there  has  been  no  time  or  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion. There  are  many  young  men  there.  They  should  be 
educated  to  become  good  citizens.  The  soil  is  "deep  and 
quick  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue;  and  this  is  the 
favored  season,  the  very  springtime  for  sowing  them.  Let 
them  be  disseminated  without  stint.  Let  them  be  scattered 
with  a  bountiful  hand,  broadcast." 

Under  his  discussion  of  nullification  he  shows  how  New 
England  submitted  to  the  Embargo,  which  she  thought 
oppressive.  He  shows  that  the  matter  of  who  shall  construe 
the  Constitution  is  not  left  open,  but  that  it  is  settled  by  the 
Constitution  itself  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  construe  it 
in  all  cases  of  doubt.  And  then  he  touches  on  his  love  for  the 
Union.  He  has  steadily  kept  in  view  the  prosperity,  honor 
and  preservation  of  the  whole  country.  He  has  not  allowed 
himself  to  look  beyond  the  Union.  "God  grant  that  on  my 
vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind.  When  my 
eyes  shall  be  turned  for  the  last  time  to  behold  the  sun  in 
heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dis- 
honored fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on  States 
dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil 
feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood.  Let  their 
last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous 
ensign  of  the  republic,  now  honored  and  known  throughout 
the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies 
streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or 
polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto, 
no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as  'What  is  all  this  worth?' 
nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly.     'Liberty  first 
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and  Union  afterwards;'  but  every  where,  spread  all  over  in 
characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as 
they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind 
under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every 
true  American  heart, — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable!" 

And  his  wish  was  even  granted,  for  from  his  deathbed  he 
was  raised  up  to  look  from  his  window  and  behold  the 
evening  sun  streaming  upon  the  old  flag  as  it  floated  over 
the  bav. 


TO  THE  POPPY. 

BY  F.   W.   OBARR. 

[The  Tribute  of  a  son  of  California  to  his  State's  flower.] 

I  look  into  thy  depths,  rich  £ower  of  State, 
Beholding  naught  therein  save  purest  gold ; — 
A  jeweled  cup  of  tints  that  grow  not  old; 

Example  of  true  nobleness  !    Too  late 

Tve  tho't,  but  plucked  thee  up:  nor  would  I  rate 
Thee  with  the  mottled  horde  of  flowers  that  fold 
Our  helds  in  rarest  robes.    In  thee  behold 

I  wealth  of  beauty,  pleasing,  soft,  yet  great, — 
An  idol  of  the  setting  sun, — a  child 

Upon  the  western  plain.     Tho'  plenteous, 
Thou  lackest  not  for  worshippers.     ThoJ  wild, 

Thou  shunnest  not  the  roughest  hand.    And  still 

By  force  Tm  sworn  to  love  thy  simple  will, 
True  queen,  i(Eschscholtzia  Calif  or nicus.'1'' 


Good  authorities  say  the  introduction  of  foot  ball  would 
bring  fifty  more  students  to  Trinity. 
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PASSION  VERSUS  SUCCESS. 

BY   ADAM    HALL. 

The  members  of  the  S Literary  Society  had  sat  in  expec- 
tancy for  half  an  hour.  They  knew  that  the  two  best  orators 
among  their  number  were  on  duty,  and  even  men  who 
ordinarily  stayed  away  from  the  meetings  had  come  to  listen 
to  them  and  then  leave.  It  was  a  treat  to  hear  them;  they 
were  both  naturally  brilliant,  and  in  the  contest  for  the 
Orator's  medal,  into  which  they  had  entered,  always  came 
up  with  productions  that,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
other  members,  might  be  considered  master  efforts. 

The  time  for  orations  at  last  came  and  the  secretary  called 
the  name  of  "Graham."  A  young  man  with  a  rather  hand- 
some face  and  graceful  manner  arose  and  delivered  a  speech 
that  was  original,  well-arranged,  and  well-spoken.  He  sat 
down  amidst  hearty  cheers.  "Next  speaker,  Lester,"  called 
the  secretary.  The  speaker  called  got  slowly  up  from  his  seat 
and  walked  to  the  stand.  His  black  eyes  had  a  far-away 
look  in  them;  the  members  sat  waiting  a  long  moment  before 
he  began.  At  last  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  straightened 
his  tall  form  to  its  full  height;  looked  around  upon  the  listen- 
ers and  began  to  speak.  "Men,"  he  said,  "I  came  here  with 
a  eulogy  in  my  mind  on  a  man  that  lived  a  hundred  years 
ago;  but  as  I  have  sat  looking  at  your  faces  with  the  light 
of  a  hope  in  them,  which  you  inherited  from  long  generations 
of  the  finest  division  of  the  finest  race  of  people  in  the  world, 
and  which  you  should  be  in  college  to  strengthen — the  hope 
that  you  may  be  one  of  those  to  make  great  your  own  name 
and  the  name  of  the  race  to  which  you  belong, — and  as  I  have 
been  thinking  of  the  call  for  men  that  is  ever  ringing  in  the 
ears  of  the  college  student, — and  that  call  which  comes  from 
the  forlorn  heart  of  the  South,  I  have  decided  to  eulogize  you 
in  advance  on  the  presumption  that  you  will  heed  the  call." 
He  then  plunged  into  an  extemporaneous  speech  that  was 
strong  and  beautiful  in  language  and  sentiment.    Such  a  cry 
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for  workers  had  never  rung  before  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
hall;  and  as  the  speaker  reached  his  climax — a  magnificent 
metaphor  representing  the  South  as  a  neglected  child  wander- 
ing into  the  door-way  of  a  great  palace  of  art — the  world's 
achievements — and  sobbing  because  it  was  not  grown  and 
trained  so  that  it  could  paint  a  picture  like  one  of  those  on 
the  walls, — the  room  of  the  Society  resounded  with  deafening 
applause. 

"Graham,  old  boy,  if  you  don't  mind  your  eye,  Lester  will 
walk  away  with  that  medal,"  a  chum  of  Graham's  said  when 
the  meeting  had  adjourned,  and  all  were  going  out. 

"I  know  it,"  answered  theother,  "the  nervous, high-strung 
devil  doesn't  have  to  prepare  his  orations  much;  he  can  speak 
on  anything  he  has  been  thinking  about  without  it.  I  have 
to  write  mine  out  and  beat  them  into  my  brain  and  practice 
them  for  hours.  The  medals  are  to  be  decided  two  weeks 
from  tonight,  and  if  he  speaks  the  next  two  times,  he  wins  in 
a  walk.    I  have  a  scheme  I  am  going  to  try,  however." 

The  next  Saturday  evening  Lester  was  sitting  in  his  room, 
when  there  came  a  knock  on  his  door;  and  in  response  to  his 
invitation,  Graham  walked  in.  "Frank,  what  are  you 
doing?"  he  asked.  "Come  over  to  my  room  with  me;  I  want 
to  talk  with  you  about  some  little  projecting  I  have  thought 
of.    It's  an  hour  till  Society  begins." 

Lester  got  up  and  the  two  went  to  Graham's  room.  They 
talked  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  then  Graham  arose 
suddenly,  saying,  "By  the  way,  we'll  need  something  to 
steady  our  nerves,"  and  lifted  some  bottles  and  glasses  from 
a  bureau  drawer. 

"Graham,  put  those  up, for  God's  sake,"  said  Lester;  "you 
know  my  history  too  well  to  offer  that  to  me."  He  was  pale 
and  trembling  like  a  leaf.  Yes,  Graham  knew.  When  the 
two  had  entered  college  as  Freshmen  together,  Lester  had 
been  thrown  in  with  a  gay,  reckless  crowd;  and  had  learned 
to  drink.  His  passionate,  neurotic  temperament  always 
carried  him  farther  in  everything  he  entered  than  other  men; 
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the  appetite  seemed  to  engulf  him  and  the  result  was  that 
before  the  second  month  of  school  had  closed  he  had  drunk 
himself  into  an  insanity  of  inebriety.  His  friends  kept  him 
close  to  prevent  his  expulsion,  and  when  he  had  spent  every 
cent  he  could  get  his  hands  on,  he  was  forced  to  become  sober 
again.  He  pulled  himself  together  in  his  Junior  year  after  he 
had  been  through  several  drunks,  and  by  sheer  will  force  had 
kept  himself  under  control  since  that  time. 

"Oh,  the  deuce,  I  know  that,"  answered  Graham;  "but  it 
won't  hurt  you  now.  You  look  mighty  shaky  for  speaking 
tonight.     Take  one  to  brace  you." 

The  last  part  of  the  statement  was  true:  Lester  had  been 
working  hard  to  get  ready  for  examinations;  for  the  last  few 
nights  he  had  studied  till  nearly  three  o'clock  and  his  sensi- 
tive nervous  system  showed  signs  of  the  strain.  Yes,  a  drink 
would  stimulate  him  for  his  effort  in  the  Society.  He  reached 
his  hand  out,  took  the  glass,  and  drained  it. 

"Give  me  another,  Tom,"  he  cried;  "that  makes  my  blood 
dance  as  it  hasn't  for  months.  Then  we  will  stroll  over  to 
the  hall." 

Graham  poured  him  another,  and  then  he  was  induced  to 
take  another.  He  had  less  control  of  himself  with  each,  and 
Graham  soon  saw  with  joy  that  he  had  abandoned  himself 
to  the  passion  and  was  becoming  insanely  drunk.  Presentlv 
he  leaped  upon  a  chair,  waved  a  glass  over  his  head,  and 
cried,  "Tom,  old  boy,  I  give  you  a  pair  of  black  eyes  which 
used  to  beam  close  to  me,  that  have  slowly  faded  away  into 
the  depths.  They  disappeared  after  I  concluded  that,  as  I 
would  never  get  over  my  appetite,  I  had  better  quit  writing 
to  the  owner  of  them  and  try  to  forget  her.  Your  wine  has 
brought  them  back  to  me  as  they  used  to  haunt  me  for  the 
first  months  after  I  reached  this  conclusion.  Come  on  and 
drink  their  health,  I  say." 

Graham  barely  touched  his  glass  to  his  lips;  then  he  asked 
enviously,  "What  were  you  going  to  speak  on  tonight,  if 
you — you — well,  hang  it ! — if  you  hadn't  got  drunk  ?" 
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"Me  drunk!"  vociferated  the  other;  "d — n  you!  I'm  not 
drunk,  and  I  am  going  to  speak.  My  text  will  be  the 
remarkable  utterance  of  that  irreligious,  sarcastic  devil, 
Dean  Swift, — 

'Great  fleas  have  little  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  'em; 
And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.' 

"I  am  going  to  show  how  human  fleas  are  sometimes  eaten 
up  by  lesser  ones  of  the  same  species." 

"Oh  rats!  What  were  you  going  to  speak  on,  in  fact?" 
said  Graham. 

"D — n  you,  you  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  told  you  a 
lie,  do  you  ?  I  told  you  what  I  was  going  to  speak  on.  My 
oration  starts  off  something  like  this:  'Friends,  fellows,  fools, 
etc.,  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  I  have  seen  it,  and  so  have 
you,  time  and  time  again — men  in  college  imposing  upon  the 
good  nature  of  others,  and  not  concealing  from  them  that 
they  are  doing  so.  Now,  I  most  seriously  object  to  treating 
a  man  who  is  a  friend  of  yours  badly,  and  then  letting  him 
know  about  it.  But  more  than  that,  I  object  to  treating 
men  unfairly  anyway.  God  left  weaknesses  in  men  so  that 
these  defects  could  be  supplied  by  friends,  and  only  for  this: 
that  is  the  only  tie  men  have  upon  each  other,  and  if  there 
were  no  human  weaknesses  there  would  be  no  friendships. 
When  friends  fail  to  build  up  the  weak  spots  in  others,  or 
still  more  when  they  aggravate  them,  they  are  opposing  the 
only  law  of  society  which  God  depends  on  to  make  the  world 
the  best  thing  possible.  They  are  helping  the  damnation  of 
the  world  by  increasing  the  sum  total  of  weakness  in  it. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  man;  what  are  you  looking 
like  an  idiot  in  that  way  for  ?" 

"Oh  nothing,"  answered  the  other,  a  strange  expression  on 
his  face;  "go  on  with  your  speech." 

"No,  I  won't,"  shouted  the  drunken  man;  "don't  talk  to 
me  about  orations.  I  want  to  sing  some."  Then  he  began 
to  sing  loudly: 
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"If  the  last  of  March  and  the  first  of  June 
Should  ever  come  together, 
Wouldn't  we  have  a  deuce  of  a  fix, 
But  no  more  April  weather. 

"If  a  down-out  curve  and  an  up  in-shoot 
Some  pitcher  could  commingle, 
No  batter  in  all  the  world  could  get 
The  smallest  little  single. 

"If  a  woman's  heart  with  a  real  true  love 
Was  filled  for  one  short  minute, 
'Twould  be  a  strange,  unique  affair, 
But  worth  your  while  to  win  it." 

Graham  stood  looking  at  him  a  moment;  then  he  placed 
several  bottles  and  a  tumbler  on  the  table  and  went  out. 
After  closing  the  door  he  stopped  and  listened.  There  was  a 
crash  of  glass  within;  a  wild  burst  of  laughter  that  had  a 
ring  of  despair  in  it  as  well  as  of  levity;  then  the  song  was 
resumed  more  boisterously  than  before.  Graham  hardly 
recognized  in  the  loud  shouts  the  voice  of  his  friend,  which  a 
week  ago  he  had  heard  ringing  smooth  and  melodious  in  a 
strain  of  eloquent  language.  His  heart  smote  him;  the  utter- 
ances of  the  intoxicated  man  about  friendship  which  he  had 
heard  a  moment  ago  burned  in  his  brain.  He  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  door-knob.  Then  he  stopped.  No;  he  must 
win  the  medal  at  whatever  cost  was  necessary;  he  had  set 
his  heart  upon  it.  He  drew  his  hand  away,  turned,  and  went 
swiftly  down  the  stairs. 

It  was  a  week  later.    The  S Society  had  met  for  the 

last  time  for  the  year.  The  secretary  had  just  called  the  first 
orator.  Graham  arose  and  delivered  an  eloquent  speech. 
The  members  present  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion on  their  faces  while  he  spoke.  As  he  took  his  seat,  the 
man  next  to  him  nudged  him  and  whispered,  "How  is  Lester 
coming  on  with  his  drunk  ?"  "What  do  I  know  about  him  ? 
Don't  ask  me,"  Graham  answered. 

"Call  the  next  orator,"  said  the  president.  "Lester,"  called 
the  secretary,  just  as  the  door  opened  and  Lester  came  in. 
He  was  pale  and  haggard;  his  whole  frame  was  trembling 
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and  he  staggered  as  he  walked,  not  so  much  from  intoxica- 
tion, however,  as  from  weakness,  for  he  was  not  more  than 
half  drunk.  '  'Next  orator,  Lester, ' '  called  the  secretary  again. 
The  man  called  started;  a  quiver  ran  through  him;  he  rose 
and  walked  shaking  to  the  desk.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I 
didn't  come  to  make  an  oration  tonight.  I  am  not  in  shape 
for  any  fireworks  speeches.  Since  you  have  called  me  up, 
however,  I  want  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  being  drunk 
involves." 

"Take  him  out,"  ordered  the  president.  "We  would  rather 
have  our  'Confessions  of  a  Drunkard'  after  the  drunkard 
sobers  up." 

Lester  turned  upon  him;  the  eyes,  which  a  moment  before 
were  dulled  from  dissipation,  flashed  fire.  "I  guess  not,"  he 
said,  "until  I  disturb  the  order  of  your  Society.  I'm  not 
drunk  and  I'm  going  to  make  a  speech  on  'Passion  versus 
Success.' " 

It  was  true;  he  was  now  perfectly  sober;  every  muscle  was 
tense,  and  every  nerve  tingling,  as  he  had  felt  them  scores  of 
times  before,  standing  in  the  same  place.  With  the  master 
strokes  of  the  orator  he  placed  before  his  hearers  his  \roung 
life,  and  the  ambitious  dreams  which  had  been  in  his  mind 
forthe  last  few  vears,  toward  the  realization  of  which  he  had 
been  slowly  working  his  way.  Then  he  told  of  the  blight 
that  had  fallen  upon  him  from  time  to  time  in  college.  He 
described  his  helplessness  under  the  appetite,  which  always 
seemed  to  surge,  when  it  came  upon  him,  over  his  whole 
being  and  drown  every  other  consideration.  From  this  he 
proceeded  rapidly  to  a  presentation  of  the  consciousness  he 
had  had  at  all  times  since  he  entered  college,  of  his  ability  to 
do  some  good  in  the  world  -where  he  was  needed,  and  the 
fear  that  his  passion  for  whiskey  would  prevent  it.  "For 
God's  sake,  men,"  he  said,  "don't  be  like  me;  don't  let  any- 
thing come  between  you  and  your  mission."  He  set  before 
them  in  a  brilliant  manner  the  idea  that  each  man  was 
placed  in  the  world  with  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do 
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that  none  but  that  man  could  do; — an  eloquent  appeal  for 
every  one  present  to  find  that  task  and  perform  it. 

All  at  once  he  stopped  and  looked  around  him  with  a 
shiver,  like  a  sleep-walker  waking  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  a  light  of  determination  dawning  in 
his  black  eyes,  "without  meaning  to  give  expression  to  a 
conceit,  I  must  say  I  have  converted  myself.  So  help  me 
God,  I  will  never  drink  again.  If  there  were  no  work  to  do, 
I  might  not  be  able  to  resist  my  appetite.  But  from  now  I 
will  substitute  a  passion  to  live  the  best  life  possible  for 
myself,  for  the  one  that  has  had  me  in  its  cluthes  for  the  last 
two  weeks." 

Twelve  years  later  Tom  Graham,  who  immediately  after 
he  left  college  had  gone  to  the  West,  where  he  had  remained 
until  he  came  back  on  this  visit,  strolled  into  the  court  house 
in  the  town  where  Lester  was  practicing  law.  Just  as  he 
went  in  the  crowded  court  room,  Lester  arose  to  address 
the  jury.  He  swung  off  easily  into  an  appeal  for  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  that  kept  his  hearers  tense  with  attention  for  an 
hour.  When  he  resumed  his  seat,  Graham  walked  over  to 
him  and  shook  hands. 

"Well,  Frank,  old  boy,"  he  said,  "that  was  nearly  as  good 
as  your  last  effort  when  we  were  Seniors  together.  By  the 
way,  have  you  kept  that  mighty  determination  you  took 
that  night?" 

"I  have,  without  the  exception  of  a  moment  of  time,  equal 
to  the  turning  of  Queen  Mab's  chariot  wheel,"  was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  know,  Frank,  the  speech  you  made  that  night 
would  have  brought  you  that  medal  but  for  the  fact,  as  one 
of  the  class  deciding  it  told  me  later,  that  they  believed  you 
were  drunk;  and  thev  didn't  think  you  ought  to  be  given 
credit  for  a  speech  that  was  due  more  to  the  amount  of  liquor 
than  of  inspiration  that  was  in  you.  They  offered  it  to  me, 
but  I  refused  it." 

The  other  looked  at  Graham  quickly,  the  easy  smile  on  his 
face  changing  to  one  of  real  solicitude.     "I  hadn't  heard  the 
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last  part  of  that  before,"  he  said.  "Tom,  give  me  your  hand 
again.  I  congratulate  both  of  us  on  obtaining  what  was 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  medals.  You  learned  to  have 
a  regard  for  the  requirements  of  friendship  upon  you,  and  I 
for  the  requirements  of  the  world  upon  me.     Shake !" 


A  RELIC  OF  THE  "GOOD  OLD  FOOT  BALL  DAYS." 

(Tune— "Hold  the  Fort.") 

See  Tom  Daniels,  fairly  flying, 

'Round  the  end  he  goes, — 
The  University's  men  are  crying, 

Hark  ye  to  their  woes ! 

Chorus — Hold  the  fort!  Maytubby's  coming 
Breaking  through  the  line; 
After  him  the  team  is  coming, — 
Don't  thev  do  it  fine  ? 


Trinity  has  the  material  for  a  fast,  light  foot  ball  team. 
Must  it  be  wasted  ? 
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ONE  MINUTE  TOO  LATE. 

BY  JOEL  MARPLE. 

"Now,  Mary,  where  has  thee  put  my  paper?  I  told  thee 
to  keep  it  in  the  bookcase,  but  thee  is  always  losing  it." 

"Why,  Nathan  Rigsby,  I  put  it  in  there  this  very  morning." 

"Some  of  those  children  have  torn  it  up  then.  Well,  well, 
it  is  too  bad  they  can't  let  their  poor  old  lame  grandpappy 
have  a  paper.  Sit  thee  down,  Mary;  I'll  just  walk  down  to 
the  corner  and  buy  a  paper." 

"You  just  won't  then;  the  very  idea!  and  you  with  only 
one  leg  too.  Sit  down  yourself.  That  paper  must  be  on  the 
table.  Oh  my,  where  can  it  be  ?  I  know  I  put  it  in  that 
bookcase;  maybe  it's  on  the  front  porch." 

While  she  was  hunting  for  the  paper,  Mr.  Rigsby  sat  down 
in  a  rocking  chair.  He  was  a  short,  rather  corpulent  man, 
with  a  florid  face  and  white  beard  and  hair.  The  sword  and 
pistols  over  his  head  told  something  of  a  former  military 
life,  as  the  wooden  leg  bore  witness  to  a  misfortune  suffered 
in  the  war.  Perhaps  the  worthy  Quaker  had  not  been  so 
meek  in  his  young  days  as  the  people  of  his  church  are  won't 
to  be.  However,  he  had  reformed  long  ago;  and,  from  the 
self-satisfied  look  on  his  face,  we  doubt  not  he  was  preparing 
to  forgive  his  wife,  "as  a  Christian."  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Rigsby 
had  found  her  search  fruitless  and  now  returned  to  the  room, 
flustered  and  worried. 

"If  thee  can't  find  the  paper,  I  had  best  go  buy  one,"  he 
suggested . 

"I  can't  imagine  where  that  paper  is — " 

"Thee  should  always  put  it  away  carefully  and  then  there 
would  be  no  trouble.  Most  likely  thee  has  left  it  on  the  floor 
and  Clara's  children  have  torn  it  up.  I  have  told  thee  about 
it  so  many  times,  but  thee  is  so  careless." 

"I  put  it  in  the  bookcase,  I  know  I  did.  It's  funny  what 
has  become  of  it.  Did  you  look  good  ?  Maybe  you  did  not 
see  it,  I'm  going  to  look  myself. — Well,  I  do  declare,  if  here 
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isn't  that  paper  under  the  Delineator!  There!  Nathan 
Ranscher  Rigsby !  there's  your  old  paper.  And  you  to  call 
me  careless  and  accuse  me  of  losing  it !  I  think  it's  unkind, 
that's  what  I  do !— Just  because  you  couldn't  see  it, — and 
after  I  took  special  care  to  save  the  everlasting  old  paper 
for  you !    It's  mean,  downright !  that's  what  it  is !" 

"Why,  Mary  Rigsbee,  I'm  surprised  at  thee.  Thee  has  the 
most  awful  temper  of  any  woman  I  have  even  seen — " 

"Humph !"  grunted  the  worthy  Mrs.  Rigsby.  What  more 
she  would  have  said,  we  do  not  know;  for  at  that  moment 
the  doorbell  rang  and  she  went  to  the  door.  It  was  her  son 
Bob's  wife,  Clara  Rigsby,  the  mother  of  those  children  who 
had  been  so  wrongfully  accused  of  destroying  the  precious 
paper, — a  fact,  however,  which  would  have  worried  that 
irresponsible  young  matron  but  little.  Indeed,  we  can  almost 
imagine  her  exclaiming — even  over  a  real  infringement  of  her 
father-in-law's  code  of  commandments — "Oh,  the  little 
cherubs!  wasn't  it  too  funny  for  anything!"  However, 
what  she  said  now  was,  "Here's  a  letter  from  Helen,  hurry 
up  and  tell  us  what's  in  it."  Then,  without  waiting  to  hear 
the  letter  read,  she  danced  into  the  house  and  proceeded  to 
ply  Mr.  Rigsby  with  questions. 

"Good  afternoon,  my  dear  Mr.  Rigsby,"  she  said,  making 
a  bow,  "has  that  incomparable  young  daughter  of  yours 
taken  Philadelphia  by  storm  yet  ?  Come,  pop,  tell  us  some- 
thing about  Helen.  Oh,  you  horrid  old  creature,  reading  the 
editorials  first !  Turn  to  the  Society  Notes  and  see  what  she 
is  doing." 

"'Among  those  attending  the  Horseshow,'"  he  read, 
"'were  ....  Miss  Helen  Rigsby,  from  Troyden,  Pennsyl- 
vania .   .   .   .'" 

"And  is  that  all  ?  Why,  sometimes  they  take  half  a  column 
to  tell  how  one  woman  was  dressed." 

"No,  there's  not  another  word.  Now  that's  strange, 
because  she  told  me  so  much  about — said  she  was  going  with 
Mr.  Hall,  a  mining  engineer  from  Mexico." 
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"Oh,  I  know  all  about  him,"  exclaimed  Clara.  "Helen  met 
him  three  years  ago  at  Ocean  Grove."  She  then  proceeded 
to  dilate  on  Hall's  many  virtues,  how  he  played  football  at 
college  and  won  the  game  by  a  long  end  run  for  almost  the 
length  of  the  field;  how  he  had  become  a  mining  expert  in 
Mexico  and  Southern  California,  and  had  amassed  untold 
wealth  by  opening  up  new  mines.  "I  dare  say  Helen  is  get- 
ting on  well  enough,"  she  concluded.  "Just  wait  a  little 
longer  and  she'll  be  married  to  the  prince  of  Abyssinia  or  the 
Count  of  Monte  Carlo  or  some  of  these  foreign  nabobs." 

"Helen  won't  get  married,"  responded  the  father  of  that 
young  lady;  "she's  too  good  a  girl  to  leave  her  daddy  and 
mother  in  their  old  age." 

"I  guess  she's  not,  then!  Didn't  your  wife  leave  her 
parents?" 

"Yes,  but  Mary  did  not  have  as  good  a  home  as  Helen's 
got.  Thee  sees  I  have  done  everything  I  could  to  make  her 
life  pleasant,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  for  her  to  leave  me 
now." 

"Thee  fiddlesticks!"  cried  Clara.  "Thee  isn't  willing  for 
her  to  live  her  own  life." 

"Now,  Clara,  sit  down;  don't  thee  get  into  a  temper. 
Thee  knows  I  have  brought  Helen  up,  and  given  her  every- 
thing money  could  buy;  and  it  would  not  be  right  for  her  to 
desert  me  in  my  old  age.  Besides  she  is  devoted  to  her  music 
and  does  not  want  to  go  away  from  her  old  home." 

"Devoted  to  her  music!"  snorted  Clara.  "As  if  any  girl 
were  devoted  to  her  music !  Don't  you  suppose  that  your 
daughter  is  just  like  any  other  girl !  Music !  the  very  idea  ! 
just  as  if  a  girl  cares  as  much  for  music  as  she  does  for  a  nice 
little  home  all  to  herself.  When  a  girl  marries,  she  doesn't 
want  a  husband  a  bit  more  than  she  does  a  house  of  her  own 
to  manage  just  as  she  pleases,  and  little  children  to  love. 
Devoted  to  music !    Huh  !" 

"Hello,"  came  a  cheery  voice  from  the  door.  Both  father 
and  daughter  looked  up  to  catch  a  look  of  consternation  on 
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the  usually  sunny  face  of  Bob.  "What's  all  the  trouble? 
Here  I  find  pop  dumfounder  than  the  baby  when  it  tried  to 
eat  a  bubble,  and  my  little  wife  all  peppery -looking.  Here, 
Clara,"  he  said,  chucking  her  under  the  chin,  "give  me  a  kiss. 
Now  look  sweet, — there.  And  here's  mother  out  in  the  hall 
crying  and  laughing  over  a  letter.  Come  in,  mother;  let's 
hear  what's  in  your  letter." 

"Oh,  read  it,  please  do,"  begged  Clara.    "It's  from  Helen." 

Mrs.  Rigsby  wiped  away  the  tears  and  began  as  follows: 
"  'Dear  Mother: — Congratulate  me.    I  am  engaged  to — '  " 

"Oh,  isn't  it  too  delightful  for  anything!"  cried  Clara. 
"Ah!  I  told  you  so,  pop.    It  isn't  Godfrey  Hall,  is  it?" 

"'I  am  engaged  to  Godfrey  Hall.  You  don't  know  him, 
but  you  soon  will;  and,  mother,  don't  look  surprised,  for  he 
isn't  at  all  good-looking.  He's  just  lovely,  though  !  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  write,  but  I  will  be  in  Troyden  tomorrow 
(Monday)  night,  and  Godfrey — you  know  he's  an  old  friend 
of  Bob's — is  coming  to  see  Bob  on  Wednesday.'  It's  six 
o'clock  now,"  Mrs.  Rigsby  continued,  "and  Helen  will  come 
on  that  six-fifty.     Won't  you  go  to  meet  her,  Bob  ?" 

"Certainly.  Nine  rahs  for  Godfrey !  He's  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  I  ever  knew;  but  Helen  hit  him  square  about  his 
looks,  for  he's  the  ugliest  man  in  Pennsylvania.  Well,  I  must 
be  off  to  the  station;  adieu,  and  don't  forget  our  supper, 
Clara." 

"Oh,  mother,  isn't  it  beautiful?  Helen  will  go  all  over 
Mexico  and  California,  and  see  those  old  blue  blood  Spanish 
families.  Senora  Hall.  Doesn't  it  sound  romantic  ?  And 
Bob  says  Godfrey  Hall  is  just  splendid.  Oh  dear!"  Clara 
exclaimed,  clapping  her  hands  as  if  she  couldn't  find  words 
to  express  her  delight. 

Mr.  Rigsby,  however,  soon  gave  vent  to  his  thoughts: 
"Helen  is  too  young  to  marry.  She  doesn't  realize  what  it 
means  to  leave  her  home  and  live  among  strangers.  She  is 
too  much  of  a  child  to  make  such  a  choice.  Mary,  thee  and 
Clara  must  talk  this  nonsense  out  of  her  head." 
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"Talk  it  out  of  her  head!  I'd  like  to  see  you,1'  said  his 
wife.  "Our  Helen  is  a  chip  from  the  old  block,  Nathan 
Rigsby.  You  had  just  as  well  try  to  persuade  a  brick  wall, 
and  nobody  knows  it  better  than  you." 

"Why,  Father  Rigsby,  you  talk  as  if  Helen  were  a  child, 
when  she's  really  twenty-two  years  old,  and  can  do  what 
she  pleases." 

"Tut,  tut,  Clara,  thee  knows  Helen  will  not  disobey  my 
command." 

"She  will  if  she  thinks  she  ought  to.  You  have  always 
been  too  strict  with  her,  keeping  her  tied  up  like  a  baby, 
when  she  is  a  grown  woman.  You've  no  right  to  take  the 
best  of  her  life  for  your  own  pleasure.  Its  selfish,  that's  what 
it  is,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  I  just  hope 
she'll  go  ahead  and  marry  him.  If  she'll  obey  your  command, 
why  don't  you  tell  her  what  to  do  instead  of  shifting  the 
responsibility  to  our  shoulders  ?" 

"Thee  is  disrespectful,  and  I  am  surprised  at  thee,"  said 
Mr.  Rigsby,  getting  up  to  leave  the  room.  "No,  Mary,"  in 
response  to  her  motions  for  him  to  sit  down,  "I  won't  hear 
my  son's  wife  insult  me  and  that,  too,  with  my  wife  looking 
on.  Thee  will  be  sorry  for  this,  Clara,  but  thee  must  beg  my 
pardon,"  and  he  hobbled  out  of  the  room. 

"Beg  his  pardon !    Well,  I  guess  not !" 

"Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do!  Nathan!  Nathan  Rigsby!  come 
here !  Oh  my !  that  man  has  gone  and  he  has  such  an  awful 
temper.  Sit  down,  Clara;  you  know  how  he  is — its  just  his 
way.  He  didn't  mean  it, — it  all  comes  from  his  nasty  temper. 
But  he  didn't  mean  it,  not  a  word  of  it.    He  can't  help  it." 

"Don'tworry  about  it,  mother," interrupted  the  daughter. 
"You  know  father  will  soon  forget  it  and  really  I  showed 
more  temper  than  he  did." 

"Yes,  you  see  you  are  quick-tempered  and  forgive  people 
easily.  But  you  have  hurt  his  dignity  and  he  can't  forgive 
that." 
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"Well,  at  any  rate,  we  won't  quarrel  about  it.  Good-bye." 
And  with  a  parting  kiss  she  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Rigsby  sat  down  to  reflect  over  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken.  And  indeed  it  was  no  pleasant  prospect  before  her: 
if  her  daughter  left  home,  it  probably  meant  that  she  would 
go  to  Mexico  and  would  be  thousands  of  miles  from  her 
Pennsylvania  home;  if  Nathan  persuaded  her  to  stay,  it 
meant  Helen's  hopes  blighted  and  her  happiness  ruined.  On 
the  other  hand,  here  was  her  husband  incensed  over  what 
he  considered  an  insult  to  his  dignity.  She  knew  that  noth- 
ing except  an  apology  would  satisfy  him,  but  she  also  knew 
her  warm-hearted  Clara  well  enough  to  understand  that  she 
would  make  no  apology  for  -what  she  considered  justifiable. 
Altogether  it  was  a  very  perplexing  situation.  And  Helen's 
coming  would  make  matters  no  better;  for  although  in  most 
things  her  daughter  had  her  own  way,  she  knew  her  hus- 
band's will  to  be  inflexible.  The  girl,  with  her  brown  eyes 
and  clear,  honest  face  and  with  just  a  hint  of  the  Rigsby 
squareness  in  her  chin,  was  very  precious  to  her  father; — but 
for  that  very  reason  he  would  be  loath  to  give  her  up. 

Her  reflections,  however,  were  soon  interrupted  by  a  ring 
at  the  door.  It  was  Helen,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this 
trouble.  "What's  the  matter,  mother?"  she  asked.  "You 
look  as  if  you  had  been  crying;  has  anything  gone  wrong?" 
But  her  only  reply  was  a  kiss  and  a  hearty  squeeze.  Bob 
next  appeared  on  the  scene,  helping  the  expressman  with  the 
trunk.  He  too  must  have  an  explanation ;  so  Mrs.  Rigsby 
had  to  tell  them  all  about  their  father's  feeling  and  his 
quarrel  with  Clara.  Helen  was  hurt,  but  Bob  seemed  to  be 
delighted  with  his  wife's  spunk  and,  vowing  he  would  give 
her  a  vote  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  Helen,  he  was  off  for  home. 

What  Mr.  Rigsby  would  do  was  now  the  question.  They 
were  not  long  to  be  left  in  doubt  for  the  "pater  familias" 
soon  forbade  Helen  to  correspond  with  the  "impudent 
Spaniard"  (as  he  called  Godfrey),  to  receive  him  in  her  own 
house,  or  to  meet  him  elsewhere.  He  and  his  wife  had  a  long 
discussion  over  the  matter: 
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"How  did  you  like  it,  Nathan  Rigsby,  when  my  father 
forbade  you  to  see  me  in  our  courting  days  ?" 

"Your  father  was  not  justified  in  doing  so  because  I  was  a 
sober,  industrious  young  man  and  didn't  propose  to  carry 
his  daughter  among  a  crowd  of  heathen.  Does  thee  think  I 
would  see  my  Helen  carried  off  to  a  lot  of  Spaniards  and 
savage  Indians.  She  isn't  used  to  that  sort  of  a  life,  and 
would  soon  get  homesick  and  be  unhappy.  Thee  must  think 
I  have  no  love  for  my  daughter." 

"Why,  Nathan  Rauscher  Rigsby,  do  you  imagine  that  the 
Mexicans  are  savages !  Mr.  Hall  told  Helen  they  were  the 
most  wellbred  people  he  had  ever  met." 

"That  only  proves  what  a  scoundrel  he  is, — telling  her  how 
beautiful  the  country  is,  when  you  can  read  how  the  Aztec 
Indians  sacrifice  people  to  the  Sun  God;  and  besides,  they  are 
always  having  revolutions  down  there  somewhere.  Suppose 
Helen  were  to  be  killed,  then  thee  would  blame  me  for  letting 
her  go.  No,  mam,  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  prevent  her  from 
making  such  a  false  step." 

Meanwhile  Godfrey  had  come  and  had  soon  convinced 
them  that  Bob's  estimate  was  true.  He  was  magnificently 
ugly: — with  a  short,  stub  nose;  a  generous  mouth;  straight, 
bristly  hair;  and  enormous  ears.  This  head  was  mounted 
on  a  long,  scrawny  neck,  and,  together  with  his  attenuated 
body  and  ungainly  limbs  (for  he  was  as  lean  as  a  boarding 
house  chicken),  would  have  made  quite  an  excellent  scare- 
crow. The  owner  of  this  clownish  outfit,  however,  was  by 
no  means  scared.  Being  denied  admittance  to  Helen,  he 
bearded  the  lion  in  his  den  by  calling  on  the  father  and  asking 
him  for  his  daughter's  hand.  But  when  that  despot  asked 
where  he  was  going  to  make  his  home,  he  was  forced  to 
admit  that  he  had  intended  making  the  city  of  Mexico  his 
headquarters. 

"Now,  Mr.  Hall,  does  thee  think  Helen  would  be  happy 
away  from  her  childhood's  home  and  among  strangers 
whose  tongue  she  does  not  understand?    Thee  would  be 
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away  from  thy  home  much  of  the  time  and  Helen  would  be 
entirely  alone.  It's  an  awful  thing  to  take  a  girl  away  from 
home  and  parents." 

Perhaps  it  was.  Godfrey  had  not  thought  of  that;  he 
knew  he  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for 
the  woman  he  loved;  and  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
Helen  would  feel  the  same  toward  him.  Still  he  knew  he 
might  be  making  the  same  mistake  so  many  of  our  men  do 
make, — in  measuring  a  woman  by  their  own  masculine 
standards.  The  hothouse  flower  cannot  stand  exposure  so 
well  as  her  hardy  outdoor  sister;  nor  can  a  delicate  woman, 
nurtured  in  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  a  private  household, 
endure  such  changes  as  can  a  man  accustomed  to  the  ups 
and  downs  of  business  life.  Helen  had  certainly  become 
attached  to  her  old  home,  and  might  feel  the  loss  of  it  so 
much  in  her  new  one  as  to  destroy  her  happiness.  He  might 
have  stopped  to  consider  his  own  health  which  would  be 
ruined,  the  doctors  told  him,  by  the  rigorous  winters  of  the 
North.  But  he  did  not  think  his  health  was  to  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  her  happiness.  This  was  what  he  thought,  but 
what  he  said  was,  "It  might  be  better  to  settle  down  here 
for-" 

"I — "  interrupted  Mr.  Rigsby. 

"I  can  find  work  in  the  State,"  continued  Godfrey.  "And 
meanwhile  I  hope — " 

"Meanwhile,  I  forbid  thee  to  speak  to  my  daughter.  I 
will  not  allow  thee  to  steal  her  heart  and  persuade  her  to  go 
to  that  benighted  country." 

Godfrey  returned  to  Bob's  house  and  laid  the  whole  ques- 
tion before  Clara.  That  champion  of  lovers  in  distress  was 
highly  indignant.  "What  kind  of  a  girl  do  you  think  she  is!" 
was  her  exclamation.  "Helen  Rigsby  isn't  one  to  mope 
around  the  house  and  get  homesick.  Aren't  there  plenty  of 
English  and  Americans  in  Mexico  ?  And  couldn't  she  learn 
how  to  speak  Spanish  and  find  congenial  friends  among  the 
Mexicans?" 
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"But  she  would  be  a  long  distance  from  home,  and  it  is 
lonely  at  first.  I  got  a  little  homesick  myself  for  the  first 
two  weeks." 

"You  !  you  did !  What  of  that !  A  woman  can  stand  twice 
as  much  as  a  man,  if  her  heart  is  in  it !  You  earn  a  good 
salary,  and  so  she  could  come  to  visit  here  very  often,  any- 
how. And  father Rigsby,  thanks  to  his  "Friendly"  economy, 
has  enough  laid  by  to  do  what  he  pleases.  He  can  go  to  see 
you  once  in  a  while  and  the  change  will  do  him  good." 

"But  what  does  Helen  think  about  it  ?" 

"Oh,  bless  your  heart!  Helen  talks  about  nothing  else. 
Like  most  other  girls,  she  has  a  romantic  turn  and  has 
already  conjured  up  black-eyed  maidens,  dashing  cavaliers, 
Spanish  dons,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  adventures  and  gallant 
rescues.  When  she  sees  them  fade  away  into  oblivion  and 
finds  instead  big  sombreros  and  rough  cowboys,  it  will 
please  her  all  the  more.  She  will  be  only  too  glad  of  a  chance 
to  see  the  world.  Oh,  indeed,  I  have  been  envying  her  the 
trip." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.     I  will  talk  to  her  about  it." 

"No,  you  won't,  either.  I'll  'tend  to  that.  Here  she  comes 
now;  so  just  remember  what  your  prospective  father-in-law- 
said  and  'git.'  "  Suiting  her  action  to  the  word,  she  shoved 
him  into  the  hall  and  told  him  to  go  upstairs.  She  was  none 
too  quick,  for  Godfrey  had  no  sooner  reached  the  head  of  the 
stairs  than  the  woe-begone  Helen  came  in. 

"Come,  cheer  up,  lassie!"  was  her  greeting  to  that  much- 
persecuted  daughter.  "You  know  the  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth." 

"But  this  is  horrible!  Daddy  has  forbidden  me  even  to 
speak  to  Godfrey.   I  had  no  idea  he  would  be  such  a  tyrant." 

"Are  you  going  to  obey  him  ?" 

"Why  certainly  not.  I  think  my  first  duty  is  to  my  future 
husband.  But  I  never  disobeyed  him  since  I  was  a  child  and 
it  goes  hard." 

"Are  you  going  to  marry  Godfrey?" 
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"Yes." 

"In  your  father's  house?" 

"Oh  dear,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  couldn't  do  that, 
nor  ever  be  married  where  daddy  would  see  me ;  for  I  just 
know  I  would  obey  him  if  he  told  me  to  come  home." 

"You  are  of  age.  Why  don't  you  quietly  go  the  minister's 
house  and  be  married,  and  then  it  would  be  all  over  with." 

"Oh,  that  would  never  do!  Daddy  would  take  that  as  an 
insult.  If  I  had  only  been  married  in  Philadelphia,  he  would 
have  soon  forgotten  it." 

"Why  not  elope,  Helen?  Think  how  romantic  it  would  be 
to  find  big  head  lines  in  the  paper:  'Elopement  of  Helen 
Rigsby  and  Godfrey  Hall,  pursued  by  angry  parent,'  and  then 
a  long  column  about  the  bravery  of  the  groom  and  the 
beauty  of  the  bride." 

"I  wish  I  could.    That  would  be  the  best  way." 

"Doit!" 

"Oh  no,  that  would  be  too  sensational!  Besides,  I  think 
daddy's  main  objection  is  the  distance.  He  wouldn't  care  if 
it  were  near  home." 

"Yes,  he  would  too.  I  know  your  father  better  than  you 
do.  You  are  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  he  can't  bear  to  loose 
you.  Just  like  old  man  Simpson — he  wants  to  keep  his 
daughter  until  she  is  an  old  maid;  and  then,  as  she  looses 
her  beauty  and  gets  cranky,  he  will  be  wishing  he  was  rid  of 
her." 

"That's  what  makes  it  so  hard,  Clara.  You  see  he  loves 
me  so." 

"Love!  nonsense!  don't  call  that  love!  It's  selfishness, 
that's  what  it  is!  If  he  loves  you,  he  wants  you  to  be  happy. 
It  may  be  love,  but  it's  mighty  selfish  love.  Are  you  going 
to  mar  your  own  life  and  Godfrey's  life  for  a  whim  of  your 
father's?  Don't  you  know  that  if  Godfrey  settles  here  it  will 
ruin  his  health?  He  can't  make  as  good  a  living  here;  and  if 
he  dosen't  do  well  by  you,  your  father  will  say  you  should 
have  stayed  at  home.    What  difference  does  distance  make 
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if  you  have  money!  You  can  come  home  frequently,  and 
they  will  like  you  all  the  better  for  being  away  sometimes. 
You  know  how  proud  pop  is  of  you;  if  everybody  says — as 
they  surely  will — that  you  have  made  a  brilliant  match,  he 
will  soon  be  reconciled  to  you.  On  the  other  hand  you  will 
spoil  Godfrey's  future  as  well  as  your  own,  if  you  try  to  obey 
your  father.  And  you  have  no  right  to  ruin  two  lives  for 
one  man's  selfishness." 

"I — I — I  don't  know.     Its  so  unmaidenly,  Clara." 

"Fiddlesticks!  did'nt  your  mother  elope  with  your  father!" 

"And  what  would  Godfrey  think  about  it?" 

"Think  it  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do." 

"If  I  only  knew." 

"Oh,  I  know  what  he  thinks.  He's  upstairs.  I'll  send  him 
down  in  a  minute."  And  off  tripped  Mrs.  Matchmaker  to 
find  the  other  lover.  "If  I  didn't  know  it,  I  soon  will,"  she 
said  to  herself.  She  found  him  busily  engaged  in  not  reading 
a  novel  which  he  was  holding  upside  down. 

"Godfrey  Hall,  are  you  a  good  diplomat?" 

"Best  Choate  in  Pennsylvania,  my  dear." 

"You'd  better  prove  it  now.  That  girl  of  yours  down 
stairs  thinks  you  two  had  better  run  off  and  get  married; 
but  she  doesn't  want  you  to  know  she  does.  I  have  already 
told  her  you  considered  it  the  best  plan,  which  you  do,  don't 
you?  Oh,  keep  still,  don't  say  a  word.  I  know  you  do. 
Now  go  down  and  tell  her  you  believe  it's  the  best  thing  to 
do;  and  don't  you  dare  tell  her  what  I've  told  you  or  your 
name  is  Dennis!" 

So  Godfrey  departed  on  his  errand  of  diplomacy,  that 
profession  along  the  pathway  of  which  so  many  famous  men 
are  lieing.  How  he  managed  it,  we  leave  to  the  imagination 
of  the  readers.  If  they  be  diplomats  (or  lovers),  they  will 
know;  if  they  are  not,  its  time  they  were.  Suffice  it  to  say 
he  must  have  handled  his  case  very  skilfully,  for  he  went  into 
the  room  at  nine  o'clock  and  it  was  one  before  he  had  taken 
Helen  home.    Meanwhile  Clara  had  instructed  her  obedient 
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husband  to  make  arrangements  to  get  a  team  from  the 
livery  stables  on  short  notice. 

The  next  night  (which  was  Friday),  Bob  took  Godfrey  out 
for  a  walk  through  the  woods,  and  explained  to  him  the  plans: 
"Father,  on  account  of  his  leg  and  his  excessive  weight, 
seldom  leaves  the  house.  Some  scheme,  therefore,  must  be 
arranged  to  get  him  out  of  the  way ;  if  he  stays  there  he 
won't  let  Helen  go  away  without  her  mother,  for  he  suspects 
us;  so  we  will  invite  him  over  here  next  Sunday  afternoon  at 
three  o'clock  and,  while  he  is  gone,  you  drive  up  to  the  house 
and  get  Helen;  then  you  will  have  until  three  forthy  to  catch 
the  train." 

"Who  will  look  out  for  the  team?" 

"I  will  see ;"  he  paused  so  long  that  Hall  inquired  the 

trouble;  but  he  replied,  "It  was  only  a  cat  in  the  leaves;  I 
thought  it  was  a  man.  Yes,  I  will  hire  the  team  at  Hofifner's 
and  have  a  man  to  look  after  it  when  you  yet  to  the  station." 

"Good!  So  Helen  and  I  will  have  another  ride  Sunday 
afternoon." 

But 

"There's  many  a  slip 
'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip," 

and  Bob  would  have  done  well  if  he  had  investigated  the 
noise.  Mr.  Rigsby — for  it  was  he — had  been  out  for  a  stroll; 
but,  hearing  Bob's  and  Godfrey's  voices  in  serious  conversa- 
tion, he  dropped  behind  the  undergrowth  of  young  trees.  He 
caught  only  the  words  about  the  team,  but  he  gathered  that 
Helen  and  her  lover  were  planning  for  a  ride  Sunday  after- 
noon and  resolved  to  prevent  it. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Helen  and  Clara  had  not  been 
idle,  for  they  had  packed  a  trunk  full  of  such  feminine  apparel 
as  would  be  necessary  for  a  long  trip.  It  had  not  been  easy, 
for  their  mother  often  wondered  what  was  causing  so  much 
noise  and  confusion.  But  they  assured  her  they  were  only 
"clearingup,"  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  good  excuse 
for  any  amount  of  dust  and  racket.    Now,  on  Saturday 
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morning,  it  was  all  done.  All  the  preparations  were  made 
and  Clara  was  ready  for  a  good  rest,  when  a  thought  struck 
her  and  she  jumped  up  as  if  shot.  "You  haven't  any  travel- 
ing gown !  And  how  in  the  world  we're  going  to  get  one,  I 
don't  see.  There's  no  time  to  make  it."  They  looked  at 
each  other  in  consternation.  After  awhile  Helen  said  doubt- 
fully, "I  saw  one  at  Wood's  for  thirty-five  dollars  that  would 
fit  me  exactly,  for  mother  said  it  was  just  a  little  too  big  for 
her.    If  I  only  had  some  money  !" 

"Get  some  from  Godfrey,"  suggested  Clara,  mischievously. 

"The  idea !  Clara  Rigsby  !  I'm  surprised  at  you !  H— m— m! 
I  believe  I'll  ask  daddy  for  it;  but  that's  a  little  'jubious.'  " 

"Oh,  you  can  manage  that  well  enough.  Just  tweak  his 
nose,  and  pull  his  hair,  and  tell  him  how  nice  his  new  coat 
fits  him, — he'll  give  you  anything." 

"I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I'll  just  go  ahead  and  ask  him 
for  it."  And  she  did.  That  afternoon  she  went  to  the  piano 
and  commenced  playing  some  music  from  "Pinafore;"  her 
full,  rich  voice  was  ringing  out  the  old  songs, — popular  tunes 
in  her  father's  youth, — 

"Things  are  seldom  -what  they  seem; 
Skim  milk  masquerades  as  cream." 

It  was  not  long  before  her  father  appeared,  for  it  was  his 
favorite  song.  He  stood  by  her  and  his  strong,  mellow  bass 
joined  with  her  sweet  soprano.  They  sang  for  over  an  hour, 
as  neither  had  courage  to  stop.  She  was  thinking  they  might 
never  sing  again;  and  her  father,  with  all  his  crankiness  and 
quick  temper,  was  very  dear  to  her.  He  had  been  her  clown 
when  she  was  a  baby,  her  playmate  when  she  was  a  girl,  and 
her  companion  since  she  became  a  woman.  He  had  laughed 
with  her  and  cried  with  her  over  "Little  Women;"  together 
they  had  admired  Milton's  grandeur  and  Pope's  brilliancy; 
together,  too,  they  had  learned  music.  And  now  it  was  all 
over.  Perhaps  Clara  was  wrong  and  the  life-long  friend  was 
best.  He  had  been  father  and  brother, — everything, — until  a 
few  months  ago.   .   .   .   He,  too,  was  thinking — thinking  of  a 
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boy  and  girl  at  school,  how  that  girl  -was  unkindly  treated 
at  home,  and  how  the  boy  had  tried  to  protect  her.  He  had 
been  forbidden  to  enter  the  house;  but  they  corresponded 
through  a  friend ;  and  one  dark  night  they  ran  away  and 
were  married.  But  that  girl  had  been  unhappy  before  her 
marriage.  Might  his  daughter  not  be  unhappy,  too  ?  It 
was  possible.   Perhaps  he  ought  not  to  oppose  the  marriage 

— would  it  not  be  more  manly  to  break  his  word  ? 

Father  and  daughter  were  very  close  together  at  this  time. 
But— 

He  had  passed  his  word — and  the  Rigsbys  never  changed. 
She,  too,  had  given  her  word  and  yet  a  voice  said,  "Perhaps." 
— Yes,  she  might  be  mistaken.  She  loved  the  one,  but  did 
she  not  owe  something  to  the  other  ?  It  is  so  easy  to  forget 
a  parent's  love,  a  parent's  sacrifices.  Was  not  duty  first? 
Another  face  appeared  before  her  mind — rough,  uncouth,  but 
strangely  beautiful.  That  face  was  first.  And  yet  the  sense 
of  obedience  is  strong  in  some  hearts,  who  knows  ?    But — 

Clara  Rigsby  came  and  the  spell  was  broken.  Helen  turned 
around  to  her  father  and  said,  "Daddy,  I  want  thirty -five 
dollars  lor  a  new  dress." 

"Here  it  is,"  replied  the  father,  handing  her  two  twenty 
dollar  bills;  "you  will  soon  be  wanting  the  other  five  for 
something  else,  I  expect,  anyhow."    And  he  left  the  room. 

The  poor  girl  almost  broke  down,  but  Clara  whisked  her 
off  to  the  store.  Soon  the  gown  was  bought  and  packed  in 
a  suitcase.  Next  they  made  arrangements  to  have  two  men 
come  in  the  carriage  Sunday  afternoon  so  as  to  get  the 
trunk  out  of  the  house  with  less  trouble.  All  their  plans 
were  made  at  last  and  there  was  nothing  now  but  to  wait — 
and  wait  they  must,  however  feverish  their  anxiety ! 

Sunday  afternoon  was  bright  and  clear:  Helen  was  ready 
and  at  two  o'clock  Godfrey  went  to  Hoffner's  stables  in  order 
to  be  in  the  carriage  at  the  start.  Clara  went  to  Mr.  Rigs- 
by's  at  fifteen  minutes  before  three  o'clock  and  asked  him  to 
go  over  and  see  what  was  the  matter  with  Bob's  favorite 
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bird-dog.  To  his  objection  (for  he  did  not  wish  to  consent 
too  readily)  that  it  was  Sunday,  she  replied  that  the  dog  was 
suffering  very  much  and  asked  him  if  it  were  not  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  Sabbath  day.  When  he  was  gone,  Clara  devoted 
her  energies  to  getting  rid  of  Mrs.  Rigsby  and  proposed  to 
her  that  they  go  out  to  the  flower  garden.  But  Helen  did 
not  wish  to  leave  without  a  farewell  to  her  mother,  and  so 
she  asked  Clara  to  hunt  up  her  gloves. 

"Gracious!"  ejaculated  that  conspirator,  and  darted  up 
the  stairs  after  the  missing  articles. 

"Mother,  we're  going,"  said  Helen,  quietly,  as  she  com- 
menced to  put  on  those  selfsame  gloves  that  Clara  was 
seeking. 

' '  Going !    Going  where  ? ' ' 

"Godfrey  and  I  are  going  away  this  afternoon  to  be  mar- 
ried. Oh,  don't,  mother !"  she  cried,  as  that  lady  turned  pale 
and  came  near  fainting.  "Don't  take  it  so  hard  !  You  know 
how  daddy  is, — we  can't  oppose  him  here,  and  we  can't  obey 
him.  We're  not  going  to  Mexico  now.  We'll  go  to  Canada, 
and  stop  here  on  our  way  back." 

"Oh,  Helen!" 

Mother  and  daughter  embraced  each  other.  The  parting 
was  painful,  for  it  is  hard  to  break  all  the  home  ties,  and  it 
is  hard,  too,  to  give  up  one's  child — a  girl  over  whom  one 
has  rejoiced  and  thanked  God,  over  whom  one  has  cried  and 
prayed.  They  forgot  all  but  parting;  they  forgot  all  about 
the  time.  It  was  already  after  three,  Godfrey  was  waiting, 
the  trunk  was  in  the  front  of  the  carriage — everything  was 
in  readiness.  But  the  mother  and  daughter  stood  as  before. 
How  long  they  would  have  remained  thus  we  do  not  know, 
for  Clara  broke  in,  "Helen,  where  in  the  world  did  you  put 
those  gloves?  I  can't  find  them.  My  goodness!  It's  ten 
minutes  after  three;  Godfrey's  got  your  trunk  in  the  carriage 
and  is  ready  to  go.    Hurry  up,  child!" 

And  with  that  she  rushed  the  girl  off  to  the  carriage  where 
Godfrey  was  impatiently  walking  the  pavement.    In  a  mo- 
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merit  Helen  was  on  the  seat  and  Godfrey  was  just  starting, 
when  they  saw  Bob  coming — waving  his  hand  and  shouting. 
"Look  out!  Stop!"  he  seemed  to  say.  So  they  waited  until 
he  came  up,  blowing  and  red  in  the  face.  "Didn't  you  hear 
me,"  he  panted,  "tell  you  to  look  out  for  pop  ?  You've  only 
got  twenty  minutes  to  catch  that  train!  Don't  you  see  pop 
coming?" 

Mr.  Rigsby — for  it  was  none  other — already  knew  their 
plot  to  go  out  riding,  and,  instead  of  going  to  Bob's  house, 
calmly  hobbled  down  to  Hoffner's  livery  stables  with  the 
intention  of  meeting  Hall  there  and  reminding  him  that  he 
was  forbidden  to  speak  to  Helen.  He  was  rehearsing  the 
speech  in  his  mind,  when  a  two-horse  carriage  passed  him 
with  three  men  in  it.  Looking  up  quickly,  he  saw  that  one  of 
them  was  Hall.  His  trip  was  in  vain,  he  concluded;  the 
young  lover  had  been  too  quick  for  him.  So  he  turned  back, 
and  was  going  home  when  he  saw  the  carriage  stop  and  two 
men  bring  a  trunk  out.  Suddenly  the  truth  dawned  on  him 
— Helen  was  eloping!  The  thought  maddened  him:  seeing  a 
buggy  a  short  distance  ahead  with  a  boy  in  it,  he  rushed  up 
as  fast  as  his  wooden  leg  would  let  him,  and  asked  for  the 
owner. 

"This  yere  buggy  belongs  to  Dr.  Wilson,"  was  replied. 

"Well,  I  know  Dr.  Wilson.  So  jump  out  and  let  me  have 
the  buggy.     I  must  go  to  the  station." 

"You'd  better  ask  Dr.  Wilson  about  that,"  suggested  the 
boy. 

"Thee  damned  rascal!  I'll  show  thee  how  to  give  me  back- 
talk!"  Cried  the  irate  old  Quaker  as  he  crawled  into  the 
buggy  and,  picking  up  the  urchin  by  the  neck,  dropped  him 
over  the  back  of  the  seat. 

It  was  this  action  which  Bob  had  seen.  When  his  father 
did  not  come,  he  went  out  on  his  frontporch  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  Then  it  was  he  perceived  the  old  man  walk 
down  to  Hoffner's  and  later  appropriate  Wilson's  carriage. 
Being  a  good  deal  nearer  to  his  father's  house,  he  had  man- 
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aged  by  running  to  warn  Godfrey  and  Helen  that  they  were 
pursued.  He  had  been  none  too  soon  for  the  buggy  was  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  behind  when  they  started. 

It  was  a  hot  chase.  Godfrey  stood  up  and  lashed  the 
horses.  "Thank  God!  they're  none  of  your  fancy  trotters," 
he  cried  as  the  two  beasts,  stung  by  the  whip,  broke  into  a 
mad  run.  Other  teams  gave  them  a  wide  berth;  a  wheelman 
ran  into  a  tree  on  the  roadside  to  avoid  them ;  a  dog  that 
started  to  run  in  front  of  them  was  frightened  by  the  mad 
rush  and  dropped  behind.  But  the  old  Quaker  was  a  close 
second;  for  although  the  horse  was  old,  the  load  was  light, 
and  any  creature  would  have  run  from  such  blows  as  that 
poor  beast  received.  However,  the  runaways  were  gaining 
slowly — a  fact  which  encouraged  them  much,  until  Helen 
looked  at  her  watch  and  saw  that  it  was  three  thirty -five. 
Only  five  minutes  and  the  station  not  in  sight!  No  good 
now  to  whip  the  horses:  they  are  doing  their  best.  Perhaps 
the  train  may  be  a  few  minutes  late.  Three  thirty -nine!  and 
they  see  the  station.  Alas!  the  train  is  on  time  and  two 
men  are  loading  up  the  trunks.  Three  forty!  almost  there, 
but  the  train  is  leaving. 

What  of  that!  Godfrey  had  caught  many  a  train  this  way 
before.  Two  men  snatched  his  trunk  and  ran  over  to  the 
baggage  coach.  Too  late!  the  train  was  gone!  No,  the 
conductor  had  seen  them  and  the  engine  slowed  up.  Perhaos 
he  didn't  have  many  passengers,  perhaps  he  was  thinking  of 
the  long  wait  ahead  of  him  at  Harrisburg,  perhaps  he  sus- 
pected the  true  cause  of  all  this  haste — whatever  his  reason, 
he  pulled  the  cord  and  the  train  was  stopped.  But  ye 
shades  of  Bull  Run !  what  a  crowd !  An  excursion  train 
from  Maryland  had  come  in  and  the  platform  was  swarm- 
ing. The  men  with  the  trunk  had  rushed  through  the 
people,  but  how  was  a  woman  to  go  through  such  a  mob. 
Godfrey's  footboll  training  served  him  well  now :  he  caught 
his  sweetheart  with  one  arm  and  "bucked  the  line"  for  ten 
yards.     Meanwhile  the  conductor  had  concluded  that  no  one 
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was  coming  and  so  pulled  the  cord.  Already  the  train  had 
started.  But  this  mattered  little  to  Godfrey  Hall;  he  picked 
Helen  up  and  leaped  on  the  platform  of  the  last  coach. 

As  the  train  left  Troydon,  Mr.   Rigsby  dashed  up  to  the 
platform  of  the  station,  one  minute  too  late  ! 


The  time  was  when  Trinity's  foot  ball  team  was  the  pride 
of  the  State.    The  time  is  when  she  has  none. 
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W.  P.  BUDD, Editor-in-Chief. 

W.  S.  LOCKHART,        -------         Assistant  Editor. 


A  great  fight  has  been  waged  and  won  at  Trinity !  Free 
Thought  and  Coercion  have  been  engaged  in  mortal  combat, 
and  Free  Thought  has  triumphed.  We  rejoice  accordingly. 
For  six  weeks  Trinity  has  been  under  a  strain,  the  like  of 
which  she  has  never  experienced  in  all  her  history.  But 
instead  of  weakening  under  it,  she  has  only  been  made  to 
put  her  strength  to  the  test;  and  having  stood  the  test,  she 
rises  stronger  today  than  ever  before,  because  she  is  now 
conscious  of  her  strength.  The  great  principle  of  Academic 
Liberty,  which  is  the  foundation  principle  of  Trinity,  has 
been  severely  arraigned,  and  true  to  herself  and  her  tradi- 
tions, Trinity  has  taken  her  stand  for  Tolerance,  and  ban- 
ished Intolerance  from  her  halls  forever.  It  must  now  be  our 
care  to  guard  ourselves  against  abusing  our  privileges,  and 
to  be  calm  lest  in  our  enthusiasm  for  Academic  Liberty,  we 
fall  into  Academic  License. 


Below  we  have  tried  at  some  length  to  set  forth  the  atti- 
tude and  actions  of  the  student  body  during  the  discussions 
resulting  from  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bassett's  article, 
"Stirring  Up  the  Fires  of  Race  Antipathy,"  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  We  have  done  this  in  order 
that  the  friends  of  the  College  may  know  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  to  relieve  them  of  any  wrong  impression  they  may 
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have  formed  from  reading  newspaper  accounts  based  on 
mere  rumors. 

Especially  do  we  desire  that  the  friends  of  the  College 
should  know  the  circumstances  attending  the  so-called 
"Burning  of  Editor  Daniels  in  Effigy,"  and  the  truth  about 
the  "Mob  Spirit  Among  Trinity  Students."  No  one  regrets 
the  affair  more  than  the  large  conservative  majority  of  the 
students.  The  occurrence  has  been  much  exaggerated  and 
consequently  misunderstood;  and  it  is  principally  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  our  friends  with  the  truth  about  it,  that 
the  following  account  is  written. 


The  attitude  of  the  student  body  of  Trinity  during  these 
trying  times  has  been  a  revelation  to  the  friends  of  the 
College.  Many  who  have  kept  posted  on  the  trend  of 
affairs,  expected  and  feared  that  there  would  be  an  outbreak 
of  indignation  among  us  against  those  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  attack  the  officials  and  the 
policy  of  the  College.  And  indeed  many  of  us  have  had  a 
desperate  struggle  with  our  feelings  in  our  efforts  to  be  calm 
and  dispassionate.  But  at  each  new  attack,  we  managed  to 
hold  in  check  our  rising  anger  and  indignation,  and  have 
stood  the  awful  suspense  as  best  we  could.  And  now  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  our  maintenance  of  a  conservative 
position. 

And  through  it  all,  the  attitude  of  the  student  body  has 
been  conservative.  We  realized  in  the  beginning  that  it  was 
a  man's  fight,  a  struggle  between  the  official  representatives 
of  the  College  and  men  of  opposing  opinions;  and  that  it  was 
not  a  matter  requiring  or  even  allowing  the  interference  of 
the  students  of  the  institution.  At  first,  when  the  question 
at  issue  concerned  only  the  truth  or  the  untruth  of  the  article 
causing  the  discussion,  and  the  right  of  its  author  to  express 
his  opinions,  we  took  the  view  that  the  article  was  an  honest 
expression  of  an  opinion  by  an  honest  editor;  that  it  was 
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published  by  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  his  professorship  in  the 
College;  that  as  a  citizen  and  editor,  he  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  have  and  express  his  opinions,  even  though  they  be, 
as  in  this  case  they  were,  contrary  to  our  own;  but  also  that 
his  critics  have  a  right  to  have  and  express  their  opinions  in 
the  matter;  and  that  in  the  publication  of  an  opinion  so 
liable  to  misinterpretation  and  so  radical  from  a  Southern 
point  of  view,  he  had  made  a  grave  but  not  unpardonable 
blunder.  Knowing  Dr.  Bassett  to  be  a  man  of  irreproachable 
character  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  appreciating  his  worth 
as  a  scholar  and  author,  feeling  his  inspiration  as  a  teacher, 
and  loving  and  respecting  him  as  a  man,  we  forgave  him  his 
mistake  and  continued  to  respect  him  as  much  as  ever. 

And  then  the  affair  took  on  a  more  serious  nature:  people 
began  to  demand  that  our  beloved  teacher  be  dismissed  from 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  and  even  exiled  from  the  State, 
because  he  held  and  expressed  opinions  contrary  to  the  cur- 
rent thought,  beliefs,  and  convictions  of  our  people.  Then 
we  realized  that  a  great  principle  was  involved, — the  principle 
of  Academic  Liberty;  and  individually  we  protested  against 
the  intended  outrage  on  this  right,  which  we  have  guarded 
most  jealously.  We  asked  ourselves  when  had  it  come  to 
pass  at  Trinity  that  her  professors  were  changed  into  mere 
machines,  phonographs,  which  could  do  nothing  but  tell  us 
that  this  and  that  is  Truth,  and  nothing  else  is  Truth;  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  consequently  this  is 
our  opinion,  and  therefore  this  must  be  your  opinion. 

What,  we  wondered,  was  to  become  of  the  greatest  prin- 
ciples of  advanced  teaching:  To  throw  light  on  facts,  and 
then  leave  the  conclusion  for  each  student  to  draw  for  him- 
self; to  throw  light  on  Truth,  and  allow  each  student  to  form 
his  own  conception  of  it.  If  a  professor  of  Trinity  was  to  be 
deprived  of  his  salaried  position  and  exiled  from  the  State 
because  he  entertained  as  a  private  citizen  ideas  contrary  to 
those  of  the  majority,  would  it  not  logically  follow  that  a 
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student  who  formed  opinions  contrary  to  those  accepted  as 
Truth  in  the  College,  should  be  expelled  for  the  expression  of 
them.  Were  we  no  more  than  parrots  to  be  taught  to  say 
and  think, — if  we  thought  at  all, — that  this  is  Truth,  and 
that  is  Falsehood.  Were  we  not  to  be  taught  how  and 
where  to  search  for  Truth,  and  then  be  free  to  form  our  own 
conception  of  it.  Truly  it  was  hard  to  go  on  classes  and  do 
routine  work  with  these  questions  throbbing  in  our  brains 
and  demanding  a  decision. 

At  this  juncture,  Dr.  Bassett's  explanation  of  his  article 
appeared;  and  to  a  man  of  so  sensitive  a  nature,  such  an 
explanation  is  the  extremity  of  humiliation.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  vain  hope  that  it  would  remove  all  blame  from 
the  College.  To  those  who  took  it  in  good  faith,  it  was 
satisfactory.  But  to  others  it  only  furnished  an  opportunity 
for  fresh  attacks. 

Then  came  the  news  that  Dr.  Bassett,  fearing  that  his  con- 
tinued connection  with  the  College  would  shake  the  confidence 
of  our  people  in  the  institution  and  thus  prevent  it  from 
fulfilling  its  great  mission  of  teaching  boys  how  to  become 
real,  true  men, — was  preparing  to  present  to  the  Trustees  his 
unconditioned  resignation.  Believing  that  such  a  step  would 
be  a  great  mistake,  realizing  that  a  greater  principle  than 
the  mere  removal  or  retention  of  one  man  was  involved,  and 
holding  Dr.  Bassett  high  in  our  esteem  and  respect  as  a 
scholar,  teacher,  and  man,  we  met  in  a  mass-meeting  of  all 
the  students  and  adopted  resolutions  expressing  our  feelings 
for  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  man,  and  entreating  him  not  to 
resign.  Whether  or  not  these  resolutions  had  any  weight  in 
his  decision  not  to  resign,  we  have  no  positive  assurance,  but 
only  a  verbal  expression  of  his  appreciation. 

Contemporary  with  our  mass-meeting,  the  call  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  sent  out;  and  from  outside 
sources  it  was  published  that  their  meeting  was  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  Dr.  Bassett  from  the  faculty.  Then  in 
truth  did  we  have  a  struggle  to  hold  in  check  our  indigna- 
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tion.  We  realized  more  fully  than  before  that  it  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  one  man's  fitness  to  teach;  but  the  point 
at  issue  was  whether  Tolerance  should  continue  to  holdswaj 
at  Trinity,  or  be  choked  out  by  Intolerance  and  Coercion. 

But  the  crowning  indignity  of  it  all  came  when  the  attack 
became  general,  including  the  president,  faculty,  and  students, 
and  even  the  cherished  principles  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Of  this 
we  have  nothing  to  say;  we  will  simply  leave  it  to  the  calm 
consideration  and  just  decision  of  a  fair-minded  people.  It 
was  only  by  a  supreme  effort  that  we  controlled  our  feelings, 
and  let  the  attack  continue  unresisted.  During  the  last  few 
days  just  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  the  tension 
among  us  increased  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  When  at 
last  the  time  for  the  meeting  came,  many  of  us  gathered  near 
the  door  of  the  faculty  room,  and  waited  as  patiently  as  we 
could  for  the  decision  on  which  hinged  the  future  of  Trinity. 
And  a  weary  wait  it  was!  Gradually  the  majority  of  us, 
tired  out  by  the  suspense,  drifted  off  to  our  rooms,  leaving  a 
few  of  the  faithful  on  duty.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  our  sleep  was  "cried  to  wake"  by  the  college 
bell  ringing  out  the  glad  news  "Trinity  Liberal  !"  In  a  few 
minutes  we  were  congregated  on  the  campus,  and  the  pent-up 
feeling  of  six  weeks  of  self-restraint  broke  out  into  the  hearti- 
est cheers  that  have  been  heard  on  the  Park  in  years.  Some- 
body proposed  a  bon-fire.  Immediately  we  set  about  making 
one;  and  soon  a  big  blaze  lit  up  the  whole  campus.  But  its 
light  revealed  that  some  of  our  number  had  made  a  great 
mistake:  hanging  from  the  large  persimmon  tree  back  of  the 
Main  Building,  and  from  an  electric  light  wire  near  the 
Memorial  Hall,  were  two  effigies  of  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels, 
editor  of  the  News  and  Observer,  who  has  led  the  fights 
against  everything  connected  with  Trinity.  We  have  re- 
gretted very  much  that  he  has  recorded  an  "Everlasting  No" 
as  his  answer  to  the  question,  Can  anything  good  come  out 
of  Trinity  ?  We  are  sorry  that  he  thinks  that  we  are  eter- 
nally lost.    We  do  not  understand  why  he  considers  it  his 
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duty  to  his  fellowmen  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  ruin  our 
institution.  But  we  have  realized  that  in  all  he  has  said,  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  or  may  be  his  motive,  he  has 
only  been  exercising  the  right  for  which  we  have  been  con- 
tending— Freedom  of  Speech;  and  that  to  hang  a  man  in 
effigy  because  he  exercised  the  right  of  Freedom  of  Speech, 
would  be  to  give  the  lie  to  all  our  motives. 

As  soon  as  we  saw  the  effigies,  therefore,  the  more  conser- 
vative of  us  condemned  it  and  tried  to  take  them  down, — 
succeeding,  however,  in  removing  only  one  of  them.  An 
impromptu  investigation  was  instituted,  and  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  effigies  had  been  put  up  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night  by  a  half-dozen  students  who  were  bent  on  a  "lark." 
There  were  a  few  feeble  efforts  at  cheering  among  the  more 
hot-headed  of  us  when  the  effigies  were  first  discovered;  but 
the  conservative  element  soon  prevailed,  and  the  indiscreet 
action  of  a  few  fun-seeking  students  was  and  is  generally 
regretted.  The  next  morning  the  effigies  were  taken  down 
and  destroyed  by  the  janitors  under  the  orders  of  the  first 
member  of  the  faculty  to  see  them. 

And  now  we  have  settled  down  to  work  again — firm  in  our 
conviction  that  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  was  wise,  and 
steadfast  in  our  belief  that  there  is  a  great  future  before  the 
Liberal  Trinity. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  add  that  not  one  of  our  number 
has  left  College  on  account  of  the  "Bassett  Affair;"  and  that 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out,  not  one  of  us  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  decision  of  the  Trustees.  On  the  contrary, 
we  feel  nearer  to  our  Alma  Mater  in  her  time  of  trouble,  and 
she  is  dearer  to  us  today  than  ever  before.  From  our  hearts 
we  pray,  Long  live  the  Liberal  Trinity  ! 


The  elaborate  and  stringent  s^vstem  of  rules,  recently 
adopted  by  the  faculty,  governing  absences  from  classes 
seems  to  be  producing  the  desired  result, — a  material  decrease 
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in  the  number  of  such  offenses.  The  new  rules  have  no 
terrors  for  the  earnest  student,  who  is  always  on  class  and 
on  time  for  roll-call,  unless  he  is  sick;  but  they  are  proving 
an  "ever-present  source  of  trouble"  to  the  professional' 'class- 
cutters."  The  imperative  tone  of  the  rules  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  military  discipline,  and  seems  a  little  inconsistent 
with  the  theoretical  spirit  of  the  modern  men's  college.  But 
in  practice,  some  such  measures  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  prevent  a  college  from  becoming  the  favorite  loafing-place 
of  young  ne'er-do-wells. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  that  class  of 
students  who  wilfully  "cut"  classes,  and  continually  shirk 
duty,  who  in  fact  attend  classes  only  when  they  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  It  is  an  unsolved  problem  as  to  what  their 
purpose  is  in  coming  to  college  at  all.  Their  indifference  to 
duty  and  disregard  of  authority  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
other  students;  and  the  faculty  have  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  these  stringent  laws  in  order  to  cope  with  this  evil. 
Far  from  being  criticised  for  their  almost  arbitrary  action, 
the  faculty  should  be  commended  and  assisted  so  far  as 
possible  by  all  earnest  students,  in  their  efforts  to  rescue 
thoughtless  and  indifferent  college  men  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  folly. 

The  Senior  Class  extends  its  sincerest  thanks  to  the  Odd 
Fellows  of  Durham  for  the  sumptuous  banquet  and  royal 
entertainment  given  the  class  Friday  night,  December  4. 


Every  up-to-date  college  has  a  foot  ball  team.   Can  Trinity 
afford  to  be  behind  the  times  ? 
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H.  C.  SATTERFIELD, 


Manager. 


"On  Condition,"  in  the  Emory  Phoenix,  is  a  very  good  love 
story.  It  would  possibly  have  been  more  real,  had  the  writer 
made  his  hero,  who  is  a  college  student,  tell  the  fair  maiden 
in  his  Sophomore  year  that  he  loved  her,  instead  of  waiting 
until  he  donned  the  cap  and  gown.  Anyway,  she  promised 
that  his  love  should  be  reciprocated,  provided  he  won  the 
Senior  speaker's  medal.  Unfortunate  circumstances  caused 
Jack  to  leave  college  on  the  day  the  contest  was  to  take 
place.  The  terminus  of  their  love  affair  will  be  understood, 
however,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  them  several  months  later:  "Confound  the  condi- 
tion, little  girl,  I  love  you.  How  is  it  now?"  Her  reply  was, 
"Unconditional,  if  you  will  spare  my  hands."  Another  con- 
tribution in  the  Phoenix  well  worth  reading  is  "A  Wheel 
Within  a  Wheel."  Both  the  editorial  and  the  athletic 
departments  are  very  creditably  worked  up. 

If  the  October  and  November  issues  of  the  College  Message 
are  any  guarantee  for  the  future,  we  predict  that  the  present 
year  will  be  even  more  successful  than  the  past  year.  It 
comes  to  us  in  a  new  fall  attire,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  all  our  exchanges.  In  keeping  with  its  binding 
is  its  contents.  The  stories  are  neither  too  long  nor  too 
short  and  reflect  credit  upon  their  respective  authors.  We, 
too,  should  like  to  go  on  "A  Visit  to  the  College  in  1913," 
and  find  that  this  prediction  has  come  true. 

The  Randolph  Macon  Monthly  is  one  of  our  best  Southern 
exchanges.    The  November  issue  is  no  discredit  to  its  past 
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reputation.  "The  Knight  in  the  Story"  is  very  good  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  our  only  criticism  is  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  It  would  have  been  more  interesting  had  the  writer 
developed  the  plot  more  thoroughly.  In  "John  Marshall" 
we  have  a  rather  brief  yet  interesting  sketch  of  this  man's 
life.  "An  Experience"  is  a  well-written  story.  It  gives  a 
very  graphic  account  of  a  canvasser's  experience  with  a  bad- 
natured  bull  dog,  and  with  a  woman  whose  nature  was  but 
little  less  vicious.  We  copy  from  the  Monthly  a  good  imita- 
tion of  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar:" 

PASSING  THE  LIMIT. 

Twilight  and  evening  hour, 

And  one  sweet  girl  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  other  fellows  there 

When  I  go  her  to  see; 

But  all  my  joyous  feelings  may  I  keep, 

Too  full  for  earthly  joys, 
When  through  the  window  softly  I  shall  peep, 

And  find  no  boys. 

Midnight  and  ringing  bell, 

And  after  that  the  voice  ! 
Then  I  must  neither  stop  to  say  farewell 

Nor  take  a  choice; 

For  though,  perhaps,  her  heart  I'd  almost  won, 

Full  well  I  knew 
That  if  I'd  ventured  there  till  one, 

Her  Pa  would  be  there  too. 

"True  Devotion,"  in  the  Davidson  College  Journal,  is  a 
good  story,  and  shows  the  helpfulness  of  encouragement  in 
time  of  critical  moments.  It  also  shows  the  true  devotion 
of  a  brother  for  his  sisters.  "An  Old  House  and  Its  History" 
is  the  most  interesting  contribution  of  the  issue.  It  gives  a 
description  of  an  old  house  in  Moore  county,  which  is  still 
standing,  and  in  which  took  place  the  capture  of  Alston  and 
a  small  party  of  rebels  by  Fanning  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  details  of  the  fight  are  also  given.  The  part  Mrs. 
Alston  took  in  the  surrender  is  an  honor  to  American  bra verv 
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and  womanhood.  We  frequently  lose  sight  of  our  historical 
spots,  and  writings  on  such  subjects  are  not  only  helpful 
from  a  historical  standpoint,  but  also  afford  interesting 
reading.  The  Davidson  Magazine  frequently  enlivens  its 
pages  with  poetry,  which  is  by  no  means  a  bad  idea.  Below 
we  quote  from  it: 

THE  VULNERABLE  SPOT. 

Said  the  Freshman  sore  to  the  Sophomore 

Who  plied  the  razor  strop: 
"I'll  tell  you  true — now  hearken  you — 

This  thing  has  got  to  stop." 

But  the  Sophomore,  he  fiercely  swore, 

And  his  elbow  greased  anew; 
Then  hit  him  a  lick  like  a  thousand  brick, 

Where  trousers  first  wear  through. 

Spake  the  Freshman,  mild  as  a  little  child; 

"I  pray  you,  take  a  rest !" 
But  the  scourging  hand,  at  this  demand, 

Was  swung  with  greater  zest. 

When  again  he  spoke,  it  seemed  he'd  choke; 

'Twas  a  last  resort,  he  knew; 
"I  have  in  my  trunk  a  good-sized  hunch 

Of  cake,  and  a  pie  or  two." 

The  strop  was  dropped  and  the  Soph,  he  stopped, 

As  struck  by  a  sudden  blow: 
"Why,  Fresh,"  he  said,  as  he  patted  his  head, 

"  'Twas  all  in  fun,  you  know." 

The  October  issue  of  the  Wofford  College  Journal  reached 
us  a  little  late.  However,  it  is  one  of  the  best  exchanges  that 
has  visited  our  table  during  the  past  month.  The  "Perti- 
nence of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  well 
worth  reading.  "The  Literary  Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  is  not  only  the  best  contribution  in  the  October 
Journal,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  this  month.  For  a  short  characterization  of  Car- 
lyle,  it  is  indeed  good.  The  different  departments  show  the 
results  of  careful  work,  especially  is  this  true  of  the  exchange 
and  editorial  departments. 
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A  STATIONERY  TRAGEDY. 

"Come  scratch  my  back,"  said  Envelope, 

To  Mistress  Pen  one  time; 
Miss  Pen,  who  didn't  see  the  point, 

Replied,  "I  draw  the  line." 

And  Postage  Stamp,  who  travelled  some, 

Quite  red  with  blushes  grew; 
Stamped  on  the  face  of  Envelope 

And  cried,  "I'm  on  to  you !" 

Young  Envelope,  when  thus  addressed, 

Put  on  a  sickly  smile; 
But  Paper  Weight  pounced  on  his  back, 

Which  held  him  for  awhile. 

Then  Blotter  rose  in  righteous  wrath, 

His  breath  came  quick  and  hot; 
He  pasted  Envelope  a  lick, 

Which  glued  him  to  the  spot. 

— Southern  Collegian. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  senior, 

And  with  the  seniors  stand; 
A  fountain  pen  behind  my  ear, 

A  note  book  in  my  hand. 

I  would  not  write  in  it  at  all, 

But  keep  it  clean  all  day, 
For  I  would  be  a  senior, 

And  with  the  seniors  stay. 

I  would  not  be  an  angel, 

For  angels  have  to  sing; 
But  I  would  be  a  senior 

And  never  do  a  thing. 

— Exchange. 
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A  very  pleasant  and  successful  conference  for  the  college 
students  of  eastern  and  central  North  Carolina  was  held  at 
Chapel  Hill,  from  October  23d  to  25th,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.  Although  the  cold,  rainy 
weather  made  the  occasion  some  what  disagreeable,  the 
hospitable  people  of  the  town  as  well  as  the  students  and 
prefessors  of  the  university  opened  their  doors  to  the  visitors 
and  made  their  stay  very  pleasant  and  comfortable.  There 
were  about  140  delegates,  representing  ten  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools. 

The  program  was  well  planned  and  well  carried  out.  The 
themes  on  "Bible  Study,"  "Missions,"  "The  Religous  Meet- 
ing," "The  Spiritual  Awakening,"  and  "Personal  Work,"  all 
were  ably  discussed;  and  special  addresses  for  the  student 
body  were  made  by  Prof.  Plato  Durham,  of  Trinity  College; 
Dr.  A.  T.  Graham,  of  Davidson  college,  and  Mr.  W.  D. 
Weatherford,  travelling  secretary  for  the  student  depart- 
ment of  the  International  Committee.  Prof.  Durham  spoke 
twice  on  the  following  subjects:  "The  Deepening  of  the 
Spiritual  Life"  and  "Christ's  Call  to  Service."  Both  ad- 
dresses were  very  rich  in  thought  and  earnestness,  and  much 
enjoyed  by  his  hearers.  His  presence  was  a  great  advantage 
to  the  conference.  Mr.  E.  M.  Hoyle,  the  president  of  our 
Association,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  M.  E.  Church  there 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  preached,  a  fine  sermon  to  a  good 
crowd  of  the  student  body. 
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Among  the  delegates  from  our  Association  there  were 
several  who  crossed  the  country  on  foot  enjoying  equally  the 
beautiful  autumn  scenery  and  the  exhileriting  exercise.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  trip  to  Chapel  Hill  more  than  those  who 
took  the  railroad  trip. 

There  was  a  very  beneficial  open  meeting  Sunday  after- 
noon, November  1.  Seven  students  spoke  voluntarily  what 
they  thought  would  be  helpful  to  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves. "What  work  is  to  be  done  for  our  friends?"  "The 
consolation  I  have  received  from  a  friend's  prayer."  "How 
to  get  me  in?"  "My  experience  in  conversion  and  the  way 
to  live  in  faith,"  and  several  other  truthful  confessions  were 
the  substance  of  the  meeting.  The  service  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Hoyle. 

November  8th,  Mr.  Browning  conducted  our  devotional 
service  at  the  usual  hour  and  spoke  about  the  sweet  religion 
he  himself  happily  experienced.  He  is  a  Sophomore  from 
Webb  School,  Tennessee.  We  are  glad  to  add  to  our  Asso- 
ciation one  like  him  whose  lovely  Christian  faith  will  give 
sunshine  to  his  associates. 

After  his  speech,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Tokio  Kugi- 
miya,  who  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  most  faithful 
members  of  our  Association,  and  now  is  working  in  Hiro- 
shima, Japan.  A  motion  to  help  his  religious  paper  work 
was  introduced  and  unanimously  passed  by  the  members 
present,  and  about  forty-five  students  promised  a  monthly 
contribution  for  the  devoted  preacher.  It  was  decided  to 
publish  his  letter  in  the  Archive.    It  read  as  follows: 

Hiroshima,  Japan,  Oct.,  5,  1903. 
President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  Trinity  Park 
High  School. 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  am  writing  this  letter  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe  from 
my  dear  friends  at  Trinity  College.  I  have  a  new  surrounging  here,  and  I 
am  with  my  family.  I  am  not  a  student  at  a  college,  but  a  husband  of  a 
family  and  a  preacher  in  a  city  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants.    I  am  too  busy  to  take  up  my  books  to  spend  my  happiest  time  in 
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reading.  I  have  so  many  things  to  do  in  planning  a  great  work  of  salva- 
tion for  the  people.  It  is  my  great  desire  to  do  such  noble  work  because 
this  is  the  only  work  for  humanity  in  the  name  of  our  Father. 

I  was  appointed  to  a  small,  weak,  self-supporting  church  at  Hiroshima. 
But  the  situation  of  this  city  is  in  the  center  oi  all  churches  in  our  confer- 
ence, and  there  are  one  government  college  and  five  boys'  high  schools  and 
three  girls'  high  schools.  So  this  is  an  important  city  in  our  mission.  I  am 
satisfied  to  be  a  worker  in  this  place. 

My  evangelical  paper  work  is  much  needed  now,  because  there  is  no 
prejudice  against  Christianity;  there  is  no  persecution  or  obstacles  against 
evangelization.  And  there  are  so  many  people  who  want  to  hear  the  gospel, 
because  they  have  modern  thoughts  and  can't  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
old  idols.  We  few  missionaries  and  native  preachers  cannot  reach  all  these 
inquirers;  so  we  must  find  out  some  other  method  for  this  purpose.  As  I 
told  you  while  I  was  at  college,  the  evangelical  paper  work  is  the  best  one, 
because  it  can  reach  the  people  in  country  districts  where  there  is  no 
preacher,  and  the  others  in  town  who  cannot  come  to  church.  And  it  is 
very  forcible  because  all  Japanese  can  read  with  ease.  So  I  wish  to  build 
up  this  paper  now  in  my  hands.  If  you  will  send  me  some  help  from  your 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  I  will  appreciate  it  very  much.  I  will  start  this  from  November 
in  my  faith;  and  I  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  raising  some 
money  for  this  special  work  in  this  needy  field. 

I  always  remember  my  life  in  college  and  I  have  happy  feelings  whenever 
I  recall  it.  Especially  I  enjoyed  ourY.  M.  C.  A.  meeting,  because  it  was  the 
nursery  of  my  spiritual  life.  I  wish  to  hear  my  friends  voices  at  the  chapel. 
But  I  am  so  far  from  you.  But  even  though  I  cannot  see  and  hear  from 
you,  you  can  pray  for  me.  I  will  remember  my  college  and  its  spiritual 
work.  God  always  be  with  you  and  your  members.  Give  my  best  wishes 
and  prayer  to  all  my  friends  in  college. 

Yours  truly, 

Tokio  Kugimiya. 

Mr.  Kugimiya,  before  lie  came  to  this  college  three  years 
ago,  had  been  publishing  a  little  monthly  paper  to  distribute 
to  every  door  of  his  city  of  130,000  people  as  the  Christian 
Church,  actually  could  not  reach  but  a  few  people  in  the  city. 
The  paper  generally  included  a  few  striking  verses  of  the 
Bible  and  two  or  three  abstracts  of  short,  plain  and  forcible 
sermons.  As  its  publication  proved  a  great  success,  Mr. 
Kugimiya  is  going  to  have  the  paper  re-established  and  en- 
larged for  its  greater  efficiency.  We  are  glad  that  our  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  found  an  opportunity  to  render  Christian  aid  in 
those  heathen  lands  to  one  of  its  own  consecrated  members 
in  Japan. 
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Our  regular  meeting  on  the  3rd  Sunday  was  suspended  on 
account  of  the  funeral  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Blackwell,  the  founder  of 
the  City  of  Durham.  Many  of  ourY.  M.  C.  A.  men  attended 
the  service  and  shared  the  sorrow  of  the  City  and  the 
bereaved  family. 

Prof.  Merrit  was  attentively  listened  to  by  a  large  crowd 
of  the  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  their  friends  Sunday 
afternoon,  November  22.  His  address  was  on  ''Inspiration 
and  Courage,"  dwelling  on  the  value  of  our  individuality  and 
service  in  life.  Such  beautiful  thoughts  as  "Christ's  life  is 
the  eternal  charm,"  "The  law  of  service  is  the  great  law  of 
the  universe,"  and  "a  great  thing  is  to  be  a  man,  a  christian 
man,  and  the  greatest  thing  is  to  win  others  to  Christ,"  were 
ringing  strong  throughout  his  delightful  speech. 
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B.  S.  WOMBLE,         ---------        Manager. 

Nine  rahs  for  "Beach!"  That  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  a 
"stunner."  The  like  of  it  has  not  been  seen  in  the  Inn — at 
least  under  the  present  regime.  We  had  "real"  turkey,  and 
although  "the  cranberry  crop  was  a  failure  this  year,"  cran- 
berry sauce  was  not  lacking.  For  the  want  of  space  the 
"elaborate"  menu  cannot  be  given  in  full,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  was  almost  enough  to  arouse  men's  appetites 
from  a  three  months  lethargy.  Among  the  Freshmen  it 
seemed  to  call  back  memories  of  days  gone  by — of  Thanks- 
giving at  home,  for  some  of  them  as  they  walked  reluctantly 
from  the  dining  hall  were  singing  "Home Sweet  Home."  Ah, 
it  was  a  feast!  And  its  pleasant  memories  will  constantly 
be  recalled  during  these  weary  winter  hours  as  we  "patiently 
and  submissively"  saw  on  "sole  leather  steak,"  and  sing 
softly  to  ourselves: 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O,  time  in  thy  flight! 
Feed  me  on  pap  again  just  for  to-night! 

Friday  evening,  November  13,  the  artists  at  the  Southern 
Conservatory  of  Music  gave  their  annual  concert  to  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  college.  Each  one  of  us  went 
and  all  enjoyed  the  music — even  the  piano  solos,  which  com- 
mon folk  are  not  expected  to  appreciate.  The  "Post"  was 
there,  for  the  annual  concert  never  grows  old,  and  the  Senior, 
and  the  Junior  of  course.  To  the  Sophomore,  the  gallery 
held  charms  to  be  noted  quite  as  much  as  the  notes  of  the 
piano;  and  the  Freshmen,  true  to  dear  tradition,  wondered 
"how  come  it  all  didn't  cost  nothing,  for,"  said  he,  "it  was 
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great."  To  him,  like  all  pleasant  experiences,  the  memory 
of  this  one  is  still  green,  and  will  be.  Strains  of  "The  Shoogy 
Shoo"  still  echo,  and  "vere  ist  mein  little  dog  gone"  still 
assails  the  ear,  with  its  pathetically  inquiring  tone,  from  all 
parts  of  the  campus,  even  at  the  midnight  hour — and  memo- 
ries of  "The  Rose  in  the  Garden" — but  we  forbear,  for  the 
business  habits  of  this  department  would  be  shocked  were 
we  to  use  other  than  stereotyped  phrases  and  plain  everyday 
words  in  reporting  the  news  of  the  month.  With  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  concert,  we  look  forward  to  "next  time" 
with  unabated  interest  in  the  enjoyable  "Complimentary." 

The  Science  Club  met  Friday  night,  November  20,  with  Dr. 
Hamaker.  Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Hamaker,  and  Prof. 
Hines,  of  the  High  School,  after  which  refreshments,  consist- 
ing of  fruits  and  candies,  were  served. 

Manager  Budd  has  arranged  a  trip  for  the  Glee  Club  in 
December.  Dates  have  been  arranged  with  Smithfield  for 
the  17th;  Kinston  the  18th,  and  New  Bern  the  21st;  and  he 
is  negotiating  with  the  opera  house  management  in  More- 
head  City  and  other  towns. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  the  Senior  Class,  read  a  paper  on 
The  Material  for  the  Study  of  North  Carolina  History  and 
Literature  in  the  Trinity  College  Library,  before  the  State 
Historical  and  Literary  Association,  which  met  in  Raleigh, 
November  12. 

Dr.  Kilgo,  Prof.  Durham,  and  Mr.  Z.  Hinohara  attended 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  which  convened  at 
High  Point,  in  November.  Dr.  Kilgo  and  some  of  the 
students,  also  attended  the  North  Carolina  Conference  at 
Goldsboro. 

The  five  year  contract,  which  the  college  has  had  with  the 
Durham  Traction  Company,  has  expired,  and  as  soon  as  the 
new  engine  and  dynamo,  which  have  been  ordered,  arrive, 
the  college  will  furnish  its  own  light.    The  wires  connecting 
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the  buildings  have  been  laid  underground.  It  is  hoped  that 
we  may  now  have  lights  until  twelve  o'clock  instead  of 
eleven,  as  heretofore. 

The  old  library  room  has  been  nicely  furnished,  and  is  now 
used  for  the  meetings  of  the  faculty  and  trustees. 

Mr.  Gilmer  Connelly,  Class  1901,  is  with  the  Cone  Export 
Company,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Jno.  M.  Flowers,  Class  1899,  is  now  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, and  is  connected  with  the  British-American  Tobacco 
Company. 

Prof.  George  L.  Hamilton,  who  held  the  Chair  of  Romance 
Languages  last  year  during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Webb,  is 
now  connected  with  the  French  Department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Peele,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Trinity,  a  former  teacher  in 
Trinity  Park  High  School,  is  now  professor  of  English  at 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College. 

Invitations  are  out  for  the  marriage  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Davis, 
'91,  of  New  Bern,  to  Miss  King,  of  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Lee,  Class  '91,  president  of  Granberry  College, 
Brazil,  is  now  in  this  country.  His  health  has  not  been 
good,  and  he  and  his  family  are  spending  the  winter  in 
Greensboro.  He  expects  to  return  to  his  work  as  soon  as 
his  health  improves. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wooten,  Class  '98,  has  been  appointed  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Church  at  Berkely,  California.  This  is  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  California,  and  is  a  very  important 
charge. 

Trinity  is  well  represented  on  the  foot  ball  teams  of  the 
State  this  year.  Mann,  one  of  Carolina's  half-backers,  is  a 
former  member  of  the  Class  of  1903;  Squires,  ex-  '04,  is  play- 
ing in  the  line  on  the  A.  &  M.  College  team;  and  Whitaker,  a 
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former  member  of  the  present  Junior  Class,  is  one  of  David- 
son's "stars."  Another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Trinity 
could  put  out  a  strong  team  if  we  were  only  allowed  to  do  so. 

Several  of  the  boys'  went  up  to  Richmond  Thanksgiving, 
to  see  the  annual  foot  ball  game  between  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Best,  '00,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  spent  Thanksgiving  on  the 
Park  visiting  friends.  He  is  working  for  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  now,  and  is  stationed  at  Fremont,  N.  C. 
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THROUGH  NORTH  CAROLINA  WITH  FREDERICK  LAW 
OLMSTED  IN  1853. 

BY  A.   G.   MOORE. 

In  a  foot  note  to  the  chapter  on  the  American  Civil  War, 
in  his  life  of  Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley  says:  "The  reader 
who  cares  to  understand  the  American  Civil  War  should 
turn  toF.  L.  Olmsted's  Journeys  and  Explorations  in  the 
Cotton  Kingdom,  and  i  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave 
States,  as  interesting  a  picture  of  the  South  on  the  eve  of 
its  catastrophe  as  Arthur  Young's  picture  of  France  on 
the  eve  of  the  revolution."  Mr.  Godkin  also  speaks  of 
Mr.  Olmsted's  works  in  similar  terms. 

Mr.  Olmsted  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,   April  26, 
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1822.  He  studied  at  Yale  1845-46,  and  was  then  a  farmer 
until  1850,  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  landscape 
gardening  and  he  went  on  a  pedestrain  tour  through  Great 
Britain,  observing  the  agriculture  and  ornamental  grounds 
of  various  countries.  In  1852-53  he  made  a  journey  on 
horseback  through  the  South  and  southwest  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  resources  of  these 
sections  and  the  effect  of  slavery  on  agriculture.  He  pub- 
lished accounts  of  this  trip  in  the  New  York  Times,  and 
later,  as  these  letters  had  attracted  attention,  revised  them 
in  the  light  of  experience  gained  in  a  second  and  longer 
visit  to  the  South,  and  published  them  in  1856  with  some 
new  matter,  under  the  title  'Our  Seaboard  Slave  States." 
He  afterwards  published  three  other  books  dealing  with 
the  South:  "A  Journey  Through  Texas,"  "A  Journey  in 
the  Back  Country,"  and  "The  Cotton  Kingdom  ;"  the  last 
named  being  published  in  London  and  consisting  mainly 
of  the  same  material  which  had  already  been  published  in 
this  country,  but  in  more  condensed  form. 

Mr.  Olmsted  was  considered  the  greatest  landscape 
architect  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  He  had  charge 
of  the  construction  of  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  and 
laid  out  the  Vanderbilt  estate  at  Biltmore,  N.  C.  He  also 
belonged  to  a  sanitation  commission  during  the  war, 
helped  to  organize  and  direct  the  Southern  Famine  Relief 
Commission  after  its  close,  and  later  was  connected  with 
various  public  works  in  Washington  and  New  York  City. 
His  writings,  as  my  quotation  at  the  beginning  shows,  are 
considered  as  probably  our  most  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion on  conditions  in  the  South  before  the  war.  They  are 
little  known,  however,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  their  possible  republication  in  the  near  future.  We  have 
it  from  one  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him.  and 
who  knows  his  son  (by  the  same  name)  quite  well,  that 
Mr.  Olmsted  was  a  quiet,  industrious  man,  who  did  not 
talk  very  much.     His  son  says  also  that  he  wrote  with 
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great  difficulty,  tearing  up  and  rewriting  again  and  again, 
and  that  he  manifested  the  same  painstaking  care  with 
the  plans  for  his  landscape  work.  He  says  that  his  father 
came  into  the  South  without  prejudice  on  the  slavery 
question  from  a  moral  standpoint,  but  with  the  belief  that 
it  was  a  drawback  to  agriculture  and  an  impediment  to 
the  progress  of  the  South.  A  letter  of  Mr.  Olmsted's, 
written  shortly  before  his  death  and  dealing  with  Southern 
conditions,  will  appear  in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly 
for  January. 

In  this  paper  your  attention  will  be  invited  to  the 
chapter  on  North  Carolina  in  "Seaboard  Slave  States." 
In  the  preface  to  this  volume  Mr.  Olmsted  acknowledges 
that  his  book  is  too  faultfinding  and  says  he  is  sorry  for 
it,  but  that  it  cannot  be  helped.  The  reader  is  warned  at 
the  outset  that  he  is  invited  to  travel  in  company  with  an 
honest  growler.  Some  phases  of  Southern  life  are  presented 
which  we  are  ordinarily  too  apt  to  overlook,  but  which 
deserve  our  earnest  attention,  especially  in  studying  the 
causes  of  the  South 's  long  period  of  stagnation  and  her 
recent  and  rapid  growth  in  prosperity.  It  is  perhaps  well 
for  us  to  look  again  at  some  of  the  evils  existing  under 
slavery,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  subject  race, 
but  of  the  superior  race  as  well.  And  perhaps  our  fathers 
saw  some  of  these  evils  even  plainer  than  we,  when  the 
heat  of  passion  was  removed. 

Mr.  Olmsted  enters  North  Carolina  by  rail  from  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  His  first  experiences  in  North  Carolina  seem 
to  have  been  somewhat  unhappy,  but  ludicrous.  On 
arriving  at  Weldon  he  hears  the  driver  of  the  stage-coach 
for  Gaston  shouting  to  the  passengers  to  hurry  up.  He 
throws  up  his  baggage  and  prepares  to  mount,  but  the 
driver  advises  him  to  get  dinner  first,  as  it  will  be  his  only 
chance.  He  asks  to  be  called  when  the  coach  is  ready  to 
start  and  the  driver  promises  not  to  leave  without  him. 
With  this  assurance  he  enters  the  hotel.     It  seems  that 
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there  was  some  competition  in  the  hotel  business  at  Wel- 
don,  and  while  yet  on  the  train  he  had  been  given  a  hand- 
bill in  which  this  house  guaranteed  the  best  of  accommo- 
dations, "fresh  oysters  during  the  season,  and  every 
luxury  that  money  can  procure."  On  entering  he  found 
the  waiters  too  busy  to  notice  him  and  the  only  palata- 
ble viand  within  reach,  some  cold  sweet  potatoes.  Hav- 
ing made  a  slight  repast  on  these  and  paid  the  landlord 
half  a  dollar,  he  went  out  fifteen  minutes  later  to  find 
the  stage  already  gone.  The  landlord  appeared  very  com- 
plaisant at  this,  and  suggested  that  he  would  probably 
remain  over  till  the  next  day.  Mr.  Olmsted,  however, 
calmly  enquired  the  direction  of  the  road,  and  finding  that 
it  was  tolerably  rough  (which  would  cause  the  stage  to 
travel  slowly,)  promptly  set  out  on  foot  and  soon  overtook 
it.  It  seems  that  the  passenger  who  had  taken  Mr. 
Olmsted's  seat  on  the  box  had  assured  the  driver  that 
"  'twas  all  right,"  so  the  stage  had  proceeded. 

After  traveling  fourteen  miles  in  four  hours,  with  only 
one  upset,  they  reached  the  bank  of  the  Roanoke  river. 
This  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  their  troubles,  for  Gaston 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  a  mile  further 
up.  Nevertheless,  the  driver  insisted  on  leaving  them, 
though  they  had  paid  full  fare  to  Gaston,  suggesting  that 
they  might  either  walk  up  the  river  and  cross  on  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  Gaston,  or  go  down  to  "Freetown"  and  get 
rowed  up.  The  "wuthless  niggers"  on  the  opposite  shore, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  whose  business  it  was  to  ferry 
passengers  across,  after  looking  at  the  crowd,  apparently 
decided  that  the  job  would  not  pay  and  gave  the  matter  no 
more  attention.  At  last  Mr.  Olmsted  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  baggage,  while  the  other  passengers  walked  up  the 
river  and  crossed,  one  of  the  number  returning  with  a  boat 
for  the  baggage.  Mr.  Olmsted  adds  that  there  were  among 
the  baggage  some  very  heavy  chests  which  belonged  to 
two  pretty  women  who  were  moving  with  all  their  effects, 
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1  'and,  although  they  remained  in  our  company  all  the  next 
day,  they  not  only  neglected  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
boat  and  negro  hire,  but  forgot  to  thank  us,  or  even  grate- 
fully to  smile  on  us,  for  our  long  toil  in  the  darkness  for 
them." 

Mr.  Olmsted  states  that  the  country  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Gaston  is  mostly  pine  forest  and  cypress  swamp, 
that  the  land  is  light  and  poor,  and  the  only  crop  appar- 
ently maize.  Between  Weldon  and  Gaston,  however,  the 
soil  is  heavier,  some  cotton  is  raised,  and  several  substan- 
tial planters'  mansions  were  passed.  He  adds  that  the 
low,  flat  land  along  the  Roanoke  banks  is  of  the  character 
of  that  of  the  James,  "fine,  fertile,  mellow  loam,"  and 
that  the  maize  crop  seemed  to  have  been  heavy. 

At  Gaston  he  was  lodged  in  the  room  with  a  Southern 
gentleman.  The  latter,  finding  the  sheets  on  both  beds 
soiled,  made  a  row  and  finally  got  them  changed,  when, 
reflecting  that  the  mistress  was  probably  to  blame,  rather 
than  the  negro  he  had  been  abusing,  paid  the  servant  for 
his  trouble.  Thus,  amid  conditions  which  are  by  no  means 
ideal,  we  are  shown  in  contrast  the  familiar  picture  of  the 
Southern  gentleman,  as  we  have  known  him  through  those 
who  have  celebrated  the  glory  of  our  Southern  chivalry. 
Mr.  Olmsted's  mission  did  not  lead  him  among  that  class 
of  our  civilization ;  he  had  come  to  study  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  we  feel  the  lack  of  that  bright  setting,  but  we 
have  pictures  enough  (and  perhaps  with  too  bright  a  setting) 
of  the  other  side,  and  we  need  to  study  these  conditions 
also.  There  is  hope  in  it  for  us — there  is  faith  for  the 
future.  We  see  that  the  old  civilization  was  not  all  beauty 
and  glory  and  chivalry ;  that  in  losing  it  we  have  not  lost 
all  that  is  good  and  admirable,  and  that  we  have  gained 
somewhat  also.  Thus  from  regretting  and  broodiug  over 
the  past,  we  turn  to  the  future  with  brighter  faces. 

We  have  here  presented  also  a  picture  of  the  way  negroes 
were  treated  by  white  Southerners.     In  the  stage  from 
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Weldon  to  Graston  he  says  there  was  a  free  colored  woman 
and  that  "she  was  treated  in  no  way  differently  from  the 
white  ladies,"  which  he  was  assured  by  the  Southern  gen- 
tleman mentioned  above,  was  customary  in  the  South.  Mr. 
Olmsted  at  this  point  inserts  a  letter  from  a  Charleston 
man,  written  to  Willis'  Musical  World,  New  York.  This 
letter  was  called  forth  by  a  statement  of  the  unequal  con- 
dition of  negroes  at  the  North.  It  shows  the  regard  in 
which  slaves  are  held  at  the  South,  and  protests  against 
interference  by  Northern  abolitionists  when  such  evils  exist 
in  their  own  section.  The  writer  is  evidently  speaking  of 
nurses  and  house  servants,  but  it  shows  the  tender  rela- 
tions existing  between  many  of  the  slaves  and  their  owners. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Olmsted  took  the  train  for  Raleigh. 
A  new  U  rail  had  just  been  laid  and  the  road  was  excellent 
and  speed  good.  He  found  Raleigh  "A  pleasing  town — the 
streets  wide  and  lined  with  trees,  and  many  white  wooden 
mansions,  all  having  little  courtyards  of  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery around  them The  State-House  is,  in  every  way,   a 

noble  building,  constructed  of  brownish-grey  granite,  in 
Grecian  style."  He  comments  on  the  tall  oaks  and  grounds 
surrounding  the  capitol,  which  he  says  "could  easily  be 
made  into  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  little  park,"  (as 
has  since  been  done).  He  says  some  of  the  money  spent 
in  smoothing  the  stones  might  have  been  used  to  better 
advantage  in  dressing  the  ground  base,  and  adds,  "An 
architect  should  always  begin  his  work  upon  the  ground. " 
He  mentions  several  other  public  buildings  "and  institu- 
tions of  charity  and  education,  honorable  to  the  state." 
He  is  especially  struck  with  the  beautiful  pines  beyond 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  "It  is  hard,"  he  says,  "to 
admire  what  is  common ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  asking  too 
much  of  the  citizens  of  Raleigh,  that  they  should  plant  for 

ornament,  or  even  cause  to  be  retained the  beautiful 

evergreens  that  crowd  about  the  town."     He  asks,  how- 
ever, how  any  man  can  prefer  the  capitol  oaks  to  them  as 
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a  curtain  for  his  habitation.  "If  he  can  in  summer,  let  him 
try  it  again,  as  I  did,  in  a  soft  winter's  day,  when  the  ever- 
greens fill  the  air  with  a  balsamic  odor,  and  the  green  light 
comes  quivering  through  them,  and  the  foot  falls  silently 
upon  the  elastic  carpet  they  have  spread,  deluding  one 
with  all  the  feelings  of  spring."  We  sometimes  become 
insensible,  from  long  association,  to  the  beauties  of  our 
pine  forests. 

After  a  stay  of  several  days  in  Raleigh,  occasioned  partly 
by  his  comfortable  lodgings  at  "The  Burlinghame, "  he 
engaged  a  seat  on  the  stage  for  Fayetteville.  The  stage 
not  starting  on  time,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  better 
observing  soils  and  crops,  he  proceded  on  foot.  He  passed 
several  maize  fields  from  which  the  crop  had  been  gathered, 
and  on  making  various  measurements  of  the  stubble,  found 
that  the  stalks  had  stood  five  feet  by  two  feet  and  one  inch 
apart.  A  farmer  told  him  that  twenty-five  bushels  was  a 
good  crop  for  an  acre,  but  he  usually  made  only  fifteen. 
He  said  that  there  was  no  money  in  raising  corn,  and 
that  few  farmers  raised  more  than  enough  for  their  own 
use,  though  frequently  they  had  to  buy  it  in  Raleigh  at 
$1.00  a  bushel  and  haul  it  home.  He  also  said  that  the 
only  money  crop  was  cotton,  but  Mr.  Olmsted  observes 
that  he  did  not  see  a  single  cotton  field  during  the  day. 
Several  miles  from  Raleigh  the  country  becomes  flatter  and 
is  covered  with  yellow  pine.  About  nine  miles  out  he  found 
long-leafed  pine.  In  this  distance  he  says  he  passed  only 
half  a  dozen  homesteads,  but  one  of  which  was  better  than 
a  hut. 

About  one  o'clock  he  reached  the  place  to  change  horses 
and  procured  a  tolerable  repast  (five  kinds  of  swine  flesh, 
two  of  corn  and  pickled  beets.)  Here  the  coach  overtook 
him  and  he  mounted  it.  After  changing  horses  (without 
improvement,  he  says),  came  the  effort  to  proceed.  After 
changing  leaders  once,  and  with  one  negro  to  each  of  the 
wheelers  and  two  at  the  leader's  head,  they  managed  to 
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get  started,  having  been  ten  minutes  in  the  effort.  The 
driver  had  much  ado  to  keep  them  going,  and  Mr.  Olm- 
sted's description  of  the  continuous  now  of  exclamations, 
threats  and  coaxings,  reminds  us  of  some  ox  drivers  we 
have  heard.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  they  stopped  after 
going  about  three  miles.  With  much  effort,  and  lashings 
dextrously  applied,  they  were  again  started.  The  driver 
pointed  out  a  mire  hole  in  which  he  had  stuck  the  night 
before,  and  the  remains  of  his  passengers'  camp  fire.  Two 
miles  further  on  they  stopped  again,  but  Mr.  Olmsted 
walked  ahead  without  waiting  for  them  to  start. 

Mr.  Olmsted  was  now  fairly  in  the  turpentine  region  of 
North  Carolina,  and  he  describes  the  road  as  a  mere  open- 
ing through  the  forest  of  long-leafed  pine,  whose  trunks 
were  bare  nearly  thirty  feet,  and  whose  tops  formed  a  dark 
canopy  overhead.  The  soil  is  sandy,  with  occasional 
streaks  of  clay  and  very  little  undergrowth.  The  trees  are 
scarified  for  turpentine.  In  ten  miles  he  passes  several 
cabins  with  patches  of  corn  stubble,  and  one  turpentine 
distillery.  About  an  hour  after  leaving  the  coach  the 
driver  passed  him  going  for  fresh  horses,  and  later  met 
him  going  back  with  two.  After  dark  he  kept  the  road 
by  following  the  telegraph  wire,  and  shortly  before  eight 
o'clock  he  finally  reached  Mrs.  Barclay's  long,  low  cabin. 
A  "nice,  stout,  kindly-looking,  Quaker-like  old  lady" 
welcomed  him  into  a  large  room  blazing  with  light  and 
warmth.  "He  was  given  a  good  supper,  consisting  of  seven 
preparations  of  swine's  flesh,  two  of  maize,  wheat  cakes, 
broiled  quails,  cold  roast  turkey,  coffee,  and  tea. "  He  also 
mentions  with  pleasure  a  room  to  himself  with  a  blazing 
fire,  a  stuffed  easy  chair,  "and  a  tub  of  hot  water  to  bathe 
my  weary  feet."  He  exclaims,  "And  this  was  a  piny- 
woods  stage-house !  But  genius  will  find  its  development, 
no  matter  where  its  lot  is  cast,  and  there  is  as  much  genius 
for  hospitality  as  for  poetry.  Mrs.  Barclay  is  a  Burns  in 
her  way,  and  with  more  modesty ;  for,  after  twenty-four 
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hours  of  the  best  entertainment  that  could  be  asked  for,  I 
was  only  charged  one  dollar.  I  paid  two  dollars  for  my 
stage-coach  privileges — to-wit,  riding  five  miles  and  walk- 
ing twenty-one. "  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
stage  came  in  with  the  three  passengers  he  had  left  behind. 
They  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  leaving  Raleigh. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Olmsted  spent  in  visiting  turpentine 
and  rosin  works  and  piny-woods  farms.  That  afternoon 
he  again  took  the  stage,  this  time  with  better  horses,  and 
arrived  at  Fayetteville  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the 
last  ten  miles  being  made  in  good  time  over  a  plank  road. 
He  had  considerable  trouble  in  getting  a  room  to  himself, 
a  fire,  light  and  water.  So  many  wants  from  one  person 
seem  to  have  been  something  unusual  there,  and  it  vvas 
hard  to  get  them  all  supplied.  The  next  morning  the 
servant  got  his  shoes  to  black,  but  failed  to  return  them 
until  after  breakfast,  when  he  had  to  go  down  barefoot  for 
them.  The  next  evening  he  got  two  candles  by  tipping  a 
waiter  to  bring  them  from  the  dining  room. 

Mr.  Olmsted  spent  some  time  observing  the  conditions 
of  the  people  around  Fayetteville,  observing  the  condi- 
tions of  the  people  in  that  region.  He  missed  entirely  the 
cotton  section  in  North  Carolina,  and  most  of  his  observa- 
tions were  in  connection  with  the  turpentine  industry, 
which  he  describes  fully.  He  says  it  was  carried  on  in  North 
Carolina  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  other  states,  partly 
because  the  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  cotton.  The  only 
attempt  at  agriculture  the  "Turpentine-farmer"  made  was 
a  small  patch  of  maize.  This  was  only  engaged  in  because 
the  laborers  (slaves)  were  considered  to  cost  nothing,  as  the 
usual  yield  was  five  barrels  an  acre,  and  the  farmer  often 
had  to  buy  and  haul  from  Raleigh  provisions  raised  in  Ohio 
to  feed  his  hands. 

He  says  "the  demand  for  turpentine  has  recently  increased 
and  the  industry  is  carried  on  further  away  from  streams 
and  railroads.     Negroes  are  engaged  in  boxing  the  trees 
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from  November  till  March,  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow, 
and  then  are  kept  busy  dipping  and  scarifying.  Often 
leaves  and  trash  collect  in  the  box  and  injure  the  quality 
of  the  'dip.'  Sometimes  in  boxing  the  chips  are  left 
near  the  trees,  and  when  the  dry  grass  is  burned  off  in  the 
spring,  they  cause  enough  heat  to  kill  the  trees.  These  are 
instances  of  carelessness,  both  of  which  might  be  avoided 
with  a  little  trouble.  Sometimes  there  are  separate 
"hackers"  and  "dippers",  but  again  a  man  is  given  a  task 
of  about  twenty-five  hundred  trees  to  both  hack  and  dip 
once  in  seven  or  eight  days.  The  flow  of  the  first  year  is 
called  "Virgin  dip,"  and  is  the  best.  Afterwards  the  dip 
is  neither  so  large  nor  so  good,  as  it  has  to  flow  over  old 
surface  below  and  much  congeals.  The  congealed  portion 
is  taken  off  occasionally  and  is  called  scrape.  It  is  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Some  of  the  stills  are  owned  by  the 
farmers,  others  by  men  who  make  stilling  their  business. " 

He  also  mentions  the  quite  considerable  waste  of  the 
rosin.  At  one  place  he  saw  "a  pool  of  congealed  rosin, 
estimated  to  contain  over  three  thousand  barrels."  This 
might  have  been  avoided  had  the  transportation  facilities 
warranted  carrying  it  to  market.  At  distilleries  near 
rivers  some  of  it  was  saved.  The  turpentine  lands  he  saw 
were  valued  at  from  $5  to  $20  dollars  an  acre,  with  "from 
500  to  1,000  trees  (or  2,000  boxes),"  each.  From  state- 
ments given  him  he  estimates  an  average  yield  to  be  14 
barrels  of  the  dip  and  two  of  scrape  to  the  acre,  yielding 
"in  distillation,  two  barrels  of  spirits,  and  eight  of  resin. " 
He  also  describes  the  method  of  obtaining  tar,  and  says 
that  the  juices  of  the  roasted  pine  were  allowed  to  run 
down  in  earthern  trenches,  so  that  the  tar  was  mixed  with 
sand  and  of  inferior  quality.  This  he  says  accounted  for 
European  tar  competing  with  our  own  markets.  He  men- 
tions a  patent  process  for  roasting  pine  in  iron  ovens  being 
introduced,  which  would  prevent  this  waste. 

In  speaking  of  the  people,  he  says  the  negroes  seemd 
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"superior  in  every  moral  and  intellectual  respect  to  the 
jjreat  mass  of  the  white  people  inhabiting  the  turpentine 
forest."  He  refers  here  to  the  whites  who  were  not  turpen- 
tine farmers  or  slave  owners.  These  were  really  in  a  wretched 
condition,  not  being  able  to  obtain  labor  easily  and  without 
reliable  means  of  livelihood.  They  cultivated  a  little  corn, 
a  few  potatoes,  pease  and  collards,  but  were  occupied  mostly 
in  hunting.  When  hired  they  received  50  cents  a  day, 
feeding  themselves,  but  proved  unreliable  laborers.  He 
attributes  the  superiority  of  the  slaves  to  their  close  associa- 
tion with  their  masters,  and  in  the  chapter  on  South  Caro- 
lina he  speaks  of  the  superior  condition  of  slaves  in  North 
Carolina,  on  account  of  the  close  relations  between  them 
and  their  owners,  and  the  very  superior  treatment  of 
slaves  in  North  Carolina  generally. 

Mr.  Olmsted  seems  to  have  learned  something  of  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  not  at  first-hand, 
but  fiom  "the  proprietor  of  a  sein  over  two  miles  in 
length,"  which  was  manned  by  forty  negroes.  This  was 
managed  by  two  sein-boats,  and  drawn  in  by  six  or  eight 
windlasses  worked  by  horse-power.  Want  of  space  will 
not  permit  a  full  description  of  this  process,  nor  would  it 
probably  be  worth  while  to  give  it.  It  might  prove  inter- 
esting, however,  to  mention  their  method  of  removing 
stumps  from  the  path  of  the  seine.  The  stump  is  located 
by  divers.  Tvvo  large  sein  boats  are  moored,  one  on  either 
side  of  it,  a  log  placed  across  these  and  a  chain  fastened 
to  the  log  and  to  the  stump.  Then  by  means  of  levers  and 
windlasses  the  chain  is  wound  on  the  log  until  the  stump 
gives  way  or  the  boats  are  lowered  to  the  water's  edge.  In 
the  latter  case  a  spile  six  inches  in  diameter  is  driven 
sometimes  ten  feet  into  the  stump  with  mauls,  and  with- 
drawn. Three  musket  barrels  are  welded  together  into  a 
tube,  with  a  breech  at  end,  in  which  is  placed  a  reversed 
nipple  with  a  detonating  cap,  which  thus  protudes  within 
the  tube.     The  breech  is  inserted  in  a  cylindrical  tin  box 
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six  inches  in  diameter,  of  length  according  to  the  size  of 
the  stump,  and  containing  several  pounds  of  powder.  A 
diver  takes  this  down  and  places  it  in  the  hole  in  the  stump. 
I  quote  Mr.  Olmsted  for  the  remainder  of  the  description. 
"It  has  reached  the  bottom — the  driver  has  come  up,  and 
is  drawn  into  one  of  the  boats — an  iron  rod  is  inserted  in 
the  mouth  of  the  tube — all  hands  crouch  low,  and  hold 
hard — the  rod  is  let  go — crack! — whoo — oosch!  The  sea 
swells,  boils,  and  breaks  upward.  If  the  boats  do  not  rise 
with  it,  they  must  sink ;  if  they  rise,  and  the  chain  does 
not  break,  the  stump  must  rise  with  them.  At  the  same 
moment  the  heart  of  the  cypress  is  riven ;  its  furthest 
rootlets  quiver ;  the  very  earth  trembles,  and  losses  courage 
to  hold  it;  'up  comes  the  stump,  or  down  go  the  niggers!' 

"If  I  owned  a  yacht,  I  think  I  would  make  a  trip  to 
Currituck  next  summer,  to  witness  this  Titanic  dentistry. 
Who  could  have  invented  it?  Not  a  North  Carolinian;  it 
is  too  ingenious :  not  a  Yankee ;  it  is  too  reckless :  not  a 
sailor;  it  is  too  hard  upon  the  boats."  The  slaves  work 
earnestly  and  dangerously  at  this  dangerous  business, 
being  stimulated  by  wages. 

He  has  several  interesting  paragraphs  on  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  in  ISorth  Carolina,  who  make  very  worthy 
citizens.     But  we  need  hardly  speak  of  them  here. 

Seeing  some  bright  lights  from  his  window  one  night, 
Mr.  Olmsted  went  out  to  investigate,  and  found  a  camp  of 
wagoners  in  an  old-field.  They  were  cooking  and  eating 
supper,  "some  singing  Methodist  songs,  and  some  listen- 
ing to  a  banjo  or  fiddle-player."  There  were  thirty  or 
forty  wagons,  which,  "with  the  fantastic  shadows  and 
wavering  lights,  the  free  flames  and  the  black  brooding 
smoke  of  the  pitch-pine  fires,  produced  a  most  interesting 
and  attractive  spectacle."  These  men,  with  their  wives 
and  slaves  sometimes,  had  brought  their  produce  to  market 
from  their  distant  mountain  homes.  The  next  morning 
he   counted   in   the   town,    sixty   of   their    wagons   with 
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strongly  built  bodies  capable  of  holding  seventy-five 
bushels  of  grain,  and  drawn  by  from  two  to  six  horses. 
He  says  that  several  had  come  a  hundred  miles,  and  one 
"from  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
distant."  He  here  recalls  an  equally  picturesque  scene — 
a  group  of  light  draft  river  boats  he  had  seen  at  Gaston, 
which  were  used  to  carry  produce  to  market.  They  were 
moored  under  the  river  bank,  and  the  crew  (generally  three 
men)  were  cooking  their  supper  on  a  bed  of  clay  at  the 
mouth  of  a  canvas,  which,  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  served 
as  a  shelter. 

He  also  mentions  the  custom  of  "rolling"  tobacco  to 
market  by  driving  an  axle-tree  through  the  hogshead  and 
attaching  shafts  to  it.  Sometimes  bands  of  rollers  were 
formed  to  market  other  people's  crops  and  went  in  com- 
panies. He  says  that  railroads  were  beginning  to  be  built 
to  aid  the  marketing  of  produce,  and  that  work  on  the 
Cape  Fear  river  was  being  persevered  in,  though  as  yet  no 
railroad  had  pierced  a  great  portion  of  central  and  western 
North  Carolina.  He  quotes  an  advertisement  from  a  South- 
ern paper  of  the  coal  fields  in  Chatham  county,  and  a  plea 
for  the  development  of  the  country.  He  found  several  plank 
roads  already  in  use  in  North  Carolina,  which,  he  says  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  country — cheap 
land  heavily  timbered.  He  says  the  first  plank  road  was 
laid  in  New  York  in  1844,  and  "it  is  creditable  to  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina,  that  they  so  soon  appreciated 
the  peculiar  advantages  offered  them  in  the  invention,  and 
took  measures  to  avail  themselves  of  it."  In  1847  he  says 
an  engineer  was  procured  from  New  York  and  a  road  built 
west  from  Fayetteville  into  the  middle  of  the  productive 
region. 

In  commenting  on  the  proverbial  ignorance  of  North 
Carolinians,  he  says  he  did  not  find  the  reason  of  this  in 
"any  innate  quality  of  the  popular  mind;  but,  rather,  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  finds  its  development" — 
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poverty  of  soil  in  places,  difficulty  of  reaching  markets, 
divided  nature  of  population  and  wealth,  and  lack  of  com- 
munication and  concert  of  action — these  latter  making 
education  hard  to  secure. 

What  he  says  of  slavery  in  North  Carolina  is  so  well 
expressed  that  I  must  quote  freely  from  that  paragraph. 
He  says  its  aspect  here  was  in  some  respects,  less  lamentable 
than  in  other  states.  "There  is  not  only  less  bigotry  upon 
the  subject,  and  more  freedom  of  conversation,  but  I  saw 
here,  in  the  institution,  more  of  patriarchal  character  than 
in  any  other  state.  The  slave  more  frequently  appears  as 
a  family  servant — a  member  of  his  master's  family,  inter- 
ested with  him  in  his  fortune,  good  or  bad.  This  is  a 
result  of  the  less  concentration  of  wealth  in  families  or 
individuals,  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  I  have  de- 
scribed. Slavery  thus  loses  much  of  its  inhumanity.  It 
is  still  questionable,  however,  if,  as  the  subject  race 
approaches  civilization,  the  dominant  race  is  not  propor- 
tionately detained  in  its  onward  progress." 

Mr.  Olmsted  finally  set  out  for  Wilmington  in  a  small 
steamboat  on  the  Cape  Fear,  which  drew  only  fourteen 
inches  of  water.  There  were  twelve  of  these  boats  naviga- 
ting the  river,  carrying  about  three  hundred  barrels  of 
turpentine,  or  sixty  tons  burden.  It  was  necessary  that 
they  be  made  light,  and  the  engine  and  boiler  were  placed 
at  opposite  ends  to  balance  weights,  for  in  summer  the 
river  was  sometimes  only  eighteen  inches  deep.  Then  the 
boats  could  only  be  used  to  tow  up  flats.  The  river  was 
subject  to  rapid  rises  in  winter,  however,  sometimes  as 
much  as  seventy  feet,  the  banks  being  high  and  steep.  He 
says  this  was  the  character  of  all  the  river  navigation  he 
saw. 

Not  long  after  leaving  they  had  to  stop  to  wood-up. 
Everyone  but  engineer  and  chambermaid  deserted  the  boat, 
while  the  crew  passed  the  wood  down  to  the  bank  from 
where  it  was  nicely  piled,  then  into  a  place  on  the  boat, 
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as  Mr.  Olmsted  says,  "exciting  themselves  with  yells." 
'•On  a  tree,  near  the  top  of  the  bank,  a  little  box  was 
nailed,  on  which  a  piece  of  paper  was  tacked,  with  this 
inscription :  " 

"Notic 
"to  all  persons  takin  wood  from  this  landin  pleas 
"to  leav  a  ticket  payable  to  the  subscriber,  at 

"$1.75  a  cord  as  heretofore, 

"Amos  Sikes.'' 

And  the  master  filled  out  an  order  on  the  owner  for  two 
cords  of  pine-wood  at  $1.75  and  two  of  light- wood  at  $2.00 
a  cord  and  left  it  in  the  box. 

They  were  several  times  hailed  from  the  shore  and 
stopped  to  take  on  passengers.  The  bank  was  nearly  all 
wooded,  with  an  occasional  corn  field.  The  crop,  however, 
seemed  to  have  been  poor.  Seventy  or  eighty  miles  below 
Fayetteville  the  banks  became  lower  and  swamps  began. 
"The  standing  timber  was  very  large,  and  many  of  the 
trees  hung  with  long,  waving  drapery  of  the  tyllindria,  or 
Spanish  moss,  which,  as  well  as  mistletoe,  I  here  first  saw 
in  profusion."  He  also  saw  many  beautiful  plants,  large 
grape  vines,  "and  many  trees  of  greater  size  than  I  ever 
saw  of  their  species  before."  He  infers  from  this  that  the 
soil  is  rich  and  might  be  used  and  profitably  in  the  culti- 
vation of  half  tropical  fruits  of  which  we  import  ^reat 
quantities.  He  speaks  of  the  fig  bearing  luxuriantly  in 
Wilmington,  and  says,  "the  almond,  doubtless,  would 
succeed  equally  well,  so  also  the  olive."  Twenty  miles 
above  Wilmington  the  shores  become  marshy  and  the  river 
wide. 

They  arrived  at  Wilmington  at  half  after  nine.  He  went 
to  several  hotels,  but,  finding  them  full  and  fearing 
another  Norfolk  experience  (waiting  in  a  filthy  bar-room), 
he  set  out  for  the  wharf  with  his  baggage,  where  he  had 
heard  a  boat  was  to  leave  at  ten  to  make  connection  with 
the  railroad  for  Charleston.  It  was  after  ten,  but  he  was 
satisfied  the  boat  would  be  behind — and  it  was.     He  says 
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he  was  soon  looking  back  at  Wilmington  over  the  stern  of 
another  little  wheel-barrow  steamboat,  pushing  back  up 
the  river.  There  were  several  slaves  with  their  owner  and 
three  other  passengers  bound  for  the  same  train.  They 
found  the  one  passenger  car  fine  and  well  warmed.  He 
might  have  slept  comfortably  but  for  two  drunken  passen- 
gers, one  of  whom  took  him  for  the  conductor,  probably 
because  he  wore  a  cap,  "and  in  whatever  part  of  the  car  I 
seated  myself,  would,  as  often  as  once  in  five  minutes, 
come  to  make  some  inquiry  of  me,  usually  first  apologizing 
with,  'Hope  I  don't  intrude,  sir,  as  the  immortal  says.'  " 
This  ends  the  chapter  on  North  Carolina,  and  our  paper. 
We  cannot  feel  sorry  for  him  that  in  running  away  from  a 
possibly  uncomfortable  lodging  in  Wilmington,  he  found 
himself  no  better  off  in  the  train.  We  think  he  deserves 
to  experience  some  discomforts  for  not  visiting  and  describ- 
ing for  us  that  most  important,  and  possibly  most  pictures- 
que, city  of  the  state  at  that  time. 


AT   THE  BALL  AND  AFTERWARD. 

Boy— girl- 
Dance — whirl. 
Both  kiss, 
All  bliss. 

Man — wife — 
Words — strife — 
Rough  course, 
Get  divorce. 


Trinity  is  crowded  out  of  the  public  eye  by  other  colleges 
during  the  fall  term ; — they  have  football  teams  :  she  has 
none. 
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THE  BREATH  OF  LOVE. 

BY   F.    W.    OBARR. 

It  seemed  the  springtime  had  no  end, 

When  love  first  breathed  its  song-  to  me. 
It  seemed  the  heavens  with  earth  did  blend 

To  banish  pain  eternally. — 
For  as  a  breath  it  gently  swayed 

Me  to  the  way  of  God,  and  there 
I  found  my  wildest  longings  staid; 

It  was  an  answered  prayer ! 

An  answered  prayer  ?    Ah,  that  and  more. - 

My  eyes  were  blind  till  love's  soft  breath 
Breathed  in  them  light,  and  I  adore 

The  sight  which  sees  beyond  all  death. 
The  sounds  that  now  my  ears  can  hear, 

Much  softer  than  sweet  music  rare, 
The  voice  of  God  so  still  and  clear 

Calls  me  within  His  care. 

It  seems  the  joys  will  never  cease, 

Tho'  hard  the  hands  must  daily  toil, 
What  joy  to  note  the  rich  increase. 

Tho'  bound  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
My  tongue  and  heart  still  have  the  grace 

To  sing  the  praise  of  Him  above, 
And  hope  thro'  death  to  see  His  face, — 

My  life  a  breath  of  love. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  STORY. 

BY  G.  H.  SMITH. 

The  Editor  and  Business  Manager  of  the  Archive  were 
seated  at  a  table  watching  a  young  man  who  was,  as  he 
told  them,  "writing  a  story."  "Make  it  a  college  story, 
Marple,"  said  the  Editor.  The  writer  made  no  answer; 
but  as  he  wrote,  tiny  figures  appeared  on  the  page  and 
walked  around  the  table.  First  came  a  Senior  with  light 
hair;  then  a  long-legged  Countryman;  a  Freshman  with 
a  round  head  and  a  square  jaw ;  a  Jo-Bunker  with  a  sar- 
castic smile ;  a  paleface  Scholar  with  dull,  dead  eyes ;  and 
a  "flabby -faced"  man  whom  the  writer  described  as  the  "No- 
body who  only  criticized  the  work  of  others."  As  Joel 
Marple  continued  to  write,  a  miniature  table  appeared 
laden  with  stakes  and  hatchets ;  the  Characters,  as  their 
creator  called  the  pigmy  men,  rushed  up  to  the  table  and 
each  one  commenced  to  chop  up  his  stake. 

"This  won't  do,"  cried  the  editor;  "those  men  will  be 
half  through  the  story  before  we  get  a  look  at  them.  Bring 
them  in  one  at  a  time." 

"You're  going  to  spoil  this  story,"  said  Marple.  "I'm 
specially  anxious  to  have  the  Characters  at  the  dinner 
table,  because  the  Jo-Bunker  and  the  Countryman  are 
sure  to  make  some  witty  remarks  about  the  way  meals  are 
served." 

"That'll  never  do,  Joel,"  interrupted  the  Business 
Manager.  "I'm  a  trust  magnate  here  and  run  a  boarding 
house  myself.     We  must  cut  out  these  personal  jokes." 

"Oh  well,  here  it  goes  then,"  said  the  writer,  drawing  a 
line  across  the  page.  As  he  did  this  the  table  disappeared 
so  suddenly  that  the  Characters  all  fell  down,  the  Scholar 
spraining  his  ankle.  Marple  picked  them  up  with  his  left 
hand  and,  with  his  right,  made  a  few  rapid  strokes  of  the 
pen.  The  Editor  and  the  trust  magnate  gave  a  cry  of 
surprise — they  were  looking  into  a  small  room  :  fifteen  or 
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twenty  calendars  decorated  the  walls;  photographs  covered 
the  holes  in  the  plaster ;  a  tumbler  of  ice  was  resting  on  the 
radiator ;  a  three-legged  table  stood  in  one  corner,  partially 
supported  by  a  trunk ;  through  a  crack  in  the  window 
frame  a  fierce  gale  was  blowing. 

"You're  not  going  to  put  your  Characters  in  that  refrig- 
erator!" exclaimed  the  Editor. 

"I  certainly  am.  This  story  represents  college  life;  it 
is  a  cold  night  in  early  spring."  Saying  this,  he  took  the 
Senior  from  his  left  hand  and  put  him  in  the  room.  That 
individual  danced  around  to  warm  himself  and  then  took  an 
overcoat  from  the  bed  and  wrapped  it  around  the  radiator. 
While  his  companions  were  watching  the  Senior,  Marple 
picked  out  the  Countryman  and  set  him  in  the  room.  The 
two  Characters  began  to  talk,  and  meanwhile  the  Nobody 
and  the  Scholar  were  introduced.  The  Countryman,  how- 
ever, paid  no  attention  to  them  for  he  was  telling  a  joke  : 
a  servant  of  one  of  the  professors  had  been  talking  to  him 
about  a  trip  to  the  mountains  in  which  he  and  the  "  'fessor 
went  clar  up  to  de  top  of  de  mountain  one  Sunday  mornin'. 
An'  on  de  way  back  de  'fessor  shot  a  potteridge. ' ' — "What ! 
the  professor  out  hunting  on  Sunday!" — "Naw,  not  hunt- 
in'  zactly,  jest  had  his  gun  along  case  of  snakes."  At  this 
point  Marple  put  the  Jo-Bunker  in  the  room.  "Hello, 
boys!"  said  the  new  arrival.  "I  want  to  read  you  some- 
thing; it  is  called  'The  Faculty  on  a  'Possum  Hunt' — " 

"Stop  him!"  shouted  the  Editor,  making  a  frantic  effort 
to  seize  the  audacious  Jo-Bunker. 

Marple  caught  the  Editor's  hand.  "No  one  can  stop 
him  but  me,"  he  cried.  "I  created  him  and  no  other  man 
can  touch  him." 

"Don't  let  him  say  anything  about  the  Faculty." 

"What'sthe  matter  with  you?  Isn't  this  a  college  story? 
I  created  these  Characters  from  real  life  and  then  let  them 
talk  just  like  college  boys  do.  That  piece  of  the  Jo-Bunker's 
will  be  the  funniest  thing  you  ever  heard." 
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,4Yes,  but  this  story  is  going  in  the  Archive  and  the 
people  here  don't  appreciate  real  wit.  Make  them  talk 
about  Society  work." 

"What  do  you  want  with  that  Scholar,  Joel?"  asked 
the  Business  Manager. 

"He's  the  most  interesting  Character  in  the  whole  story. 
His  head  is  crammed  with  all  sorts  of  book  knowledge  and 
he  will  be  quoting  Chaucer  and  Shakspert  on  all  occasions. 
You'll  be  laughing  at  him  all  the  time." 

"Pshaw!  he'll  be  tiresome,"  sniffed  the  Business  Man- 
ager. 

"Can't  help  it;  you  meet  just  such  fellows  in  college 
every  day." 

"See  if  you  can't  do  without  him." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  we  can.  This  represents  college  life, 
and  college  life  would  be  better  off  without  him.  He  was 
going  to  get  into  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  scrapes,  but  he 
isn't  really  essential  to  the  story  for  he  never  amounts  to 
anything  in  college  or  anywhere  else."  So  saying,  Marple 
picked  up  the  Scholar  and  threw  him  in  the  scrap  box. 
"I'll  use  him  some  other  time;  the  spindle-legged  monkey 
would  adorn  a  tail." 

"And  that  Jo-Bunker,  Marple — can't  you  get  rid  of 
him,"  queried  the  Editor. 

"I  don't  know  about  that:  the  Jo-Bunker  is  terribly 
sarcastic  sometimes,  but  there's  a  deal  of  truth  in  what  he 
says." 

"He's  a  dangerous  man,  I  tell  you." 

"Well,  perhaps  he  is."  And  Marple  picked  up  the  Jo- 
Bunker,  squelched  him,  and  then  buried  him  under  a 
heap  of  abuse.  "That  Nobody,  too — I  can  hold  him  in 
the  background.  He  only  throws  cold  water  on  the 
schemes  of  the  others  and  wants  to  know  'What's  the  use?' 
But  I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  how  I'm  to  make  them  talk 
about  Society  work." 

"Easy  enough.  You  can  make  them  talk  about  any- 
thing." 
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"Confound  it!  these  fellows  are  Trinity  men  and  have 
freedom  of  speech!"  shouted  Marple. 

"The  deuce  they  have!  First  I  knew  of  it!  They'd 
better  stop  telling  jokes  on  the  Faculty,  anyhow,"  said 
the  Editor. 

"Have  it  your  own  way  !"  The  story  writer  stuck  the 
Nobody  in  his  pocket  and  put  a  bug  in  the  Countryman's 
ear.  "They'll  talk  about  Society  work  now;  but  I  tell 
you  it's  not  natural,  for  this  story  represents  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  Trinity  man  being  inter- 
ested in  anything?" 

The  Countryman  was  talking  about  an  oration  he  had 
prepared  ;  ' '  The  damndest  speech  you  ever  heard  tell  of, 
— 'The  Indescribable  Beauty  of  the  Dainty  Dandelion' — ." 

"Make  that  Countryman  stop  talking,"  interrupted  the 
Business  Manager.  "If  he  gets  started  we'll  have  another 
eighteen  page  story  in  the  Archive." 

"That  swearing  must  be  stopped,"  the  Editor  put  in. 
"I'm  editor  of  the  Archive,  and  am  personally  responsi- 
ble for  what  it  prints.  This  is  a  Christian  college  you  are 
representing." 

"If  you  wanted  a  Sunday  School  story,  you  ought  to 
have  said  so."  Marple  choked  the  Countryman.  "I'll  fix 
him,"  he  said;  and,  picking  up  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  he 
forced  a  conscience  down  his  throat.  The  Senior  couldn't 
see  the  bellows,  but  he  noticed  a  spasm  crossing  his  com- 
rade's face.  "What's  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "Da — , 
ahem--m!Um!  I  can't  swear  anymore.  Let's  talk  about  the 
Freshman."  As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  descript- 
ion of  him,  Marple  spread  a  look  of  enthusiasm  over  that 
Character's  face  and  set  him  iu  their  midst.  The  Fresh- 
man at  once  began  to  tell  the  Senior  how  the  college 
ought  to  be  run. 

"Hey  there,  Marple,  that  Freshman  knows  too  much," 
objected  the  Editor. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Editor;  the  hero  must  do  something, 
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and  after  a  man  has  been  here  a  year,  he  gets  all  the 
spirit  of  doing  things  knocked  out  of  him ;  so  the  hero 
must  be  a  Freshman.  But  to  be  a  hero  a  man  must  have 
some  sense." 

"It's  not  natural  for  a  freshman  to  have  that  much 
sense. ' ' 

"I'll  stick  up  for  the  Freshman:  if  there's  anything  a 
Freshman  doesn't  know,  I'd  like  to  know  what  it  is. 
Besides  he  went  to  a  small  college  before  coming  here." 

"Come  off,  Marple;  you  just  created  that  Freshman." 

"Well,  I  created  him  out  of  my  imagination,  and  in  my 
imagination  that  Freshman  has  been  going  to  college  for 
two  years." 

"Ugh!  ye — ,  ye — ,  yes.  I  tell  you,"  the  Editor  whis- 
perd  to  the  Business  Manager,  "that  man's  imagination  is 
something  awful.  I'd  hate  to  live  with  the  creations  of 
that  wild,  disordered  brain." 

Meanwhile  the  Countryman  and  the  Senior  had  given 
the  Freshman  some  advice  and  the  Senior  was  telling  how 
he  had  made  the  class  elect  a  'Frat'  for  its  president.  '  'You 
see  it  was  like  this — two  thirds  of  the  Lenior  class  were 
'Anti-Frat'— " 

"Say,  Joel,"  the  Business  Manager  jumped  out  of  his 
chair.  "Make  that  fellow  shut  up.  If  he  says  anything 
about  Fraternities,  he'll  make  everybody  in  college  mad. 
What's  the  matter?"  he  shouted  as  the  three  Characters 
disappeared  and  the  whole  scene  changed  into  utter  black- 
ness. 

"They've  gone  to  bed,"  Marple  replied,  making  a  few 
more  strokes  of  the  pen.  As  he  did  so  the  Freshman 
appeared  before  them,  pacing  up  and  down.  The  writer 
made  him  sit  down  and  then  lifted  off  the  top  of  his  skull 
— the  green  matter  of  his  brain  was  quivering  and  shaking. 
"He's  trying  to  think,"  explained  Marple  and  slipped  an 
idea  into  the  Freshman's  brain.  Before  the  Business 
Manager  or  the  Editor  could  see  what  it  was,  he  covered 
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up  the  brain  and  changed  the  scene.  They  were  now  look- 
ing into  the  Vance  Society  hall :  horrible  pictures  of 
Webster  and  Clay  and  other  famous  men  who  had  never 
belonged  to  the  Society  decorated  the  wall ;  the  Country 
man  sat  in  the  President's  chair  behind  a  desk ;  over  in  one 
corner  the  Nobody  was  talking  to  the  Freshman.  Pres- 
ently the  Nobody  picked  up  a  thimble  full  of  water  and 
commenced  to  pour  it  over  the  Freshman's  head. 

"What's  he  going  to  do?"  asked  the  Editor. 

"He  is  trying  to  dampen  the  boy's  enthusiasm." 

"I  wouldn't  say  anything  about  that,  because  nearly  all 
the  men  in  college  throw  cold  water  on  everything  that's 
undertaken  and  you'll  have  them  down  on  you." 

"I  won't  tell  much  about  it  then.  Watch  the  Society 
now."  The  Countryman  picked  up  a  tiny  maul  nearly  an 
inch  long  and  hit  the  desk  as  hard  as  he  could.  "The 
Society  will  now  come  to  order,"  he  said.  "That's  where 
he  lied  to  himself,"  thought  Marple;  for  the  Society  did 
nothing  of  the  kind :  one  half  the  members  went  to  sleep, 
the  other  half  commenced  to  throw  chalk.  "What  makes 
them  act  that  way?"  the  Business  Manager  wanted  to  know. 
"Oh,  it's  just  the  college  atmosphere,"  was  the  reply. 
Soon  the  Freshman  commenced  to  talk :  everybody  that 
came  to  college  wanted  to  wear  a  little  pin  with  the  name 
of  his  Society  on  it;  now  "Vance  Society"  was  too  long  a 
name  to  put  on  one  pin ;  therefore  the  Society  ought  to 
split  up  into  four  Societies  so  that  they  could  divide  the 
name  into  four  parts,  thus — Van,  ceS,  oci,  ety.  To  his 
great  disappointment,  no  one  seconded  the  motion,  for 
everybody  was  asleep. 

"That's  the  craziest  thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  said  the 
Editor. 

"I'm  writing  this  story,"  Marple  replied,  and  after  that 
he  picked  up  his  pen  and  shifted  the  scenes  to  suit  him- 
self. He  laid  the  Freshman  on  the  bed  and  made  him 
roll  and  toss  with  anguish  for  two,  long,  agonizing  seconds 
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before  lie  went  to  sleep.  "It's  tomorrow,  now,"  Marple 
announced.  The  Editor  looked  surprised,  for  the  Fresh- 
man hadn't  been  in  bed  long  enough  to  shut  his  eyes,  but 
he  knew  better  than  to  say  anything.  During  that  day, 
the  Freshman  worked  ha/d  and  by  night  had  convinced 
everybody  in  college  that  his  scheme  was  right — which 
only  goes  to  show  what  a  hero  he  was,  for  no  ordinary 
man  could  have  done  it. 

A  minute  later  our  writer  had  the  Vance  Society  to 
meet  again  and  they  passed  the  Freshman's  motion.  Then 
the  Freshman  and  the  Senior  went  up  to  their  room,  and 
the  Senior — Marple  didn't  have  a  thing  to  do  with  it- 
committed  "the  unpardonable  sin"  of  tagging  a  moral  to 
the  tale. 

"That's  not  much  of  a  story,1'  said  the  Editoi,  "but 
it'll  do  to  fill  up.  You  could  make  a  good  story  out  of  it 
if  you  were  to  get  a  new  plot  and  new  Characters,  and 
then  work  it  up  well. ' ' 

"Don't  say  anything  about  the  Society  Hall,"  put  in 
the  Business  Manager.  "You'll  hurt  somebody's  feelings. 
And  cut  out  all  those  long  speeches  the  Countryman 
makes  about  Society  work;  they  take  up  too  much  room." 

They  went  away  and  left  our  young  author  to  ponder 

over  this  advice.      "I'd  like  to  know  who's   writing  this 

story,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  threw  the  Nobody  away 

and  put  the  Countryman,   the  Senior,  and  the  Freshman 

in  one  of  his  brain  cells.     He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  treated 

unjustly.     Nevertheless,    he  was  an  obedient  slave    and 

wrote 

THE  STORY. 

A    COLLEGE  POLITICIAN. 
Written  by  Joel  Marple,  ruined  by  Budd  and  Beachboard. 

"Hello,  Stevens,  the  Vance  Society  isn't  out  yet,  is  it?" 

"Yes,  yes;  come  in  and  have  a  seat,  White."     The  two 

men,  who  had  been  standing  in  the  hall  of  the  college 

dormitory,  entered  Steven's  room.     The  one  addressed  as 
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White  was  a  fairhaired  youth  with  a  straight  nose  and  a 
large,  strong  chin.  Stevens  himself  was  a  rather  "ordi- 
nary" sort  of  a  man  at  first  sight :  tall  and  broad-shouldered 
with  features  dull  and  expressionless ;  but  when  he  spoke 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  belied  the  otherwise 
innocent  expression. 

"How  comes  it  that  you  Vance  men  are  oat  so  early? 
The  Gaston  Society  generally  beats  you  an  hour  or  so. 
Going  back  on  those  high  ideals  of  hard  work  and  mid- 
night hours,  eh?" 

"Yes,  I  don't  know  but  what  we  are.  About  the  first 
of  the  year  when  we  were  trying  to  bait  the  Freshman, 
Wilson  made  a  rousing  speech  and  said  the  Vance  S'ciety 
stood  for  brotherhood  and  encouragement  and  hard  work. 
You  ought  to  have  heard  him, — how  he  waxed  eloquent 
over  that  hard  work :  nothing  in  all  this  world  like  hard 
work  to  build  up  character  and  brains  and  all-round  man- 
hood. And  then  he  told  those  innocent,  little  Freshmen 
as  how  we  were  going  to  stay  there  till  midnight  teaching 
them  how  to  make  men  of  themselves.  We  got  them  now, 
he  says,  and  don't  need  to  worry  over  that.  And  so 
tonight  he  got  up  and  moved  that  we  do  away  with  Liter- 
ary duties  because  there  was  a  good  show  down  town.  I 
had  a  pretty  little  oration  fixed  up  for  them  and  wanted  to 
deliver  it ;  so  I  started  to  tell  them  what  I  thought  about 
it,  but  everybody  commenced  to  yell  'Quaschun ! '  and  I  just 
lay  low." 

' '  What  does  that  cousin  of  mine  think  about  it, 
Stevens?" 

"Collins?  Oh,  he  seems  to  think  powerful  strong  about 
it :  got  up  and  made  a  little  speech  on  the  thing.  Every- 
body laughed  at  him  but  it  didn't  seem  to  worry  him  at 
all;  he  just  waited  till  they  got  through  and  then  jumped 
on  them  feet  first.  Didn't  accomplish  anything  except  to 
make  everybody  think  he  was  a  blamed  fool.  I  don't 
know,  Whitey,  the  boy  appears  to  have  good  stuff  in  him. 
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I  was  watching  him  tonight:  he  didn't  care  what  the 
S'ciety  thought  of  him,  just  went  ahead  and  told  them 
that  they  didn't  meet  there  and  pay  two  dollars  for  noth- 
ing and  that  the  S'ciety  had  promised  him  a  chance  to 
speak  and  he  was  going  to  make  a  fight  for  it.  And  then 
he  sat  down  just  as  if  he  had  done  his  duty.  But  he  might 
as  well  kept  his  mouth  shut, — old  Swain  got  up  and 
wanted  to  know  if  the  new  men  were  going  to  run  the 
Vance  S'ciety;  he'd  been  here  four  years  and  it  was  gen- 
erally considered  that  Freshmen  kept  mum  until  they'd 
been  here  long  enough  to  get  the  run  of  things ;  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned  he  hoped  the  gentleman  would  learn 
how  to  speak  but  he  ought  not  to  bore  the  S'ciety  with 
any  such  gab ;  and  then  he  advised  the  gentleman  to  go 
out  into  the  woods  among  the  green  things  to  speak — find 
the  grass  more  according  to  his  complexion. ' ' 

"I  suppose  these  Societies  here  must  fret  Jim  a  good 
deal.  He  prepared  at  some  little  one-horse  college  up  in 
the  mountains ;  they  don't  do  much  class  work  there,  but 
they  make  red-hot  debaters  and  orators  out  of  the  boys. 
So  Jim  is  getting  the  'rep'  of  being  Fresh?" 

"Yes,  he  is  a  little  Fresh — seems  that  he's  got  ideas  of 
his  own  and  a  Freshman's  got  no  right  to  any  such  prop- 
erty. If  a  man  once  gets  the  name  Fresh,  he'd  just  as  well 
go  home  because  he's  no  more  good  in  college.  It's  the 
one  unpardonable  sin.  Still,  after  all,  White,  Idon'tknow 
but  what  these  strenuous,  outspoken  chaps  are  the  ones 
who  are  running  the  world.  Sometimes  they  get  to  the 
White  House  and  sometimes  they  get  to  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum, but  they  always  get  somewhere.  Most  men  who  have 
anything  in  them  do  something,  and  if  they  do  anything 
they  are  sure  to  be  criticized.  I  suspect  the  Honorable 
Teddy  was  a  bit  Fresh  when  he  went  to  college ;  but,  as 
he  came  of  a  good  family  and  had  plenty  of  money,  no- 
body noticed  it.  Your  cousin  seems  to  have  considerable 
iron  in  his  blood,  although  he  does  need  a  little  salt. ' ' 
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Before  White  could  answer  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door  and  Jim  Collins  entered  the  room.  He  had  a  heavy 
shock  of  dark  hair,  keen  eyes,  a  rather  massive  jaw,  and 
clear  cut  features, — a  face  which,  although  not  lacking  in 
manly  beauty,  was  noticeable  rather  for  its  strength  and 
intelligence  than  for  that  quality  to  which  women  apply 
the  name,  "pretty." 

"Well,  Freshman,"  said  White,  "I  hear  you  are  sorry 
you  turned  traitor  by  joining  the  Vance  Society  instead  of 
coming  into  the  Gaston  Society  as  the  rest  of  us  Pelham 
fellows  did." 

"Who  said  I  was?"  cried  Collins  with  some  heat. 

"Cool  down  a  little,  you  hot-headed  Freshman!  Stevens 
here  says  you've  been  telling  them  how  to  run  the  Vance 
Society." 

"Well  look  here,  Stevens,  the  boys  aren't  doing  the 
Society  work  they  ought  to  be  doing;  and  you  know  it." 

"Fire  away,  Jim,"  said  White.  "Let's  hear  a  Fresh- 
man's views  on  Society  work." 

"Hang  it  all !  Can't  a  Freshman  think !  What  if  I  am 
a  Rat!  Hath  not  a  Rat  eyes?  hath  not  a  Rat  hands?  Aw, 
say,  you  fellows  stop  laughing.  I  know  I  am  a  Freshman, 
and  don't  know  as  much  about  these  things  so  you  do; 
but  a  Freshman  may  be  right  sometimes." 

Then  they  had  a  long  discussion :  Collins  criticizing  the 
two  Societies ;  Stevens  and  White  defending  them.  Jim 
declared  he  had  seen  Societies  in  high  schools  better  than 
those  in  college.  "Your  speakers,"  he  said,  "make  such 
poor  talks  that  the  Society  gets  tired,  and  the  Society 
looks  so  tired  that  the  poor  devils  are  afraid  to  try  it 
again. ' '  The  work  done  was  nothing  but  a  burlesque,  he 
concluded.  To  this  White  replied  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  man  to  do  Society  work  when  every  professor  in  col- 
lege tried  his  best  to  keep  the  students  busy  with  preparing 
recitations  every  hour  in  the  day  and  Sunday  too  if  he 
could.     What  with  two  hours  spent  on  each  recitation  and 
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spare  time  used  on  parallel  reading,  writing  for  the  maga- 
zine, or  playing  baseball — there  was  very  little  time  to  get 
up  debates.  Besides,  he  said,  there  were  several  very  good 
speakers  in  college.  "Several!"  shouted  Collins.  "Why 
man  alive !  The  little  backwoods  college  I  went  to  had 
seven  or  eight  better  than  any  you've  got.  Out  of  three 
hundred  men,  I'll  bet  you  haven't  over  ten  that  could 
make  a  good  impression  on  an  impromptu  speech !" 

"Maybe,  they'd  do  better  on  that  impromptu  if  you'd 
tell  them  about  it  two  or  three  days  ahead  of  time,"  sug- 
gested Stevens. 

"Don't  believe  it!  When  a  man  has  two  weeks  to  pre- 
pare a  debate  and  then  takes  his  twelve  minutes  to  say 
nothing — Faugh !  it  makes  me  sick  to  see  a  man  lounge 
over  a  table  and  hear  him  crawl  through  the  first  part  of  a 
sentence,  and  then  to  wait  while  he  fishes  the  other  end 
of  it  out  of  his  note  book.  And  look  here,  John  White, 
this  talk  about  recitation  work  is  all  rot !  You  told  me 
yourself  one  day  that  a  man  was  a  fool  to  slave  for  these 
professors.  I  believe  as  you  say  that  scholarship  has  a 
place  in  the  world,  but  my  stars  alive !  how  many  of  these 
boys  intend  to  be  dried  up  pedagogues !  If  a  man  is  going 
to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  minister  or  a  journalist,  I'd  like  to 
know  what  good  studying  dead  words  or  dead  bugs,  either 
one,  will  do  him !  Blamed  sight  better  be  learning  to  write 
or  to  speak.  Why  confound  it  all!  I'll  tell  you  how 
these  dod-bummed  professors  do :  as  soon  as  they  think 
there  are  some  men  in  their  classes  who  can  get  up  the 
lessons  without  working  very  hard,  they  lengthen  out 
their  work  so  that  nobody  can  say  this  or  that  study  is  a 
cinch.  They  are  afraid  the  boys  won't  respect  them  if 
they  find  the  work  easy.  What  they  are  trying  to  do, 
my  old  teacher  told  me,  is  to  make  sure  the  boys  in  col- 
lege will  do  enough  studying  to  develop  in  some  way. 
These  professors  aren't  such  fools  as  they  act  like:  if  all 
the  boys  would  put  more  time  on  debating  and  refuse  to 
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get  up  such  long  lessons,  they  would  have  to  give  shorter 
ones.  And  after  all,  the  old  doctor  is  right  when  he  says, 
it  isn't  the  number  of  facts  men  learn  that  makes  their 
college  education  valuable ;  it  is  the  learning  how  to  do 
things  that  is  important.  We  don't  want  to  educate  a 
lot  of  fossils ;  we  want  to  train  men  who  can  go  out  into 
the  world  and  lead  the  world." 

It  was  along  speech  even  for  our '  'hot-headed  Freshman, ' ' 
and  when  he  had  finished  he  was  almost  as  tired  as  the 
reader.  He  had  been  talking  so  fast  that  he  almost  carried 
the  two  Seniors  off  their  feet ;  but  White  was  not  long  in 
returning  to  his  banter.  "Well  Freshman,"  he  said,  "so 
you're  £oing  to  preach  a  crusade  against  long  lessons;  my 
dear  boy,  I  wish  yon  luck." 

"Better  wait  till  you  get  a  little  influence,  Jimmie  dar- 
ling," suggested  Stevens. 

"How  will  I  get  any  more  influence?" 

"How!  Why  by  just  keeping  that  little  gash  in  your 
face  shut !  Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice,  Jim  :  if  you 
want  the  reputation  of  being  a  brainy  man,  don't  you  ever 
under  any  circumstances  say  anything  with  the  smallest 
glimmer  of  sense  in  it.  Now  you  just  watch  the  men  in 
the  Vance  S'ciety:  you'll  see  some  come  out  about  once  a 
year — men  that  nobody  ever  dreamed  had  any  gumption 
at  all — and  they'll  make  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  a  speech, 
because  ten  to  one  they've  been  working  on  it.  Twon't  be 
much  good,  but  it's  kinder  like  a  kid  talking  or  a  boy 
mending  his  breeches — everybody's  surprised  that  it's  any 
good  at  all.  Then  the  boys  go  to  talking  about  him, 
worrying  over  all  that  genuine  talent  going  to  seed,  fellow 
that's  got  another  Zeb  Vance  in  him  being  neglected,  and 
all  of  them  get  after  that  fellow  to  do  more  S'ciety  work. 
By  and  by,  maybe  the  fellow's  a  fool  or  maybe  he  wants 
to  learn  how  to  speak,  he  comes  out  on  debate  every  week. 
First  thing  somebody  like  old  Swain  that  never  does  any- 
thing but  growl,  will  say  'That  fellow  ought  to  go  bag  his 
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head ;'  then  another  man  that  didn't  have  enough  original- 
ity to  say  it  himself  will  repeat  it,  and  then  before  you 
know  it  the  whole  S'ciety'll  be  trying  to  bag  that  poor 
little  feller's  head." 

Stevens  stopped  a  little  while  as  if  he  were  thinking 
over  some  cases  in  which  men  had  been  disheartened  by 
lack  of  encouragement.  But  he  soon  returned  to  his 
lecture:  "I  haven't  given  you  that  advice  yet.  It  seems 
as  if  advice  was  what  the  good  Book  meant  when  it  said 
'it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  Don't  do  the 
other  fellow  much  good,  but  it  gives  you  a  deal  of  satis- 
faction, affords  you  an  opportunity  to  air  your  views, 
makes  you  feel  kinder  superior  as  if  you  knew  more  than 
the  other  folks.  By  Guy !  Jim,  my  advice  is  like  Haw- 
thorne's novels,  the  way  it  wanders  around  ;  but  I'm  going 
to  do  just  like  a  Freshman  when  he  forgets  his  declama- 
tion— come  back  to  the  beginning.  Now,  Freshman,  do 
like  I  tell  you: — don't  ever  say  anything!  I  once  knew 
a  fellow  that  got  the  reputation  of  being  deep  that  way — 
whenever  anybody  would  say  anything,  he'd  never  open 
his  mouth,  just  glance  at  the  man,  shake  his  head,  and 
look  wise.  He  never  did  anything  that  anybody  could 
criticize,  never  said  anything  that  anybody  could  tear  to 
pieces.  By  and  by,  the  boys  commenced  to  say  that 
fellow's  pretty  level-headed.  No,  sir,  Jim,  don't  you  ever 
say  anything  unless  you  have  a  tongue  sharper  than  a 
razor's  edge  and  can  just  slice  these  little  skeeters  up  and 
then  rub  the  salt  in." 

"Now  that's  nice  advice  for  a  Senior  to  give  a  boy  who 
came  to  college  to  make  a  lawyer  out  of  himself,"  Collins 
retorted. 

"It'sm— i — gh — ty  g — oo— d  ad— vice,  Jim,"  interrupted 
White.  "Just  let  me  tell  you  a  thing  or  two.  If  you 
think  your  getting  up  on  the  floor  and  making  a  little 
fire -works  speech  amounts  to  anything,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken." 
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"Well,  isn't  the  Society  Hall  the  place  for  discussion?" 

"No,  it — is — not.  Some  theoretical  fools  think  so,  but 
that  only  shows  how  little  sense  they've  got.  You  never 
have  the  freedom  of  discussion  in  Society  that  you  do 
outside.  You  needn't  think  you  can  ride  over  all  the  men 
there  rough  shod  just  because  you  have  given  them  a  little 
oration;  you'll  have  to  see  some  of  the  men  before  hand 
and  talk  it  over." 

"Well,  if  I  have  to  do  things  that  way,"  said  Collins, 
"I'll  never  do  anything  here,  I'm  afraid." 

White  laughed  quietly  to  himself.  "You'll  have  to  learn 
a  few  things  yet,  Jim,"  he  said.  It  was  already  late  in 
the  night ;  so  the  three  friends  parted. 

During  the  next  week,  Jim  Collins  did  some  hard  think- 
ing ;  something  was  the  matter  with  the  Literary  Societies 
in  college :  to  find  what  caused  the  trouble  was  his  prob- 
lem. He  felt  sure  he  had  found  a  remedy  at  last,  but 
how  to  put  it  before  the  Society  so  that  the  other  men 
would  see  it  as  he  did.  He  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  dabble  into  politics  and  dirty  his  conscience  with 
wire-pulling.  So  he  put  in  some  hard  work  for  a  few  days 
in  planning  out  his  argument. 

When  the  next  night  for  Society  meeting  came,  he  was 
all  prepared  and  no  sooner  had  the  President  declared 
"Miscellaneous  Business"  to  be  in  order  than  he  was  on 
his  feet.  First,  he  set  before  the  members  of  the  Vance 
Society  the  defects  in  its  workings  :  the  poor  attendance, 
the  scarcity  of  men  doing  Society  work,  the  poor  quality 
of  the  work  done,  and  the  lack  of  good  speakers — all  of 
which,  he  said,  compared  but  poorly  with  the  high  stand- 
ard of  the  college  in  lines  of  scholarship.  These  evils  he 
traced  up  as  due  to  a  want  of  enthusiasm  and  encourage- 
ment, which  caused  the  Society  to  laugh  at  failures,  but 
seldom  to  praise  honest  efforts  at  learning  how  to  speak. 
1  'God  knows, ' '  he  said,  "if  s  an  easy  thing  to  jeer  at  a  man. 
But  I  want  to  say  right  here :  it  may  not  be  cowards  that 
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do  it  but  ifs  a  coward's  trick  to  laugh  at  a  man  thaVs 
doing  his  oesV  There  was  often  a  lack  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  members.  But  after  all  the  main  cause  of  all 
this  trouble  was  the  loafers  in  the  Society.  Then  he  drew 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  members  to 
induce  men  to  join  the  Vance  Society :  how  the  Freshman 
were  told  that  the  boys  from  their  district  or  else  their 
friends  were  Vance  men ;  that  it  had  the  best  speakers  and 
did  the  best  work;  that  it  offered  the  best  opportunity  for 
a  man  to  develop — the  efforts  to  beg  or  bulldoze  a  man 
into  joining  Society  without  regard  to  his  intentions  of 
doing  work.  Thus  they  had  numbers  of  men  who  were 
only  a  drag  on  the  Society,  and  furthermore  had  so  many 
men  that  there  was  no  chance  for  all  of  them  to  speak. 

Next  he  compared  these  methods  with  those  followed 
by  some  colleges  which  allowed  only  a  limited  number  of 
men  to  join  Society,  showing  conclusively  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  plan,  and  citing  them  to  men  among  them- 
selves who  had  been  developed  in  this  way.  But  he 
objected  to  this  because  it  allowed  only  a  few  men  the 
advantages  of  Society  work  —a  means  of  development  that 
should  be  denied  no  one.  This  difficulty,  however,  could 
be  easily  overcome :  the  Vance  Society,  which  numbered 
exactly  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  could  be  separated 
into  four  Societies  with  thirty  members  apiece,  thus  mak- 
ing a  closer  union  possible  between  the  men  in  each 
Society  and  affording  them  a  better  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves. 

"Therefore,  Mr.  President,"  he  concluded.  "I  move, 
first,  that  the  Vance  Society  be  so  divided  into  four 
distinct  Societies  as  to  distribute  most  nearly  in  an  equal 
manner  men  from  each  class  in  each  Society ;  second,  that 
we  inform  the  Gaston  Society  of  our  action,  begging  them 
to  take  like  action  and  setting  before  them  the  advantages 
of  such  division ;  third,  that  we  inform  the  Facultj^  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  our  action  and  petition  them  to 
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make  a  law  forbidding  any  Society  in  this  college  to  admit 
orer  thirty  into  its  membership,  and  furthermore,  to 
provide  for  the  chartering  of  new  Societies  as  the  college 
grows ;  fourth,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  instructed  by  him  to  arrange  the  details  for 
carrying  out  the  first  three  sections  of  this  motion. ' ' 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Stevens,  who  was  President 
at  the  time,  asked  if  there  were  a  second  to  the  motion, 
but  there  was  no  responce.  The  Vance  Society  was  dum- 
founded,  for  but  few  had  grasped  the  proposition — none 
seemed  to  approve  of  it.  The  moment  was  a  bitter  one  for 
Collins;  he  had  always  been  a  hard  worker  in  Society  at 
Montgomery  College ;  and,  since  entering  the  larger  college, 
he  had  noticed  many  defects  in  the  system  followed  there. 
During  the  last  week  he  had  put  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  the  preparation  of  his  speech.  He  had  expected  harsh 
criticism,  strong  opposition,  and  probable  defeat — but  not 
silent  contempt.  The  speech  was  apart  of  himself;  nay 
more,  it  was  the  very  quintessence  of  his  soul.  We  often 
read  how  a  painter  or  an  author  loves  his  masterpiece;  a 
young  man's  work  may  not  be  a  masterpiece,  but  it  may 
be  written  with  his  life-blood.  And  for  the  man  who  has 
a  tinge  of  the  artistic  temperament,  who  has  an  intense 
love  for  the  work  of  his  mind — it  is  often  easier  for  that 
man  to  bear  a  blow  in  the  face  than  to  see  his  work  ridi- 
culed or  despised.  It  was  such  soul-agony  as  this  that 
now  tortured  Collins  and  made  him  rush  off  when  Society 
was  over  and  lock  himself  in  his  room. 

Bat  the  sensitive  spirit  of  the  youth  had  caused  him  to 
misjudge  the  other  boys.  They  did  not  despise  or  look 
down  on  him,  but  had  merely  failed  to  understand  what 
he  meant.  Many  of  them  were  very  anxious  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  his  plan,  as  he  soon  found  out.  The  next 
day,  Saturday,  was  a  holiday  and  Jim  had  his  room  full 
of  visitors  all  morning.  They  talked  over  the  scheme 
carefully,  taking  up  the  advantages  of  the  smaller  Society 
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and  considering  especially  the  feasibility  of  the  division. 
They  were,  somewhat  to  Collins'  surprise,  very  much  in 
earnest ;  he  had  looked  for  nothing  but  fault-finding,  but 
he  received  instead  much  commendation  for  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  had  studied  the  question  and  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  presented  it  to  the  Society. 
Swain  did  say  he  "would  like  to  know  what  d — n  fool 
thing  that  Freshman  would  propose  next;"  but  most  of 
the  boys,  Wilson  among  them,  were  anxious  to  exchange 
views  with  Collins,  and  some  even  advocated  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  amendment.  The  majority  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  afraid  the  thing  "wouldn't  work." 

The  Faculty,  too,  were  interested  in  the  matter.  That 
body  of  gentlemen,  though  much  abused  and  sometimes 
with  a  show  of  justice  by  the  students,  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  college.  They  were  teaching, 
most  of  them,  not  for  pleasure  or  profit,  but  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  The  majority  of  them  could  have  made  more 
money  in  some  other  place ;  but,  partly  from  love  of  the 
college  and  partly  from  hope  of  doing  more  good  there, 
they  had  thrown  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  work 
of  building  up  the  institution.  It  was  often  a  problem 
with  them  how  to  help  the  students,  knowing,  as  they  did, 
how  jealous  are  college  men  of  any  interference  by  the 
Faculty.  One  of  the  professors  had  ventured,  contrary  to 
all  precedent,  into  the  Vance  Society  on  the  very  night 
when  Collins  had  made  his  rather  sensational  speech.  He 
related  the  incident  to  the  rest  of  the  Faculty,  and  the 
President  was  so  much  interested  that  he  invited  Collins 
over  to  his  house  for  a  discussion  of  the  matter. 

Jim  found  five  professors  there  as  well  as  prominent 
members  from  each  Society,  White,  Stevens,  and  Wilson 
among  them.  As  for  himself,  he  had  little  to  say.  He 
realized  that,  although  he  had  introduced  the  proposition, 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  hands.  The  professors  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  students : — that  the  scheme,   as 
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proposed,  had  its  merits,  but  couldn't  be  put  into  practice. 
They  decided,  however,  that  a  division  of  each  Society 
into  sections  of  about  thirty  each  would  probably  be 
beneficial ;  the  students  agreed  to  propose  this  to  their 
respective  Societies — not  as  a  separation  but  merely  as  a 
division  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  better  work. 

This  compromise  by  no  means  suited  Collins ;  he  and 
White  and  Stevens  had  a  long  talk  in  White's  room. 
Stevens  sat  in  a  corner  and  kept  silent  most  of  the  time, 
although  greatly  interested  in  the  rather  heated  argument. 
Jim  defended  his  plan  of  absolute  separation  and  defied 
White  to  find  a  flaw  in  it.  But  the  latter  only  laughed  at 
him,  and  said  it  was  a  very  pretty  theory  but  wouldn't 
work. 

"Yes,  but  if  a  scheme  is  perfect  in  theory,  it  is  bound 
to  work  in  practice,"  replied  our  Freshman.  "If  a  theory 
won't  work,  it  isn't  a  good  theory,  and  there  is  some  flaw 
in  it.     But  you  can't  find  any  fault  with  my  plan." 

"Thunderation !  Jim,  the  thing  is  without  precedent." 

"Precedent!  what  does  precedent  amount  to?  Prece- 
dents are  things  to  be  made  ! ' ' 

"What  does  precedent  amount  to?  You  greenheaded 
Freshman  !  you  !  You'll  find  out  what  precedent  amounts 
to  if  you  ever  have  to  buck  up  against  it.  I  know  you 
make  precedents,  but  it  takes  a  devil  of  a  while  !" 

"But  look  here,  John;  don't  you  see  that  as  rivalries 
spring  up  between  the  different  divisions,  they  will 
finally  separate  into  four  distinct  Societies   as  I  propose?" 

"Perhaps  they  will,  but  you  must  remember  that  most 
people  can't  walk  but  so  far  in  a  day.  We  don't  all  of 
us  take  such  giant  strides  as  you  wild-eyed  ourang-outangs 
do.  'Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound,'  you  know. 
A  crowd  of  college  boys  have  less  conservatism  than  any  other 
class  of  people  in  the  world  ;  but  not  even  they  are  so  liberal 
in  their  views  that  they  will  throw  aside  all  tradition  in  an 
instant.     It  isn't  everybody  that  has  the  strength  of  mind 
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and  will  that  you  have.  If  men  were  to  swing  around  as 
quick  as  you  want  them  to,  they  would  live  a  life  of  con- 
stant change  and  revolution,  and  there  would  be  no  such  a 
thing  as  a  stable  government." 

"I  expect  you're  right;  I  hadn't  thought  about  it  in 
that  light,"  Collins  admitted. 

"Well,  Freshman,"  said  Stevens,  "I've  already  give  you 
a  good  big  hunk  of  advice,  but  just  the  same  I've  got  a 
little  bit  more  for  you — kinder  thrown  in  extra.  Don't 
you  propose  this  thing  in  Society;  you've  already  had  too 
much  to  say.  If  you  keep  on  like  this,  people  '11  begin  to 
think  you've  got  some  sense,  and  then  you  won't  ever  be 
any  more  good  in  these  quarters.  I'll  get  Wilson  to  make 
the  motion." 

It  was  arranged  as  he  suggested.  At  first  Wilson 
objected  because,  as  he  said,  it  was  really  all  Collins' 
work,  and  the  boy  deserved  the  credit  for  it.  But  Stevens 
had  little  trouble  to  convince  him  that  it  was  to  Jim's  best 
interests  for  some  one  else  to  make  the  motion  and  do  the 
talking.  So  it  was  Wilson  who  proposed  the  division  of 
the  Vance  Society  into  four  sections,  to  meet  on  different 
nights  in  the  same  old  hall  and  under  the  same  name. 
There  was  little  opposition,  for  the  men  had  already  dis- 
cussed the  whole  motion  and  had  decided  what  to  do. 
But,  after  the  motion  was  carried,  it  was  Wilson,  also, 
who  moved  that  Mr.  Collins'  photograph  be  placed  in  the 
Society  Album  with  a  notice  under  it,  stating  that  he  was 
a  Freshmin  and  telling  why  he  had  received  this  honor. 
The  President  called  for  a  rising  vote  and  the  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

That  night,  after  the  Societies  had  adjourned  and  the 
boys  had  gone  to  their  rooms,  White  sought  out  his  cousin 
and  proceeded  to  congratulate  him:  "I  told  you,  you'd 
learn  a  few  things  here,"  he  said  laughing.  Collins  looked 
somewhat  bewildered.  "You  needn't  pretend  you  don't 
know  what  I  mean.  I  knew  we'd  make  a  politician  out  of 
you." 
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"Well,  you  haven't  done  it,  have  you?"  Collins  an- 
swered. 

"Oh  yes,  we  have,  too,"  White  returned  in  an  assured 
tone.  "Haven't  you  been  going  around  preaching  this 
scheme  of  yours  into  Faculty,  students,  and  everybody 
you  could  come  across?  If  that  isn't  politics,  I  don't  know 
what  it  is." 

"I  haven't  done  any  wire-pulling,  I  tell  you,"  objected 
Collins;  "I  may  have  made  a  fool  of  myself,  but  I  stood 
up  like  a  man  and  said  what  I  thought." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  wasn't  wire-pulling  according  to 
your  ideas ;  however  you  must  remember  that  a  politician 
may  be  a  man,  my  dear  boy.  But  the  point  is  that  you 
did  have  to  talk  it  over  with  half  the  men  in  college  before 
you  could  carry  your  amendment,  and  you  did  have  to 
compromise  even  then,  whether  you  wanted  to  or  not. 
Wire-pulling  and  compromise — the  methods  of  a  politician. 
What's  more,  Jim,  you'll  be  a  politician  during  the  rest 
of  your  college  course,  for  you  have  made  friends  with  the 
most  influential  men  in  college.  You  have  found  out  that 
they  have  a  little  horse-sense  along  some  lines  and  even 
some  honesty ;  so  you  won't  try  anything  important  here- 
after without  consulting  them  first.  And  after  all,  a 
college  politician  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  student 
who  co-operates  with  others  to  secure  certain  results. 


A  petition  to  the  President,  Faculty,  and  Trustees,  ask- 
ing for  inter-collegiate  football  at  Trinity,  will  be  circula- 
ted among  the  students  at  an  early  date.  Have  your 
fountain  pen  out,  ready  to  sign  it. 
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POSSIBILITIES. 

BY  RAYMOND   BROWNING. 

Throughout  the  starry  fields  of  space  are  things 

Invisible  and  still  unknown  to  men 

Which  God  has  treasured  up  for  future  years 

To  pour  as  molten  metal  into  minds 

Such  as  are  fit  to  hold  and  fashion  them. 

There  songs  unsung  like  golden  apples  hang 

For  eager  hands  to  pluck.     Yes,  music,  too, 

In  crystal  essence  of  a  soul  longs  for 

A  touch  in  which  to  mortalize  itself; 

For  brush  and  tool  an  undreampt  beauty  yearns; 

And  shades  of  such  gigantic  thoughts  as  weave 

The  stately  palace  from  the  dull-faced  stone, 

Or  find  new  worlds  within  a  brittle  glass, 

Or  read  God's  law  e'en  in  an  apple's  fall, — 

All  fain  would  lodge  in  tiny  minds  of  men. 

Still  more, — sweet  angel  shapes  of  deeds  of  love 

Weep  for  a  human  heart  of  texture  clear 

Through  which  to  shine  their  blessings  on  the  world. 
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WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

BY  OTHO  J.  JONES. 

In  a  public  address  at  Rochdale,  April  23,  1890,  John 
Morley  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  said  to  you  it  had  been  my 
fortune  to  know  some  great  men ;  but  the  greatest  man  I 
have  ever  known  is  still  alive."  The  three  large  volumes 
this  English  statesman  has  contributed  to  the  memory  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone  are  evidence  that  he  has  not 
changed  his  mind. 

John  Bright,  an  eminent  statesman  of  Rochdale,  said 
to  a  lady  of  the  aristocracy,  who  was  politically  opposed 
to  Gladstone:  "Madam,  has  your  son  ever  seen  Mr.  Glad- 
stone?" 

"]So,"  was  her  reply. 

'  'Then  take  him  at  once  to  see  the  greatest  Englishman 
he  is  ever  likely  to  look  upon." 

William  E.  Gladstone  was  born  of  Scotch  parents  at 
Liverpool,  December  29,  1809.  Sir  John  Gladstone,  his 
father,  was  a  wealthy  grain  merchant  of  Liverpool,  his 
father  also  having  been  a  corn  merchant  and  ship  owner 
of  the  same  city.  William  has  never  been  ashamed  of  this 
connection  by  birth  with  a  life  of  trade.  He  said  in  an 
address  December  21,  1872:  "I  know  not  why  commerce 
in  England  should  not  have  its  old  families,  rejoicing  to 
be  connected  with  commerce  from  generation  to  generation. 
It  has  been  so  in  other  countries  and  I  trust  it  will  be  so 
in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  a  subject  of  sorrow,  and 
almost  of  scandal,  when  those  families  who  have  either 
acquired  or  recovered  station  and  wealth  through  com- 
merce, turn  their  backs  upon  it  and  seem  to  be  ashamed 
of  it." 

William  was  sent  first  to  Seaforth,  an  academy  near 
Liverpool ;  and  in  1821  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  Arthur 
Hallam  was  his  most  intimate  friend.  At  school  he  was 
fond  of  sport,  but  more  fond  of  study,  and  distinguished 
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himself  particularly  as  a  student  of  Latin.  He  played 
football  and  was  fond  of  rowing;  and  his  friends  were 
perfectly  sure  that  he  would  rise  to  eminence.  He  was 
connected  with  the  organization  of  the  "Eton  Miscellany" 
and  contributed  much  to  it.  Among  these  contributions 
were  a  poem  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  on  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  a  paper  on  "Eloquence,"  another  on 
"Ancient  and  Modern  Genius  Compared,"  and  a  rendering 
of  a  chorus  from  the  "Hecuba."  A  sentence  from  his 
paper  on  eloquence  indicates  what  bent  his  mind  was  tak- 
ing even  at  this  time:  "A  successful  debut,  an  offer  from 
the  minister,  a  Secretaryship  of  State,  and  even  the  Pre- 
miership itself,  are  the  objects  which  form  the  vista  along 
which  a  young  visionary  loves  to  look." 

In  1829  he  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  for  industry  and  application. 
From  ten  a.  m.  to  two  p.  m.  he  was  locked  up  with  his 
books,  and  eight  p.  m.  found  him  with  them  again.  For 
exercise  he  indulged  largely  in  walking — strong  muscular 
and  active,  he  could  excel  any  of  his  classmates  in  walking 
as  easily  as  in  mental  acquirements.  He  often  walked  as 
far  as  forty  miles,  coming  back  with  a  fresh,  active  brain. 

He  graduated  in  1831  with  the  unusual  honor  of  a 
"double-first."  After  his  graduation  he  went  to  Italy  to 
enlarge  his  mind,  but  was  recalled  within  six  months  to 
contest  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  useless 
to  say  that  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  seat.  He 
worked  earnestly  and  promised  his  constituents  that  he 
would  give  "sedulous  and  special  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor,  founded  upon  the  rule  that  those  who  are  the 
least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  should  be  most 
regarded  by  others.  Particularly,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  duty 
to  endeavor  by  every  means  that  labor  may  receive  ade- 
quate remuneration  ;  which,  unhappily  among  several 
classes  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  is  not  now  the  case." 

"In  1834  he  was  made  Junior  Lord  of  the  treasury  by 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  Prime  Minister,  and  in  1835  he  became 
Under-Secretary  for  the  colonies.  He  steadily  gained  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  took  a 
eading  part  in  the  discussions  on  Abolition,  Church  Rites, 
and  the  Franchise  of  the  Jews.  A  writer  says  of  Glad- 
stone :  "His  gesture  is  varied  but  not  violent.  When  he 
rises  he  puts  both  hands  behind  his  back;  and  having 
thus  suffered  them  to  embrace  each  other  for  a  short 
time,  he  unclasps  them,  and  allows  them  to  drop  on  either 
side.  They  are  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  that 
locality  before  you  see  them  again  closed  together  and 

hanging  down  before  him He  is  always  listened  to  with 

much  attention  by  the  House,  and  appears  to  be  highly 
respected  by  men  of  all  parties."  His  father  who  was 
with  him  in  Parliament  for  sometime  must  have  listened 
to  the  convincing  eloquence  of  his  son  with  great  delight. 

On  July  25,  1839,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  married  to  Miss 
Catherine  Glynne,  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Richard 
Glynne,  of  Hawarden  Castle.  She  was  of  Welsh  parent- 
age and  could  trace  her  ancestry  back  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  On  their  marriage  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
Hawarden  Castle  his  home,  buying  a  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty. Here  he  did  most  of  his  wide  reading  and  wrote 
most  of  his  books.  This  old  castle,  now  a  ruin,  dates 
back  to  the  wars  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes ;  it  was  rebuilt 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  A  southern  room  in  this  castle 
was  his  library,  furnished  with  15,000  volumes.  In  his 
study  which  he  called  "The  Temple  of  Peace,"  are  busts 
of  Cobden,  Spurgeon,  John  Bright,  Canning,  Beaconsfield, 
and  a  portrait  in  relief  of  Tennyson. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  speak  of  all  the  ceaseless 
activities  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
from  his  first  entry  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833 
till  his  final  retirement  in  1894.  He  introduced  the  new 
Reform  Bill  in  1866,  which  was  intended  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  about  400,000  new  voters.     It  was  opposed 
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fiercely  and  even  scornfully  by  some  members  of  the  House. 
Bright  spoke  with  enthusiasm  for  the  bill.  In  behalf  of 
his  party  and  himself  Gladstone  said  :  "We  have  passed 
the  Rubicon — we  have  broken  the  bridge,  and  burned  the 
boats  behind  us.  We  have  advisedly  cut  off  the  means  of 
retreat ;  and  having  done  this,  we  hope  that,  as  far  as  time 
is  yet  permitted,  we  have  done  our  duty  to  the  crown  and 
to  the  nation."  "It  was  twilight  brightening  into  day," 
said  one  who  had  heard  the  speech,  "when  we  got  out  into 

the  welcome  fresh  air  of  the  New  Palace  Yard It  was  a 

night  long  to  be  remembered.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  listened  to  the  greatest  oration  ever  yet  delivered  by 
the  greatest  orator  of  his  age."  Mr.  Bright  said  of  Glad- 
stone: "Who  is  there  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
equals  him  in  knowledge  of  all  political  questions?  Who 
equals  him  in  earnestness?  Who  equals  him  in  eloquence? 
Who  equals  him  in  courage  and  fidelity  to  his  convictions?" 

Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister  in  December  1868. 
He  was  ever  a  lover  of  peace  rather  than  war.  It  was  not 
an  increase  of  armies  that  he  wanted  so  much ;  he  said  it 
was  only  pride  and  passion  and  folly  that  could  constitute 
a  real  danger  to  the  English  people ;  that  if  they  could 
master  themselves,  no  foe  could  hurt  them.  In  1876, 
when  all  Europe  was  agitated  over  the  old  subject  of 
Turkish  oppression,  Gladstone  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Bulgarian  Horrors  and  the  Question  of  the  East," 
in  which  he  said  to  the  Turks:  "You  shall  receive  a 
reasonable  tribute ;  you  shall  retain  a  titular  sovereignty ; 
your  empire  shall  not  be  invaded ;  but  never  again  while 
the  years  roll  their  course,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to 
determine,  never  again  shall  the  hand  of  violence  be  raised 
by  you;  never  again  shall  the  dire  refinements  of  cruelty 
be  devised  by  you  for  the  sake  of  making  mankind  miser- 
able in  Bulgaria." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  home  rule 
for  Ireland  and  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  he  ever  made 
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was  in  the  interest  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill.  For  three 
hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  he  spoke  to  a  crowded 
house,  receiving  the  closest  attention.  He  said:  "I  ask 
you  to  say  that  the  waste  of  public  treasure  which  is 
involved  in  the  present  system  of  government  and  legisla- 
tion in  Ireland ;  and  which  is  not  a  waste  only,  but  which 
demoralizes  while  it  exhausts,  shall  cease.  I  ask  you  to 
show  to  Europe  and  America  that  we  too  can  face  political 
problems  which  America  twenty  years  ago  faced,  and 
which  many  countries  in  Europe  have  been  called  upon  to 
face  and  have  not  feared  to  deal  with.  I  ask  that  we 
should  apply  to  Ireland  that  happy  experience  which  we 
have  gained  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  where  the  course 
of  generations  now  has  taught  us,  not  as  a  dream  or  a 
theory,  but  as  practice  and  as  life,  that  the  best  and  surest 
foundation  we  can  find  to  build  upon  is  the  foundation 
afforded  by  the  affections,  the  convictions,  and  the  will  of 
the  nation ;  and  it  is  thus  by  the  decree  of  the  Almighty 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  secure  at  once  the  social  peace, 
the  fame,  the  power,  and  the  permanence  of  this  Empire." 

In  1894  Gladstone,  at  the  age  of  85,  retired  from  the 
Premiership ;  and  on  May  19,  1898,  in  the  early  morning, 
with  all  the  family  kneeling  about  his  bed,  he  quietly 
breathed  his  last.  On  May  28  his  remains  were  placed  in 
a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Gladstone's  physical  strength  was  remarkable.  His 
proficiency  in  walking  has  already  been  referred  to.  For 
exercise  and  recreation,  during  his  long  life,  he  took  his 
axe  and  cut  down  large  trees.  When  he  became  very  old 
he  contented  himself  with  lopping  off  the  boughs  of  those 
already  felled.  By  such  activity  his  great  physical 
strength  was  developed ;  and  without  such  a  strong  body 
he  could  not  have  performed  the  multitudinous  labors  of 
the  Premiership  so  ably.  He  rarely  took  a  holiday.  In 
1871  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  from  Edinburg:  "I  have 
for  the  first  time  since  the  government  was  formed,  had  a 
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holiday  of  two  whole  days."  To  Archdeacon  Harrison  he 
wrote  May  25,  1873  :  '  'As  you  may  like  to  have  the  exact 
anatomy  of  my  holiday  on  Queen's  birthday,  I  will  give  it 
to  you :  at  2£  a.  m. ,  return  home  from  H.  of  C. ;  10  a.  m., 
two  hours'  work  in  my  room ;  2-7  the  cabinet.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  walk;  8-12  thirty- two  to  dinner  and 
an  evening  party ;  1^  bed." 

His  concentration  of  mind  also  was  of  great  service  to  him 
in  attending  to  the  many  problems  that  came  up  for  his 
consideration.  He  excluded  every  other  subject  and  gave 
all  his  energy  to  the  one  subject  that  he  was  just  then 
considering.  "Slackness  of  mind,  vacuity  of  mind,  the 
wheels  of  mind  revolving  without  biting  the  rails  of  the 
subject"  were  unsupportable  to  him.  Sir  John  Graham 
said  of  him  that  he  could  do  as  much  in  four  hours  as  an 
ordinary  man  could  in  sixteen — and  Mr.  Gladstone  worked 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  no  hasty 
reformer.  He  said  his  life  was  ever  "greatly  absorbed  in 
working  the  institutions  of  his  country." 

William  E.  Gladstone  had  a  sense  of  God  and  duty  that 
very  few  men  possess  and  these  were  the  determining 
factors  in  his  life.  On  his  being  chosen  Lord  Rector  of 
Glasgow  University,  in  an  address  to  the  students  of  that 
university  he  said,  after  having  urged  them  to  a  deeper 
study  of  Christianity  :  "Be  assured  that  every  one  of  you, 
without  exception,  has  his  place  and  vocation  on  this 
earth,  and  that  it  rests  with  himself  to  find  it.  Do  not 
believe  those  who,  too  lighly,  say  that  nothing  succeeds 
like  success;  effort,  gentlemen,  honest,  manful,  humble 
effort,    succeeds   by  its  reflected  action  upon  character, 

especially  in  youth,  better  than  success Be  thorough  in 

all  you  do,  and  remember  that,  though  ignorance  often 
may  be  innocent,  pretension  is  always  despicable.  Quit 
you  like  men,  be  strong,  and  the  exercise  of  your  strength 
to-day  will  give  you  strength  to-morrow.  Work  onward, 
work  upward."     In  1831  he  wrote   in  his  diary:   "One 
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conclusion  theoretically  has  been  much  on  my  mind — it  is 
the  increased  importance  and  necessity  and  benefit  of 
prayer — of  the  life  of  obedience  and  self-sacrifice.  May 
God  use  me  as  a  vessel  for  his  own  purposes,  of  whatever 

character  and  results  in  relation  to  myself May  the  God 

who  loves  us  all,  still  vouchsafe  to  me  a  testimony  of  his 
abiding  presence  in  the  protracted,  though  well  nigh 
dormant  life  of  a  desire  which  at  times  has  risen  high  in 
my  soul,  a  fervent  and  a  bouyant  hope  that  I  might  work 
an  energetic  work  in  this  world  and  by  that  work  I  might 

grow  into  the  image  of  the  Redeemer It  matters  not 

whether  the  sphere  of  duty  be  large  or  small,  but  may  it 
be  duly  filled.  May  those  faint  and  languishing  embers 
be  kindled  by  the  truth  of  the  everlasting  spirit  into  a 
living  and  a  life-giving  flame." 

His  political  life  and  his  literary  life  were  only  parts  of 
his  religious  life.  Religion  was  the  great  force  that  deter- 
mined his  whole  life  :  throughout  his  long  active  career  he 
stood  firm  in  the  "old  Christian  faith." 

Mr.  Morley  draws  the  curtain  over  this  long  active  life 
with  this  beautiful  tribute  :  '  'Let  us  leave  off  with  thoughts 
and  memories  of  one  who  was  a  vivid  example  of  public 
duty  and  of  private  faithfulness ;  of  a  long  career  that  with 
every  circumstance  of  splendor,  amid  all  the  mire  and  all 
the  poisons  of  the  world,  lighted  up  in  practice,  even  for 
those  who  have  none  of  his  genius  and  none  of  his  power, 
his  own  precept,  'Be  inspired  with  the  belief  that  life  is  a 
great  and  noble  calling,  not  a  mean  and  groveling  thing 
that  we  are  to  shuffle  through  as  we  can,  but  an  elevated 
and  lofty  destiny.' " 
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One  of  the  striking  aspects  of  college  life  today  is  the  way 
in  which  the  purely  physical  is  gaining  the  ascendency  over 
the  intellectual.  It  has  been  said  that  mind  is  superior  to 
matter.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary 
college  man.  He  never  sees  his  hero  scaling  the  lofty  peaks 
of  thought,  or  descending  into  the  depths  of  intellectual 
research,  or  advancing  into  the  far  reaches  of  literary  great- 
ness. A  man  may  delve  in  his  study  through  the  midnight 
hours  till  the  cock  crows  while  he  makes  himself  master  of 
the  abstruse  problems  of  the  mind  and  of  the  intricacies  of 
language,  and  he  is  called  a  plodder.  But  let  a  man  be  able 
to  kick  a  football  a  few  rods  farther  than  his  companions 
and  he  is  a  hero.  The  ladies  say  he  is  perfectly  splendid. 
The  way  he  got  his  nose  broken  was  perfectly  awful,  but 
then  he  has  such  a  perfectly  lovely  scar  over  his  left  eye  that 
no  one  would  ever  notice  his  nose.  They  call  him  "Jack"  or 
"Bill"  just  "for  jolitee,"  and  send  him  flowers  galore.  "The 
boys"  pull  off  their  hats  and  yell  and  swear  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely "in  a  class  by  himself."  Here  is  a  hero  for  you !  They 
say  he  has  iron  in  his  blood  and  steel  in  his  sinews.  To  hear 
them  talk  one  would  think  that  he  was  made  in  an  iron 
foundry.  To  be  sure  he  is  a  little  unruly  sometimes,  but  then 
the  coach  can  lock  him  up  when  he  is  off  with  the  team,  and 
no  one  is  the  worse  for  it. 

Now  the  real  scholar,  as  far  as  his  personal  feeling  is  con- 
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cerned,  does  not  object  to  this  sort  of  thing.  He  neither 
desires  nor  needs  encouragement  of  the  tin-horn  and  brass- 
band  variety.    He  is  content 

"To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought," 

just  for  the  sake  of  knowing.  He  feels  no  touch  of  jealousy 
when  he  hears  the  cymbals  sound  at  the  approach  of  the 
football  and  baseball  heroes.  He  was  born  with  the  instincts 
of  a  scholar  and  he  feels  that  the  scholar  is  infinitely  the 
superior  of  the  merely  physical  type  of  man,  so  he  goes  on 
his  way  unmoved. 

But  for  that  great  class  of  men  who  can  attain  distinction 
neither  in  athletics  nor  scholarship,  there  is  danger  that  a 
false  ideal  may  be  found.  Seeing  the  physical  placed  so  far 
above  the  intellectual,  they  may  be  influenced  to  set  too  light 
a  value  on  intellectual  attainments.  Class  work  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  looked  upon  as  drudgery,  and  when  this  happens 
the  standard  of  a  school  is  sure  to  be  lowered.  Already  it  is 
said  that  in  some  schools  a  man  who  habitually  prepares  his 
lessons  is  likely  to  become  unpopular,  unless  there  is  some 
strong  reason  for  his  not  becoming  so.  Are  his  classmates 
jealous  of  him  ?  Not  at  all !  The  instructor,  however,  may 
insist  more  strenuously  that  regular  class  work  be  well  done 
when  he  sees  that  one  of  the  class  seems  to  do  it  easily. 

In  the  foregoing  we  are  not  opposing  college  athletics.  We 
like  to  see  a  game  of  football  or  baseball  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  every  up-to-date  college  should  have  a  good 
footfall  and  a  good  baseball  team.  This  is  a  side  of  college 
life  which  should  be  carefully  cultivated.  It  is  natural  and 
right  that  college  men  should  have  opportunities  for  exer- 
cising their  physical  as  well  as  their  mental  talents.  All 
normal  men  and  women  love  action  and  strength  and  their 
hero  must  be  a  strong  man,  either  mentally  or  physically; 
but  what  seems  now  to  be  the  tendency  and  what  we  are 
protesting  against,  is  the  undue  emphasis  that  is  given  to 
athletic  pursuits  by  the  average  college  men.    We  think  the 
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standard  of  class-room  work  is  being  lowered  by  the  over- 
estimation  in  which  athletics  is  held  by  many  students,  and, 
while  the  genuine  scholar  is  in  no  danger,  we  fear  that  great 
harm  is  being  done  to  men  who  are  capable  of  making  good 
students  and  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  intel- 
lectual refinement.  L. 


An  inspection  of  recent  issues  of  representative  college 
magazines  reveals  an  interesting  condition  of  affairs.  In  the 
majority  of  them,  there  are  at  least  two  "solid"  articles  to 
every  piece  of  fiction;  and  while  the  solid  articles  usually 
represent  a  high  grade  of  work,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  stories 
are  hopelessly  poor.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  college  stu- 
dents lack  the  ability  to  write  good  stories;  but  the  evidence 
almost  justifies  such  a  verdict.  A  more  credible  explanation, 
then,  of  their  failure  to  write  readable  stories  is  that  there  is 
not  enough  attention  and  encouragement  given  to  this  kind 
of  literary  work  by  those  whose  influence  counts  for  some- 
thing,— the  faculties  of  the  colleges. 

In  the  absence  of  such  encouragement,  the  editors  of  several 
magazines  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  offering  medals 
or  cash-prizes  for  the  best  stories  submitted  for  publication; 
and  in  almost  every  case,  with  good  results.  While  there  is 
a  questionable  value  in  that  class  of  work  which  has  medal- 
winning  as  its  main  object,  yet  the  offering  of  a  medal  induces 
many  to  try  their  ability  at  story- writing,  who  would 
otherwise  regard  it  as  an  impossible,  or  anyhow  an  unde- 
sirable, task  for  them.  The  offering  of  a  cash-prize  justifies 
an  attempt  at  story-writing  in  the  minds  of  those  students 
whose  financial  condition  and  prospects  necessitate  them  to 
devote  their  spare  time  to  only  those  classes  of  work  which 
command  wages. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  some  such  measure  is  badly 
needed  at  Trinity,  for  never  before  was  there  such  a  dearth 
of  story  writers.    There  are  many  students  at  Trinity  who 
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are  capable  of  writing  stories,  but  never  write  them  for  lack 
of  encouragement.  Every  other  kind  of  work  in  college 
receives  encouragement  from  various  sources,  and  students 
naturally  devote  their  time  to  these  other  kinds  of  work, 
never  seriously  attempting  to  write  a  story  for  publication. 
And  we  cannot  blame  them  for  it.  The  other  lines  of  work 
are  rewarded;  but  story- writing  only  lays  one  open  to  the 
criticisms  and  even  ridicule  of  his  fellow-students.  Each  of 
the  three  classes  of  work  done  in  the  literary  societies  is 
encouraged  by  the  offering  of  medals  and  the  possible  honor 
of  representing  the  societies  or  the  college  on  public  occasions. 
Good  class-room  work  is  encouraged  by  the  possibility  of 
winning  scholarships.  Athletic  work  is  rewarded  by  the  real 
pleasure  there  is  in  it  and  by  the  personal  popularity  of 
college  athletes.  Original  investigation  and  scientific  work 
are  encouraged  by  the  professors  of  the  different  departments 
and  by  local  societies.  And  even  Glee  Club  work  is  made 
endurable  by  the  prospect  of  pleasant  concert  tours  through 
the  State. 

But  who  says  an  encouraging  word  on  story- writing  ? 
Where  is  its  reward  ?    Ask  those  who  have  tried  it. 

Now  if  the  authorities  of  the  college  would  place  one  of  the 
many  scholarships  with  which  Trinity  is  endowed,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  editors  of  the  Archive,  or  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  with  the  agreement  that  it 
should  be  awarded  to  the  student  presenting  the  best  story 
for  publication  in  the  Archive,  our  indifference  to  story- 
writing  would  disappear,  our  students  would  be  encouraged 
to  undertake  it,  and  our  college  magazine  would  be  made 
much  more  readable  by  the  addition  of  really  interesting 
stories.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  much  more  efficient 
than  the  mere  offering  of  a  cash  prize  by  the  management  or 
some  friend  of  the  Archive;  because  the  awarding  of  a 
scholarship  means  the  conferring  of  one  of  the  honors  of  the 
college  on  the  fortunate  man,  in  addition  to  a  financial 
benefit;    and  the  honor  attached  to  the  winning  of  this 
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scholarship  would  appeal  to  those  students  who  are  well 
provided  for  financially,  while  the  free  tuition  would  serve  as 
an  inducement  to  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  in  money 
matters. 

Under  the  present  plan  of  awarding  scholarships  only  to 
those  who  make  the  highest  recitation  and  examination 
grades,  the  large  majority  of  students  take  absolutely  no 
interest  whatever  in  them,  and  could  not  on  short  notice 
name  the  holders  of  more  than  two  or  three  of  them.  They 
are  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  "average"  student,  and  are 
open  only  to  the  few  "grade-grabbers."  They  offer  no  incen- 
tive to  application  at  all  to  the  average  student,  and  only 
excite  to  greater  effort  the  few  exceptionally  good  students, 
who  would  more  than  likely  do  unusually  fine  work  if  no 
scholarships  were  to  be  won.  A  scholarship,  however,  offered 
to  the  student  presenting  the  best  story  for  publication  in 
the  Archive,  would  be  in  the  reach  of  any  student  in  college 
who  would  care  to  try  for  it,  and  would  thus  stimulate  a 
large  number  to  undertake  this  very  profitable  and  interest- 
ing kind  of  literary  work. 
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H.  C.  SATTERFIELD, Manager. 

The  Converse  Concept  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges  from 
female  colleges.  The  December  number  is  up  to  its  usual 
good  standard.  "Tolstoy  of  the  Present  Day"  is  a  very 
interesting  article.  It  gives  an  insight  into  Tolstoy's  life  and 
discusses  some  of  his  best  literary  productions.  A  few  lines 
of  poetry  occasionally  thrown  in  always  makes  a  magazine 
more  interesting  and  the  Concept  is  not  lacking  in  this 
respect.  The  Concept  would  do  well  to  somewhat  lengthen 
some  of  its  stories.  Several  of  the  plots  would  bear  further 
development. 

The  Athletic  number  of  the  William  Jewett  Student  is  very 
interesting.  It  contains  the  pictures  of  the  different  teams  in 
college  with  their  record  for  1903.  '  'Journalism  a  Profession" 
is  a  very  readable  discussion  of  this  subject.  Probably  the 
best  contribution  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Student  is  the 
"Indian  Territory."  In  this  article  the  writer  discusses  this 
country  from  a  business  standpoint.  He  pictures  the  Indian 
Territory  as  an  ideal  place  for  immigrants,  and  advises  his 
fellow  graduates  to  seek  this  field. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Furman  Echo  is  not  up  to  its 
usual  standard.  "The  Doctor's  New  Patient"  is  rather  tame, 
but  this  is  followed  by  an  oration  on  the  "Value  of  Educa- 
tion," which  contains  good  thought.  In  "A  Moan"  the 
writer  takes  the  opportunity  to  do  some  rather  "high  soar- 
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ing"  in  his  descriptions.  For  fiction  like  this  the  writer 
should  use  the  most  simple  language  he  can  to  be  intelligible, 
in  order  to  make  his  story  interesting.  The  simplest  language 
that  will  convey  one's  thoughts  is  almost  always  the  best. 

One  of  the  best  exchanges  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  this  month  is  the  Wake  Forest  Student.  Its  cover 
for  the  Christmas  number  is  the  most  attractive  we  have 
seen.  This  magazine  is  well  arranged  and  each  department 
shows  the  result  of  careful  work.  The  exchange  department 
of  this  issue  is  especially  good. 

A  magazine  that  stands  among  the  first  of  our  Southern 
college  publications  is  the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 
The  December  issue,  we  think,  is  the  best  this  magazine  has 
gotten  out  this  year.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  criticise  any 
special  contribution  of  this  number,  for  it  is  interesting  and 
well  worked  up  from  beginning  to  end. 


LOVE'S  ALLEGORY. 

He — You  are  gladness;  you  are  sunshine; 

You  are  happiness — I  trow; 

You  are  all  to  me,  my  darling, 

What  is  lovely  here  below. 

She — You  are  splendor;  you  are  glory; 

You  are  handsome;  you  are  true; 
All  there  is  this  side  of  heaven, 
I  behold,  my  love,  in  you. 

Her  Pa — I  am  lightning;  I  am  thunder; 

I'm  a  roaring  cataract; 
I  am  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 

And  I'll  demonstrate  the  fact. 
_  i I  i t  t  J j  j  !  \ 

— Wofford  College  Journal. 
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A  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

A  red,  red  rose 

For  my  lady's  hair — 
A  red,  red  rose  with  a  heart  of  gold. 

Nothing  on  earth  is  so  sweet  and  fair 

As  this  bud  with  its  fragrant  petals  rare, 
Save  my  love,  and  she  is  a  thousand-fold 

Sweeter  and  fairer, 

Dearer  and  rarer, 
Than  this  rose,  with  its  heart  of  gold. 

O  red,  red  rose 

With  a  golden  heart, 
Shining  with  dew-drops,  diamond  bright, 

Fragrant  and  sweet,  with  the  sunshine  caught 

And  into  your  lovely  petals  wrought, 
You  shine  with  a  ruby's  ruddy  light. 

O,  red,  red  rose, 

You  are  rich  and  rare; 
But  my  love  is — well,  she  is  beyond  compare ! 

— Randolph-Macon  Monthly. 
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JF.RAt!NKER'}       -       - Managers. 

THE  KRAK-A-LOOTER'S  KANTIKLE. 

BY  THE  KOLLEGE  KIPLING. 
I. 

On  the  College  Inn  piazza,  O  that's  where  I  long  to  be! 
There  a  jolly  crowd  is  loafing  and  I  know  they  wish  for  me, 
But  this  Homer  ravels  slowly  while  their  whistling  seems  to 

say: 
"When  your  torture's  over,  Johnny,  then  atKrak-a-loo  we'll 
play." 

Then  at  Krak-a-loo  we'll  play, 

From  morn  till  close  of  day, — 
Can't  you  see  our  pennies  twinkling  as  the  hours  flit  away? 

O  it's  Krak-a-loo  we'll  play, 

Hang  the  lessons  any  way, 
And  the  Faculty  to  thunder  when  the  coppers  clink  so  gay! 

II. 
It  takes  no  wit  or  wisdom  to  play  this  little  game 
But  the  simplest  guy  in  college  wins  your  shekles  just  the  same. 
And  the  coons  that  swarm  our  prisons  had  better  learn  per- 
haps 
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Krak-a-loo's  a  bit  more  classic  than  a  vulgar  game  of  craps. 

Yes!  a  vulgar  game  of  craps — 

Not  the  thing  for  college  chaps — 
Leads  to  court  and  jail  and  chaingang  and  similar  mishaps. 

0  it's  Krak-a-loo  we'll  play, 

Hang  the  lessons  any  way, 
And  the  Faculty  to  thunder  when  the  nickels  clink  so  gay! 

III. 
/  am  sick  of  chapel  lectures  and  this  moral  view  of  things, 
The  wild,  "wild  joy  of  living"   and  the  crown  that  labor 

brings. 
Let  the  devil  take  ambition,  the  books,  and  college  too 
While  I  Hip  away  my  future  in  a  game  of  Krak-a-loo. 
Oh  !  one  game  of  Krak-a-loo ! 
Toss  the  brownies  to  the  blue, 
Strive  to  solve  the  burning  question: — "Which  one  wins  it, 
me  or  you?" 

Oh  it's  Krak-a-loo  we'll  play, 
Hang  the  lessons  any  way, 
And  the  Faculty  to  thunder  when  the  quarters  clink  so  gay! 


The  Trinity  Archiye. 


ZENSKY  HINOHARA, 


Manager. 


Sunday  afternoon,  November  29,  Mr.  L.  T.  Singleton,  '06, 
conducted  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  in  behalf  of  its  missionary 
department  and,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  made  an  elo- 
quent speech  about  missionary  spirit  as  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
The  manager  of  this  deparament  then  read  a  paper  on 
"Admiral  Ryo  Serada,"  a  Japanese  warrior,  theologian  and 
leader  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Serada  was  one  of  the  earliest 
converts  in  his  country,  and  when  he  died  three  years  ago 
in  his  forty -fourth  year,  he  was  the  first  and  only  Christian 
who  was  promoted  to  the  high  rank  of  general  or  admiral. 
When  he  was  quite  young  he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  There  he  was  more  than  a  cadet:  he 
was  an  eager  student  of  Christian  theology  and  social  prob- 
lems. In  his  later  days  he  was  indispensable  not  only  in  his 
church,  but  also  in  the  general  staff  of  the  Japanese  navy. 
He  often  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  Christian  teacher, 
though  he  was  busily  occupied  in  his  nation's  service.  As 
his  bravery  was  great  in  war,  so  was  his  humility  and  truth- 
fulness to  his  religious  life.  For  two  years  before  his  death 
he  was  the  enthusiastic  and  faithful  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  under  his  wise  administration  the 
latter  made  wonderful  improvement  and  widened  the  limit 
of  its  influence.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Japan  was  greatly 
honored  and  served  by  this  brave,  consecrated,  Christian 
gentleman,  who  found  the  way  of  Life  and  Truth  through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  American  Missionary  about  thirty 
years  ago. 
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The  first  Sunday  of  December  last  was  the  election  day  for 
the  officers  of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  following  were  elected 
and  installed:  N.  S.  Ogburn,  '05,  President;  A.  G.  Moore,  '05, 
Vice-President;  J.  M.  Daniels,  '07,  Secretary;  J.  A.  Morgan, 
'06,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Hoyle  then  left  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  administration  with  a  short  touching  farewell 
address.  For  several  years  before  his  administration  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  our  college  was  a  hard  problem  to  deal  with. 
Mr.  Hoyle  has  done  his  best,  and  the  hope  of  great  improve- 
ment has  been  strengthened  through  his  earnastness.  Thus 
the  general  feeling  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  among  the 
members  of  our  Association  is  becoming  very  noticeable. 

Mr.  Ogburn,  President-elect,  spoke  a  few  words  with  zeal 
and  sincerity,  and  appealed  to  those  present  for  the  generous 
spirit  of  co-operation  in  order  to  make  our  Association 
stronger  and  more  serviceable. 

Sunday  afternoon,  December  13,  Prof.  Plato  Durham  spoke 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  "The  Supreme  Price  of  the  Christian 
Life."  There  is  always  an  intense  earnestness  about  the 
Professor's  appeals  to  young  men  to  live  the  Christian  life 
that  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate.  His  presentation  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  one  of  strength,  manliness  and  grandeur 
of  character.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to  have  him 
with  us. 

The  last  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  of  this  year  was  held  Decem- 
ber 20.  Dr.  Kilgo  usually  conducts  this  service,  but  was 
unable  to  be  with  us  at  that  time.  A  large  number  of 
students  were  present,  and  when  it  was  desired  to  have  an 
open  meeting,  one  of  those  present  arose  and  suggested  that 
the  manager  of  this  department  tell  something  about  his 
Christian  experience  in  the  Japanese  army.  The  latter,  after 
some  hesitation,  gave  an  account  of  his  life  in  the  army, 
where  he  was  the  only  Christian  among  two  thousand 
soldiers. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  our  college  has  realized  its  ambition  to 
have  a  hall  of  its  own,  for  which  it  feels  thankful  to  the 
sympathy  and  generosity  of  the  college.  Hereafter  the  old 
chapel  shall  be  called  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  and  we  will  feel 
more  at  home  when  we  meet  there  together  every  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Another  encouraging  feature  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  is  the 
success  in  assuring  the  co-operation  of  the  faculty  for  the 
greater  service  of  the  Association.  The  following  were 
elected  as  the  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Council:  President 
Kilgo,  Professors  Mims  and  Cranford.  Thus  we  have  our 
own  meeting  hall  and  have  secured  a  strong  co-operation 
from  the  faculty;  besides  we  have  victoriously  passed  through 
the  most  trying  time  and  found  ourselves  all  one  in  spirit.  Is 
it  not  then  high  time  for  all  the  Christian  young  men  and  for 
those  who  believe  in  duty  and  service  here  in  the  college  to 
feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for,  and  the  highest  appreciation 
of,  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  Association,  and  to  make  it 
the  source  of  the  soundest  and  most  truthful  Christian 
sentiment  of  the  college  ? 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  saddened  by  the  death,  on 
Sunday  morning,  January  10,  of  Mrs.  Pegram,  wife  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Pegrara, 
who  has  at  all  times  shown  the  deepest  interest  in  the  wellfare  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  following  expression  of  sympathy  was  sent  to  the  bereaved 
family: 

"Since  it  hath  pleased  the  Creator,  in  the  mysterious  workings  of  his  all- 
wise  Providence,  to  call  from  our  midst  one  who  hath  labored  here  awhile 
to  labor  eternally  in  the  light  and  joy  of  His  presence, 

"We,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  Trinity  College,  extend 
to  the  bereaved  husband,  our  beloved  friend,  and  to  his  family,  our  fellow- 
workers,  our  heart-felt  sympathy  in  their  present  sorrow,  and  pray  that 
the  loving  Father  will  in  the  tenderness  of  his  mercy  be  very  near  to  them 
and  comfort  them  in  this  hour  of  deep  affliction. 

A.  G.  Moore, 
E.  F.  Lee, 
J.  Blanc  hard, 

Committee." 
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Whereas,  our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  has 
seen  fit  to  call  from  her  earthly  home  the  wife  of  our  friend  and  teacher,  Dr. 
E.  A.  Yates,  be  it  resolved: 

1.  That  we,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  Trinity  College, 
do  feel  deep  sympathy  for  our  respected  brother  and  his  family,  and  express  • 
the  sentiment  of  the  entire  college  community  in  extending  to  them  these 
tokens  of  our  heartfelt  sorrow  in  their  affliction. 

2.  That  we  pray  that  God's  spirit  may  abide  in  their  life  as  the  great 
comforter  and  hover  about  them  in  His  fatherly  affection. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  given  to  our  bereaved  brother  and 
his  family,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Trinity  Archive  for  publication. 

G.  H.  Smith, 
O.  I.  Hinson, 
J.  A.  Morgan, 

Committee. 
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B.  S.  WOMBLE, Manager. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Glasson  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  which  met  in  New  Orleans 
during  the  holidays. 

Dr.  Edwin  Mims  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  get  out  a  hymn  book  for  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Methodist  churches.  This  Commission  has  held 
several  meetings,  and  at  the  one  held  in  Washington  City 
during  the  holidays  the  work  was  completed. 

Dr.  John  S.  Bassett,  of  the  Department  of  History,  is  away 
from  the  college  on  the  advice  of  his  physician.  For  some 
time  he  has  been  unwell,  and  was  unable  to  fill  his  engage- 
ment to  read  a  paper  at  New  Orleans  before  the  American 
Historical  Association. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Few  was  unable  to  return  to  the  college  to 
resume  his  work  after  the  holidays.  He  has  been  suffering 
with  his  eyes.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  up  his 
work  in  a  short  time. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Edwards  spent  the  holidays  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Jno.  M.  Flowers,  class  1900,  who  has  been  in  Bristol, 
England,  for  some  time,  has  been  visiting  at  the  Park. 

Rev.  G.  T.  Adams,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  and  now 
pastor  of  Centenary  Methodist  Church  in  New  Bern,  and 
Miss  Gibbs  were  married  December  30,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father,  Dr.  J.  T.  Gibbs,  in  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Dr.  Jno.  C.  Ransmeier  spent  the  holidays  in  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  He  visited  the  libraries  in  these  cities  to 
secure  material  for  a  special  work  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Pegram,  instructor  in  Physics  in  Columbia 
University,  has  been  on  the  Park  for  some  time,  having  been 
called  home  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  mother. 

Dr.  R.  Z.  Linney,  Jr.,  has  located  in  Oklahoma  for  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

The  question  selected  for  the  Trinity-Emory  debate  is, 
"Resolved,  That  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  substitute  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only  for  the  present  high  protective  tariff."  Trinity  has  the 
affirmative.  The  preliminary  debate,  from  which  Trinity's 
representatives  will  be  chosen,  will  be  held  in  Craven  Memo- 
rial Hall,  Saturday  evening,  January  16.  The  contestants 
in  this  debate  are:  Affirmative,  Obarr,  Adams,  Columbians; 
Howard,  Womble,  Hesperians.  Negative,  G.  H.  Smith, 
Bynum,  Columbians;  Frizzelle,  Newsome,  Hesperians. 

The  Glee  Club  took  a  trip  just  before  the  holidays  to  New 
Bern  and  Kinston.  We  arrived  in  New  Bern  Friday  after- 
noon and  gave  a  concert  that  evening  in  the  Opera  House  to 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience,  all  the  seats  having  been 
sold  before  we  reached  the  city.  We  were  royally  entertained 
in  the  hospitable  homes  of  the  city  during  our  stay.  Satur- 
day was  spent  very  pleasantly.  During  the  forenoon  most 
of  the  boys  could  be  found  on  the  river  front,  for  several  in 
the  crowd  had  not  seen  so  much  water  before.  Our  friend, 
Mr.  Gowdy,  very  kindly  offered  us  the  use  of  one  of  his  boats 
and  a  captain  for  the  day,  but  to  our  disappointment  the 
wind  was  not  strong  enough  for  us  to  go  out.  In  the  after- 
noon several  of  the  boys  enjoyed  a  hay  ride,  given  by  Mr.  L. 
S.  Grant,  while  the  others  spent  the  time  driving  over  the 
city  and  visiting  the  different  places  of  interest.  In  the  even- 
ing we  were  given  a  reception  in  the  Epworth  League  parlors. 
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A  large  number  of  the  young  people  of  the  city  were  presnt, 
and  it  was  pronounced  by  all  to  be  a  most  delightful  occa- 
sion. Some  of  the  boys,  who  had  thought  that  the  West 
alone  could  afford  the  charming  ones  of  the  more  tender  sex, 
went  away  with  very  decidedly  changed  opinions.  Sunday 
morning  and  evening  the  Club  occupied  the  choir  loft  at 
Centenary  Methodist  Church.  The  pulpit  was  filled  by  Mr. 
L.  P.  Howard  at  the  morning  services.  During  our  three 
days  stay  the  kind  people  of  New  Bern  spared  no  efforts  in 
making  our  visit  a  most  pleasant  one,  and  on  Monday  it 
was  with  much  reluctance  that  we  left  this  very  hospitable 
town.  Monday  evening  in  Kinston,  we  had  a  good  house, 
and  during  our  short  stay  we  were  treated  very  kindly  by 
the  good  people  of  that  town.  A  few  attempts  were  made 
to  "guy"  us  by  the  "young  America"  of  the  place;  but  we 
enjoyed  their  wit  even  more  than  the  "kids"  themselves  did. 
The  trip  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every  member  of  the 
club,  and  all  will  be  glad  when  the  time  comes  for  another 
trip  east.  One  of  the  most  pleasantly  remembered  incidents 
of  the  trip  was  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  gold  locket 
and  chain  to  Miss  Hancock,  of  New  Bern,  to  whose  efforts  is 
due  all  the  success  and  pleasure  of  our  stay  in  that  city.  It 
was  a  Christmas  gilt  from  the  entire  Club,  and  carried  with 
it  the  very  best  wishes,  the  hearty  thanks,  and  the  frank 
admiration  of  every  one  of  us.  On  one  side  of  the  locket  was 
engraved  the  monogram  of  the  young  lady,  and  on  the  other 
side  was  "From  the  Trinity  Glee  Club,  Xmas  1903." 

Manager  Budd  is  now  arranging  two  trips  for  the  spring: 
one  including  Raleigh,  Henderson,  Littleton,  and  Oxford;  the 
other,  Greensboro,  Salisbury,  Concord,  Monroe,  and  Winston- 
Salem. 

Before  Christmas  it  was  variously  estimated  by  different 
individuals  that  the  college  would  loose  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  her  students  this  spring.  A  few  of  the  more 
pessimistic  even  predicted  that  she  would  be  forced  to  close 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  patronage.     But  we  are  glad  to 
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announce  to  the  friends  of  the  college  that,  so  far,  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  of  only  one  student  who  will  not  return 
on  account  of  the  recent  agitation.  On  the  other  hand 
several  new  students  have  entered  the  College  and  High 
School.     Trinity  is  still  in  the  ring,  and  is  there  to  stay ! 

Several  of  the  students  remained  on  the  Park  during  the 
holidays;  and  judging  from  their  accounts,  they  must  have 
passed  the  time  very  pleasantly.  Among  the  social  features 
which  they  enjoyed  were:  Xmas  dinner  at  the  Carrolina,  a 
coach  ride,  and  an  oyster  supper  in  the  dinning  hall  of  the 
Epworth  Building. 


THE  MELANCHOLY  DAYS. 

The  melancholy  days  have  come, 

The  bluest  of  the  year; 
The  Freshman  sighs  for  vanquished  home, 

Anon  he  drops  a  tear. 

The  holidays  were  all  too  brief, 
The  New  Year  came  too  soon, 

And  overwhelmed  with  heavy  grief, 
The  Soph,  acts  like  a  loon. 

Flirtatious  sounds  upon  the  stairs 

Were  promising,  they  say; 
But  now  o'er  blooming  crops  of  tares, 

The  Junior  mopes  away. 

Tho'  sad  their  lot  is  here  below, 

It  cannot  near  compare 
With  that  of  Seniors,  for  they  know 

"Exams"  are  in  the  air. 

— Lotus  Eater. 
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"THE  DELIVERANCE.' 


After  reading  Ellen  Glasgow's  latest  novel,  "The  De- 
liverance," I  seem  to  see  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
other  characters,  the  gigantic  form  of  Christopher  Blake. 
We  catch  glimpses  of  his  boyhood  spent  in  Blake  Hall,  of 
his  father  beggared  by  the  Civil  War,  the  family  ousted 
from  their  home  by  their  overseer,  and  the  ten  year  old 
boy  at  the  plow.  But  in  our  novel,  he  is  a  man — a  man 
with  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  all  the  Blakes,  but  still  a 
man  who  raises  tobacco  and  lives  on  bacon.  We  can  see 
him  in  the  tobacco  field  "limned  .  .  .  against  a  cen- 
tury of  the  brilliant  if  tragic  history  of  his  race     .     .     . 
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the  keen  gray  flash  of  the  eyes  beneath  the  thick  fair  hair, 
the  coating  of  dust  and  sweat  over  the  high  bred  curve 
from  brow  to  nose,  and  the  fullness  of  the  jaw  which  bore 
with  a  suggestion  of  sheer  brutality  upon  the  general  im- 
pression of  a  fine  racial  type  .  .  .  from  the  mouth  up, 
a  pure,  fleshly  copy  of  the  antique  idea ;  downward,  al- 
most repelling  in  its  massive  power. "  But  as  he  spent  his 
time  '  'in  driving  the  plow  or  in  picking  the  suckers  from 
tobacco,"  he  thought  on  the  broad  acres  that  should  have 
been  his.  And  how  he  hated  the  overseer  who,  he  knew, 
had  cheated  his  dying  father! — hated  him  from  the  time 
old  Boaz  prevented  Fletcher's  murder  by  the  ten  year  old 
boy  to  the  time  he  revenged  himself  by  setting  young 
Will  Fletcher  against  the  old  grandfather. 

He  swayed  all  those  around  him  by  his  strength,  not 
strength  of  body  (though  he  was  the  strongest  man  and  the 
tallest  man  in  the  county),  but  strength  of  will  and  magnet- 
ism. He  lived — except  that  his  mother  and  sister  must  be 
supported — with  the  single  purpose  of  humbling  the  man 
who  humbled  the  Blakes.  "If  Fletcher  wanted  that  broken 
wheelbarrow  enough  to  offer  me  three  thousand  dollars  for 
it,"  he  said,  his  face  lustful  like  that  of  an  evil  deity,  "I 
wouldn't  let  him  have  it."  It  is  the  rough,  rude  strength 
and  the  harsh  hatred  of  the  mountains.  "A  Blake  can 
hate  twice  as  long  as  most  men  can  love,  and  love  twice  as 
long  as  most  men  can  live,"  said  Colonel  Byrd  when  speak- 
ing of  Christopher  Blake's  grandfather.  And  Christopher 
hated  Fletcher  enough  to  damn  the  soul  of  the  old  over- 
seer's grandson.  But  that  hatred  was  shaken  by  his  love 
for  a  pure  woman,  and  in  the  end  he  redeemed  himself. 
Nevertheless,  our  hero  is  almost  a  villian. 

Our  villian  is,  however,  not  quite  a  hero.  And  yet  we 
find  ourselves  asking  whether  Fletcher  was  a  rascal  after 
all,  when  we  see  him  giving  up  all  to  make  his  grandson  a 
gentleman,  and  trying  in  his  rough,  coarse  way  to  smooth 
the   path   for   the   widowed    Maria,    his    granddaughter. 
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Even  the  lion  loves  its  whelps  and  the  eagle  its  young; 
yet  at  every  breath  we  expect  him  to  say  "a  plain  man 
but  honest  sir."  "It  was  written  in  the  coarse  open  lines 
of  his  face,  half  hidden  by  a  bushy  gray  beard;  in  his 
loose-limbed,  shambling  movements.  .  .  .  His  very 
clothes  spoke,  to  an  acute  observer,  of  a  masculine  sincer- 
ity, naked  and  unashamed — as  if  his  large  coffee -spotted 
cravat  would  not  alter  the  smallest  fold  to  conceal  the 
stains  it  bore.  Hale,  hairy,  vehement,  not  without  a  qual- 
ity of  Robelaisian  humor,  he  appeared  the  last  of  all  men 
with  whom  one  would  associate  the  burden  of  a  troubled 
conscience."  Popular  suspicion  may  have  been  right  in 
saying  he  had  robbed  the  BJakes  in  order  to  save  enough 
money  to  buy  their  mortgage-ridden  farm.  But  "twenty 
years  are  not  as  a  day  .  .  .  and  many  facts  become 
overlaid  with  fiction  in  a  shorter  time ;  the  rumors  may 
have  been  wrong. ' '  We  are  given  no  proof  that  Fletcher 
was  a  rascal,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  his  own  conclusion. 
At  any  rate,  we  can  but  pity  him  in  his  loneliness,  when 
his  grandson,  on  whom  his  hopes  were  built,  is  estranged 
from  him  and  he  is  left  alone  with  his  shattered  ambitions. 
More  interesting  than  her  vulgar  grandfather  and  almost 
as  strongly  drawn  as  Christopher,  is  the  "elegant  Maria," 
whose  "grandfather  used  to  crack  his  whip  over  a  lot  of 
dirty  negroes,"  and  whose  "father  wasn't  as  good."  "She 
had  for  years  attended  an  expensive  school  somewhere  in 
the  North,"  and,  on  her  return,  is  described  as  "a  dressed 
up  doll  baby  ;  ...  all  the  natural  has  been  squeezed 
out  of  her,  and  she's  stuffed  with  sawdust."  She  wants 
to  act  the  lady  when  she  ought  to  have  known  that  no  lady 
ever  acts  the  part.  Her  culture  was  a  veneer  acquired  in 
ten  years  at  fashionable  schools ;  her  manners,  but  conven- 
tional courtesy;  her  anxiety  to  avoid  anything  "vulgar," 
pathetic.  But  Maria  had  a  soul ;  wait.  Six  years  later 
she  returned  :  a  marriage  without  love,  and  riches  without 
happiness  had  taught  her  the  emptiness  of  worldly  pleas- 
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ures ;  and  five  years  with  an  unloved  and  unloving  husband 
had  not  been  without  its  lesson — it  had  been  the  tire  which 
burns  the  dross  and  leaves  the  pure  gold;  "her  eyes,  her 
voice,  her  gestures  were  all  attuned  to  the  inner  harmony 
.  that  rarest  of  all  physical  gifts,  the  power  of  the 
flesh  to  express  the  soul  that  it  envelops."  It  is  no  won- 
der that  Christopher — but  we  haven't  time  for  a  love 
story. 

The  author  divides  her  story  into  five  books.  In  "The 
Inheritance,"  her  characters  are  introduced:  Colonel  Cor- 
bin,  or  Uncle  Tucker,  who  is  always  cheerful,  despite  los- 
ing his  arm  and  leg  in  the  Civil  War,  and  who  would 
'  'rather  see  the  flitting  of  those  wrens  than  kill  the  biggest 
Yankee  that  ever  lived;"  Mrs.  Blake,  who  doesn't  know 
she  is  living  at  the  Hall,  and  bosses  the  servants,  and  lives 
on  chicken  and  port  wine,  and  talks  of  her  three  hundred 
slaves  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Blake  family ;  Mrs.  Spade, 
who  tells  us  later  on  that  she  is  "plum  sick  of  these  here 
jokes  that's  got  to  have  a  woman  on  the  pint  of  'em,"  and 
who  always  wants  to  know  ''what's  the  use  of  being  honest 
if  you  can't  pint  your  finger  at  them  that  ain't?"  "Thar 
never  was  a  woman,"  said  her  husband,  "that  could  stand 
mo'  pain  in  other  people  than  can  Susan  ;"  there  are  other 
characters — pretty  Molly  Peterkin,  and  poor  Will  Fletcher, 
so  weak  and  wayward — but  you  may  see  them  in  any  ru- 
ral community.  We  have  already  met  Maria  and  Fletcher 
and  Christopher;  let  us  take  up  the  tale. 

Christopher  Blake  had  always  hated  the  Fletchers,  and 
when  he  found  that  the  girl  he  had  seen  in  the  city  and  at 
the  crossroads,  was  Maria  Fletcher,  the  passion  that  might 
have  been  love  only  added  fuel  to  the  hatred.  Maria  was 
soon  married  "to  that  dummy  with  the  brown  mustache," 
who  took  her  to  Europe.  Meanwhile  Will  Fletcher  had 
become  attached  to  Blake  and  wanted  to  go  hunting  with 
him.  Christopher  laughed  at  the  idea  until  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  corrupt  the  boy  and  thus  destroy  old 
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Fletcher's  ambition.  Our  second  book,  "The  Tempta- 
tion,' '  is  taken  up  with  this  "devil's  work,"  and  we  see 
Christopher  teaching  young  Will  coarse  expressions  and 
brutal  oaths,  and  scorn  for  all  the  family  ideals  of  obedi- 
ence, duty,  and  even  religion.  Then  he  tempts  the  boy  to 
drink;  but  just  as  Will  touched  his  lips  to  the  whiskey, 
he  struck  the  glass  out  of  his  hand. 

It  was  useless,  for  strong  as  Christopher  was,  he  could 
not  control  his  hatred  of  the  Fletchers,  and  he  becomes 
Will's  evil  genius  until  the  grandson  is  as  weak  as  he  is 
wicked.  Thus  the  crime  of  the  Fletchers  is  atoned  for  in 
our  third  book,  "The  Revenge,"  since  Will  Fletcher  has 
learned  to  hate  his  grandfather  and  the  grandfather  to 
despise  his  drunken,  shiftless  grandson.  The  climax  is 
reached  when  Will  is  married  to  "Molly  Peterkin — poor, 
pretty  Molly,  whose  fame  was  blown  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  county,"  and  when  the  old  man  turns  him  out  of  the 
home  and  gives  him  a  small  farm  on  which  to  live. 

In  "The  Awakening,"  Christopher  realizes  what  he  has 
done,  and  tries  to  atone  for  it  by  becoming,  as  Will  calls 
it,  "a  deuced  good  friend"  to  him.  When  Maria  learns 
that  her  grandfather  is  suspected  of  having  cheated  the 
Blake's  of  their  land  and  promises  it  to  Christopher  on 
Fletcher's  death,  he  says  "A  laborer  is  all  I  am  and  all  I 
am  fit  to  be.  .  .  .  It's  partly  my  fault,  of  course,  but 
you  can't  know — you  never  could  know — the  abject  bitter- 
ness and  despair  of  those  years  when  I  tried  to  sink  my- 
self to  the  level  of  the  brutes  .  .  .  I'm  down  for 
good."  Maria  wants  to  teach  him  and  he  agrees  :  "Make 
of  me  what  you  please  ;  I  am  at  your  service.  ...  I 
may  as  well  tell  yon,"  he  adds,  "that  I'm  one  of  the  big- 
gest rascals  on  God's  earth.  I'm  not  worth  all  this,  you 
know;  that's  honest."  "And  so  are  you,"  she  replies. 
But  it  is  a  poor  school,  I  fear,  where  the  pupil  is  in  love 
and  kisses  his  teacher. 

They  were  not  to  have  such  an  easy  course,  however : 
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the  revenge  was  to  be  completed  in  "The  Ancient  Law." 
When  Will  Fletcher  heard  that  Blake  Hall  was  to  be  left 
to  Maria,  he  at  once  suspected  her  of  having  cheated  him 
of  his  birthright.  So  he  went  to  the  Hall  to  accuse  her  of 
it:  but  he  found  his  grandfather,  not  Maria,  and  that  one 
laughed  his  words  to  scorn.  Fletcher  ordered  his  grand- 
son away,  but  anger  had  given  Will  courage.  "  'You're  a 
devil!  a  devil!'  he  cried  shrilly,  sticking  out  his  tongue 
like  a  pert  and  vulgar  little  boy.  'Christopher  Blake 
was  right — you're  a  devil !'  As  the  name  struck  him  be- 
tween the  eyes,  the  old  man  .  .  .  brought  his  stick 
down  with  all  his  force  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  .  . 
The  next  instant  his  weapon  had  dropped  from  his  hand 
.  .  .  for  Will  had  .  .  .  sent  the  hammer  crushing 
into  his  temple.  There  was  a  muffled  thud,  and  Fletcher 
went  down  in  a  huddled  heap." 

Christopher  gave  Will  money  to  help  him  escape,  for  he 
remembered  the  day  when  they  first  went  hunting  together. 
"He  saw  again  the  boy's  face,  with  the  sunlight  full  upon 
it — eager,  alert,  a  little  petulant,  full  of  good  impulses 
readily  turned  adrift.  There  had  been  no  evil  upon  it 
then — only  weakness  and  a  pathetic  absence  of  determina- 
tion. His  own  damnable  intention  was  thrust  back  upon 
him  .  .  .  He  had  murdered  Bill  Fletcher,  and  he  had 
done  it  through  the  only  thing  Bill  Fletcher  had  ever 
loved."  So  he  gave  himself  up,  pleaded  guilty,  though 
refusing  any  details  of  the  crime,  and  was  sentenced  to 
five  years  in  the  penitentiary.  How  he  refused  to  see 
Maria,  and  went  away  to  the  State  prison,  how  he  sick- 
ened in  the  foul  prison  air,  and  in  his  weakness  learned 
to  know  the  other  prisoners,  how  Will  Fletcher  confessed 
the  crime  to  a  priest,  and  the  news  came  to  Maria,  how 
Maria  obtained  his  pardon  and  his  sister  brought  it  to  him 

this  is  not  for  us  to  tell.     When  Christopher  returned 

home  "the  sense  of  freedom  came  to  him,  and  with  it  the 
happiness  that  he  had  missed  .  .  .  pulsed  through 
his  veins.     Much  yet  remained  to  him — the  earth  with  its 
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untold  miracles,  the  sky  with  its  infinity  of  space,  his  own 
soul — and  Maria. 

"With  her  name  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  in  the  ardour  of 
his  impatience,  and  it  was  then  that,  looking  up,  he  saw 
her  coming  to  him  across  the  sunbeams." 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  in  the  book  is  Christo- 
pher Blake,  for  it  is  easier  sometimes  to  tell  a  pretty  story 
than  to  paint  a  strong  man.  We  feel  as  Maria  did  :  "The 
high-bred  lines  of  his  profile  stood  out  clear  and  fine  as 
those  of  an  ivory  carving,  and  their  very  beauty  saddened 
the  look  she  turned  upon  him.  Then  the  light  fell  sud- 
denly lower  and  reveled  the  coarsened  jaw,  with  the  almost 
insolent  strength  of  the  closed  lips.  The  whole  effect  was 
one  of  reckless  power,  and  she  caught  her  breath  with  the 
thought  that  so  compelling  a  force  might  serve  equally  the 
agencies  of  good  or  evil."  It  is  in  his  "Deliverance"  from 
his  ancestral  caste  feeling,  typifying  the  transition  of  the 
South  from  the  old  aristocratic  regime  to  the  new  demo- 
cratic order,  that  the  author  finds  her  title  and  theme. 

The  characters  are  all  well  drawn  :  Maria  is  not  an  angel, 
though  we  can  hardly  blame  Christopher  for  thinking 
so.  And  she  is  not  pretty,  we  are  told  ;  yet  she  has  such 
a  tender  smile  and  such  a  rare  sympathy  that  we 
could  have  sworn  she  was.  Tom  Spade,  though  a  bar- 
keeper, is  fearful  lest  Will  Fletcher  should  drink  too 
much,  and  is  the  only  one  with  courage  to  reprove  Chris- 
topher for  tempting  the  boy.  Old  Bill  Fletcher  probably 
did  steal  Blake  Hall,  and  yet  he  is  not  altogether  a  villian. 
We  pity  him  with  his  ambitions  checked,  and  his  family 
separated ;  he  wanted  to  make  his  grandson  a  gentleman, 
though  he,  himself,  is  a  "plain  man,  the  Lord  knows." 
And  Christopher,  even  in  his  worst  moments,  is  never  a 
demon,  but  always  a  man ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
gave  himself  up  in  Will's  place,  he  "acted  according  to 
the  law  of  his  own  nature  .  .  .  and  the  destiny  of 
character  had  controlled  him  from  the  beginning." 

The  scenes,  too,  are  well  painted.     At  one  time  we  are 
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looking  at  the  old  Blake  Hall  occupied  by  the  overseer — 
Fletcher  drinking  his  coffee  with  "spluttering  gulps,"  the 
pert  grandson  correcting  his  aunt,  and  Aunt  Saidie  telling 
how  they  used  to  stick  prince's  feather  in  their  "hats  and 
play  we  was  real  fine  folks."  Then  we  look  in  on  the 
Blakes,  who  are  living  in  Fletcher's  old  house :  they  are 
gathered  around  a  common  pine  table  with  a  scant  supply 
of  cornbread  and  bacon,  and  a  cracked  pitcher  filled  with 
buttermilk ;  yet  there  is  no  apology  made  to  the  visitor  for 
the  coarseness  of  the  fare,  no  allusion  to  their  fallen  for- 
tunes. If  you  walk  into  the  parlour  you  will  find  Mrs. 
Blake  "in  her  massive  Elizabethan  chair"  surrounded  by 
the  family  and  servants — blind  and  ignorant  of  the  change 
in  fortune  of  the  two  families.  "In  her  memory  there  was 
no  Appomattox,  news  of  the  death  ol  Lincoln  had  never 
reached  her  ears,  and  president  had  peacefully  succeeded 
president  in  the  secure  Confederacy  in  whichs  he  lived.  .  . 
The  most  wonderful  thing  was  the  intricate  tissue  of  lies 
woven  around  her  chair.  Lies  —lies — there  had  been  noth- 
ing but  lies  spoken  within  her  hearing  for  twenty  years." 

The  most  beautiful  picture  is  the  tobacco  field,  "like  an 
emerald  sea"  with  "here  and  there  a  tall  pink  blossom" 
rocking  to  and  fro  "like  a  fantastic  sail  from  the  deep." 
"When  at  last  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  distant  wood 
and  a  red  flame  licked  at  the  western  clouds,"  Christopher 
"still  lingered  on,  dreaming  idly,  while  his  hands  followed 
their  accustomed  task.  Big  green  moths  hovered  presently 
around  him,  seeking  the  deep  rosy  tubes  of  the  clustered 
flowers,  and  alighting  finally  to  leave  their  danger-breeding 
eggs  under  the  drooping  leaves.  The  sound  of  laughter 
floated  suddenly  from  the  small  negro  children,  who  were 
pursuing  the  tobacco  flies  between  the  furrows.  He  had 
ceased  from  his  work  and  come  out  into  the  little  path 
that  trailed  along  the  edge  of  the  field,  where  he  saw  a 
woman's  figure,  in  a  gown  colored  like  April  flowers." 

Let  us  close  here  for  this  is  the  beginning  of  '  'A  Romance 
of  the  Virginia  Tobacco  Fields." 
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THE  RIVAL  CAPTAINS. 

BY   LLOYD  S.    WALTERS. 

William  Fority,  the  Tory,  stopped  with  his  hoe  half  way 
to  the  ground. 

"Hush!  Listen!  What's  that,  Nancy?"  said  he  to  his 
wife,  who  was  working  with  him. 

"It's  Tom  gittin'  back  from  mill,  I  reckon,"  she  said. 

"But  there's  more  than  one  hoss,  Nancy." 

"Reckon  they're  comin'  after  you  agin?" 

At  this  moment  a  half  dozen  Continental  hoi  semen  came 
in  sight  not  more  than  fifty  yards  away.  They  spurred 
their  horses  to  a  gallop  when  they  saw  the  Tory,  and  at 
the  same  instant  he  threw  down  his  hoe  and  ran  toward 
the  woods  at  the  other  side  of  the  field.  There  was  a 
"pair"  of  bars,  which  were  down,  opening  into  the  field 
near  where  the  man  and  woman  were  at  work,  and  to  these 
the  Continentals  directed  their  horses,  but  just  as  the  first 
horse  was  about  to  leap  through  the  opening,  Nancy  Fority 
stepped  in  the  way  and  struck  him  somewhere  about  the 
ear  with  the  heavy  hoe  with  which  she  was  working.  The 
horse  stopped  and  reared  backward,  stopping  the  other 
horses  in  a  confused  mass. 

"Now,  drat  you,"  said  Nancy,  following  up  the  first 
assault  with  more  blows  of  her  hoe,  "'tend  to  your  own 
business  and  let  my  ol'  man  alone." 

In  a  moment  the  horsemen  recovered  themselves  and 
threw  down  a  panel  of  the  fence  at  another  place ;  but  by 
the  time  they  got  into  the  field,  the  old  Tory  was  disap- 
pearing in  the  woods.  They  dashed  away  after  him,  firing 
as  they  went.  Some  entered  the  woods  where  the  Tory 
did  and  some  on  either  side,  with  the  hope  of  surrounding 
him.  Nancy  was  left  alone  at  the  bars.  She  looked 
toward  the  woods  a  few  moments  with  a  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion on  her  face  and  then  continued  her  work.  She  did 
not  doubt  that  her  husband  would  escape. 

In  half  an  hour  the  soldiers  came  riding  back,  one  at  a 
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time,  from  different  directions  after  a  fruitless  search.  All 
made  the  same  report  to  their  captain  :  that  they  had  not 
seen  the  Tory  after  he  entered  the  woods. 

"This  is  the  fifth  time,"  said  the  captain,  "that  the 
cussed  old  rascal  has  escaped  us,  and,  every  time,  his  wife 
has  been  the  cause  of  his  getting  away.  We'd  better  be 
off  from  here,  too.  There's  a  squad  of  Cornwallis's  for- 
agers down  the  road  and  they'll  be  here  sure." 

With  these  words  the  Continentals  rode  away  and  left 
the  woman  contentedly  chopping  her  potato  rows. 

The  scene  of  the  above  incident  was  in  Orange  county, 
North  Carolina,  seven  miles  east  of  Hillsboro,  about  mid- 
way between  the  two  big  roads  leading  towards  Oxford  and 
Raleigh.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1781, 
while  Cornwallis  was  at  Hillsboro,  from  whence  his  forag- 
ing parties  went  out  in  all  directions  to  obtain  supplies  for 
the  army  and  to  encourage  the  Tories,  who  were  quite 
numerous  in  Orange  county.  These  foragers  found  a  ready 
helper  in  William  Fority,  and  frequently  visited  his  farm 
and  received  aid  from  him.  This  angered  his  immediate 
neighbors,  most  of  whom  were  Whigs,  and  more  than  once 
there  had  been  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Continental 
troops  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  old  man,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife  he  always  escaped  to  his  cave,  which 
no  one  had  been  able  to  discover.  Nancy  Fority  was 
continually  on  the  watch,  and  when  there  was  danger  she 
beat  on  the  old  cider  trough  that  stood  in  the  yard,  and 
this  her  husband  knew  to  be  a  signal  to  get  out  of  sight. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  river  from  William 
Fority's  place,  there  lived  an  old  man  named  Daniel  Hovey. 
He  was  a  Whig,  and  his  three  sons  were  in  the  Continental 
army.  His  wife  and  daughter  and  a  few  slaves  made  up 
his  household.  His  daughter's  name  was  Sallie.  She  was 
of  medium  size  with  an  abundance  of  long  yellow  hair. 
Her  eyes  were  a  source  of  envy  for  all  the  girls  of  the 
neighborhood,  as  they  were  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all 
the  men.     Sallie  had  a  lover  named  John  Carroll,  who  was 
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a  captain  in  the  Continental  army  and  who  was  only  wait- 
ing for  the  end  of  the  war,  when  they  would  marry. 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrences  narrated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  story,  Sallie  was  sent  to  old  man  Fority's  after 
a  jug  of  brandy  for  her  father.  When  she  went  into  the 
yard  she  saw  several  horses  tied  about  and  a  number  of 
guns  stacked  up  together,  among  which  she  recognized  her 
father's  rifle,  which  had  been  stolen  a  few  days  before. 
She  knew  at  once  that  British  soldiers  were  somewhere 
near  and  she  soon  discovered  that  they  were  in  the  cellar 
drinking  brandy.  Without  waiting  to  get  the  brandy  she 
had  come  for,  she  put  her  father's  rifle  on  her  shoulder  and 
immediately  left  for  home.  Soon  the  soldiers  came  out  of 
the  cellar  and  saw  that  the  rifle  was  gone. 

"Look,"  said  the  captain,  "the  old  rebel  has  been  here 
and  got  his  rifle ;  we  must  capture  him." 

Then  he  gave  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  go  in  various 
directions,  and  he  himself  and  one  other  soldier  went  off 
on  the  road  taken  by  Sallie.  The  captain  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  gay  and  rollicking,  brave  and  reckless,  always  with 
a  song  on  his  lips  and  a  word  of  cheer  for  his  men.  As  he 
went  dashing  along  in  a  gallop  he  turned  a  bend  in  the 
road  and  suddenly  came  face  to  face  with  Sallie,  who  had 
turned  to  see  who  was  following  her. 

"Heavens,  a  beautiful  rebel,"  said  he  under  his  breath 
as  he  reined  up  his  horse. 

"My  pretty  rebel,"  he  said  as  he  advanced  with  hat  in 
hand,  "it  seems  that  you  have,  by  mistake,  taken  a  rifle 
from  my  men." 

"No,  sir,"  she  said,  "this  is  a  rifle  which  was  stolen 
from  my  father.  From  your  men  I  have  taken  nothing 
which  belonged  to  them. ' ' 

"You  might  have  taken  anything  from  them,  if  you  had 
only  let  yourself  be  seen,  even  their  captain,"  replied  the 
bold  soldier. 

"I  beg  you,  sir,  to  allow  me  to  go  on,"  said  Sallie,  still 
holding  to  her  rifle. 
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"Not  by  yourself,"  said  the  captain,  dismounting;  "the 
country  is  full  of  roving  bands  and  it  is  not  safe.  I  can- 
not leave  you  without  an  escort.  I  will  accompany  you 
to  your  home,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

Sallie  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  bold,  handsome  soldier 
and  then  said,  "I  am  in  your  power  and  must  obey." 

Then  the  captain  gave  orders  to  his  men  and  walked  on 
with  Sallie.  His  name,  she  learned,  was  James  Durant. 
When  they  got  within  sight  of  her  home  she  dismissed 
him,  telling  him  there  could  no  longer  be  any  danger.  He 
mounted  his  horse  with  a  sigh  and  rode  away.  When  he 
was  almost  out  of  sight  he  turned  and  she  was  looking  at 
him.  He  kissed  his  hand  to  her  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest. 

Soon  after  this,  British  foraging  parties  began  to  annoy 
Sallie' s  father,  but  always  just  at  the  right  time  Captain 
Durant  would  appear  and  rescue  the  old  man  from  the 
British  soldiers,  and  never  did  he  allow  them  to  take  any- 
thing from  the  place.  In  this  way  the  handsome  captain 
won  the  good  will  of  the  old  man  and  his  family,  and  more 
than  once  he  was  seen  riding  alone  toward  the  Hovey 
homestead.  Sallie  found  pleasure  in  his  visits  and  listened 
with  unconcealed  delight  to  the  attractive  tales  of  adven- 
ture which  he  related.  She  had  not  forgotten  her  lover, 
the  serious,  stern  soldier,  John  Carroll,  but  she  had  seen 
him  only  a  few  times  in  two  or  three  years,  and  she  was 
lonely.  Women  love  gaiety,  strength  and  bravery,  and 
the  British  captain  was  gay,  strong  and  brave. 

The  early  days  of  March  had  now  come  and  everything 
was  astir  in  the  central  part  of  North  Carolina.  Greene 
was  at  Guilford  Courthouse  and  Cornwallis  was  preparing 
to  move  out  from  Hillsboro  to  meet  him  in  battle.  British 
foraging  parties  were  met  with  less  frequently  and  more 
Continentals  were  seen  moving  through  the  country. 
Durant,  however,  kept  up  his  visits  to  the  Hovey  place. 
One  night  while  he  was  entertaining  the  household  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door  and,  when  it  was  opened  by  old 
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man  Hovey,  half  a  dozen  Continentals  rushed  in.  Durant 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  extinguished  the  candle  just  as  he 
was  about  to  be  surrounded.  In  the  tumult  that  followed 
he  reached  a  back  door  and  was  about  to  rush  out  when  he 
saw  that  several  soldiers  were  guarding  it.  Drawing  his 
pistol  he  fired  at  the  first  man  he  saw  and  then  rushed 
away  in  the  darkness,  the  soldiers  firing  at  him  as  he  ran. 
He  reached  his  horse  in  a  clump  of  pines  near  by  before  he 
was  discovered  again.  The  sharp  sound  of  his  horse's  feet 
on  the  rocks  as  he  learned  into  the  road  brought  a  dozen 
horsemen  after  him,  but  he  turned  into  a  path  to  one  side 
of  the  road  and  escaped.  In  a  short  while  the  men  returned 
from  their  pursuit  and  reported  to  their  captain,  who  was 
no  other  than  John  Carroll,  that  the  Englishman  had 
eluded  them. 

On  the  10th  of  March  everything  was  preparing  for 
action  in  Hillsboro,  for  on  the  next  day  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  to  start  toward  Guilford  Courthouse.  All  the  foraging 
parties  had  been  called  in  and  the  baggage  was  ready. 
Captain  Durant  was  eager  for  the  march  and  the  battle, 
but  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to  Sallie  Hovey  out  on 
the  farm  by  the  river,  and  before  nightfall  he  decided  that 
he  must  see  her  once  more  before  he  left  Orange  county, 
perhaps  forever.  So  when  it  was  dark  he  stole  away  past 
the  guards  and  was  soon  galloping  swiftly  along  the  coun- 
try roads  towards  the  home  of  the  girl  he  loved.  In  an 
hour  he  reached  the  Hovey  farm  house  and  tied  his  horse 
in  a  clump  of  small  pines. 

As  he  stepped  out  of  the  pines  into  the  bright  light  of 
the  moon  he  came  suddenly  upon  John  Carroll  standing  in 
the  path  that  led  to  the  house.  The  two  men  knew  each 
other  immediately  and  without  a  word  Carroll  drew  his 
sword  and  sprang  like  a  tiger  at  the  British  officer.  They 
were  both  experienced  swordsmen,  strong  of  arm  and  fear- 
less of  spirit,  and  the  clash  of  the  sabers  rang  out  on  the 
stillness  of  the  night  with  a  fearful  sound.     A  frightened 
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owl  flew  from  a  near-by  pine  with  a  harsh  beating  of  its 
wings  and  the  Britain's  horse  neighed  and  pawed  as  the 
sound  of  the  steel  awoke  in  him  the  memory  of  the  clash 
of  battle.  For  a  while  it  seemed  that  the  contest  was 
equal.  Durant  was  the  quicker  man,  but  the  Continental 
officer  had  hatred  in  the  flashing  of  his  eye  and  desperation 
in  the  swing  of  his  arm.  With  the  relentless  energy  that 
only  the  bitterness  of  despised  and  insulted  love  can  give, 
he  began  gradually  to  force  Durant  backward  down  the 
path.  Stroke  after  stroke  broke  the  silence  of  the  night 
with  a  deadly  sound.  Slowly  and  yet  surely  Durant  was 
being  forced  backward.  Suddenly  he  stepped  on  a  loose 
rock  and  staggered.  The  Continental  saw  his  chance  and 
he  leaped  like  a  wolf  on  his  prey.  Now  was  the  time  of 
his  revenge !  Now  the  fury  of  his  outraged  heart  would 
burst  upon  the  head  of  the  man  who  dared  to  come 
between  him  and  his  love !  With  a  wild  and  exulting  cry 
he  lunged  at  his  enemy ;  but  the  Britain  leaped  quickly 
aside,  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  at  John  Carroll's  breast. 
The  sword  dropped  from  his  hand  and  rattled  on  the 
stones ;  it  was  now  a  harmless  piece  of  steel,  for  its  owner 
had  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

Before  Durant  could  recover  his  breath  he  heard  the 
sound  of  rapidly  approaching  horses,  which  he  knew 
belonged  to  a  troop  of  Continental  cavalry.  Quickly  he 
threw  himself  on  his  horse,  but  none  too  soon,  for  when  he 
gained  the  road  the  soldiers  were  only  fifty  yards  behind 
him.  Shot  after  shot  was  fired  at  him  as  he  sped  on 
toward  Hillsboro,  but  he  had  the  best  horse  and  soon  out- 
stripped his  pursuers  and  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  winding 
roads  of  the  forest. 

On  the  next  day  Cornwallis  moved  toward  Guilford 
Courthouse,  where  he  met  Greene  in  battle  on  the  14th. 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Germaine,  dated  March  17,  1781,  giving 
the  list  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  he  says :  "Of  the  British 
legion,  Captain  Durant,  wounded,  since  dead." 
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LIFE  IN  LEXINGTON  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

BY  A.    G.    MOORE. 

The  recent  life  of  Margaret  Junkin  Preston,  by  Elizabeth 
Preston  Allen,  contains  about  a  hundred  pages  of  Mrs. 
Preston's  war  journal.  This  gives  a  very  vivid  and  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  life  in  LexiDgton  during  the  Civil 
War.  From  this  journal  and  two  note  books,  we  also  get 
glimpses  of  Jackson  and  Lee,  which  give  some  idea  of  the 
affectionate  regard  in  which  they  were  held,  not  only  by 
their  men,  but  by  the  whole  South  and  even  by  their  ene- 
mies. 

Mrs.  Preston's  father  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  had 
come  to  LexiDgton  in  1848  as  President  of  Washington 
College.  When  the  war  broke  out  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  North,  and  he  and  his  unmarried  daughter  left 
Lexington  for  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Preston,  however,  was 
loyal  to  her  husband  and  the  South.  She  had  a  brother  and 
a  cousin  in  the  Confederate  army.  The  separation  from  her 
father  and  sister  was  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  she  had 
to  bear.  All  through  her  journal  appears  the  pathetic  de- 
sire that  they  and  other  Northern  friends  might  know 
what  hardships  the  South  was  made  to  suffer  by  the  war. 
Almost  all  the  older  and  more  influential  citizens  of  Lex- 
ington were  anxious  to  keep  peace  and  preserve  the  Union. 
Only  the  cadets  and  younger  men  were  excited  and  enthu- 
siastic over  the  idea  of  war.  Yet  when  the  war  did  come, 
everyone  who  was  able  went  and  the  town  was  left  a  little 
"world  of  femininity  with  a  thin  line  of  boys  and  octoge- 
narians." 

The  journal  itself  does  not  begin  until  April,  1862,  but 
the  record  is  completed  by  the  introduction  of  several 
letters  and  incidents  which  show  what  was  happening  in 
this  family,  and,  indirectly,  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
town  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  first  of  these 
letters  has  no  direct  connection  with  Lexington,  but  is  so 
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interesting  that  it  seems  to  deserve  mention  here.  It  is 
from  Major  Preston,  who  founded  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  at  Lexington,  and  describes  the  hanging  of  John 
Brown.  Major  Preston  and  the  corps  of  cadets  had  been 
called  out  by  the  Governor  as  guards  on  this  occasion. 
The  execution  took  place  near  Charlestown  on  a  rising 
ground  which  commanded  a  view  of  a  broad  valley,  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  mountains.  A  slight  haze  in  the  atmos- 
phere softened  the  magnificent  prospect,  while  white  clouds 
rested  on  the  mountain  tops,  completing  the  effect.  The 
Governor  feared  resistance  and  had  called  out  "the  great- 
est array  of  disciplined  forces  ever  seen  in  Virginia."  But 
there  was  no  show  whatever,  no  military  music,  no  salut- 
ing of  troops.  Everything  was  marked  by  the  utmost 
decorum  and  solemnity.  The  troops  were  arranged  for 
efficiency,  yet  "had  it  been  intended  for  a  mere  spectacle, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  imposing ;  had  actual  need 
occurred,  it  was  the  best  possible  arrangement." 

When  the  prisoner  was  led  out  he  was  perfectly  calm, 
though  his  countenance  seemed  to  have  a  little  cast  of 
wildness.  He  was  allowed  no  speech,  for  any  word  from 
him  must  have  been  treason.  He  saw  no  priest.  For  ten 
minutes  he  stood  with  the  rope  around  his  neck,  awaiting 
the  final  signal,  but  with  perfect  firmness.  Not  even  his 
knees  trembled.  When  the  trap  fell,  his  struggles  were 
not  violent.  "But  the  moral  of  the  scene  was  the  great 
point.  A  Sovereign  State  had  been  assailed,  she  had  ut- 
tered but  a  hint,  and  her  sons  had  hastened  to  show  that 
they  were  ready  to  defend  her."  Then  Major  Preston 
breathes  this  prayer:  "So  perish  all  such  enemies  of  Vir- 
ginia; all  such  enemies  of  the  Union."  And  therein  lay 
the  bitterness  and  the  tragedy  of  it  all.  He  loved  the 
Union,  as  did  most  of  the  citizens  of  his  state,  yet  when 
war  was  inevitable  and  it  became  a  choice  between  fighting 
the  Union  and  fighting  his  own  people,  there  was  but  one 
course  open. 
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There  are  other  letters,  some  of  them  from  Major  Pres- 
ton and  some  from  Jackson,  who  had  married  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton's younger  sister  Eleanor,  but  they  are  not  of  special 
interest.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  journal,  in  1862, 
after  only  a  year  of  war,  Mrs.  Preston  writes:  "My  very 
soul  is  sick  of  carnage  and  I  loathe  the  word —  War.11  The 
schools  have  been  closed,  the  able-bodied  men  are  gone, 
only  a  store  here  and  there  is  open ;  almost  no  goods  can 
be  had,  and  those  are  so  high  that  people  are  obliged  to 
do  without.  She  has  dressed  her  baby  all  winter  in  the 
lining  from  an  old  dressing-gown,  and  clothed  George  from 
old  castaways.  Calico  is  40  cents  a  yard  and  soda  75  cents 
a  pound.  By  the  end  of  May,  brown  sugar  is  45  cents  a 
pound,  coffee  Si,  and  tea  $4.50.  She  has  to  make  George 
a  jacket  out  of  a  worn  out  apron,  and  pants  by  piecing 
together  the  sleeves  of  an  old  coat.  In  March,  1863,  seed 
potatoes  sell  for  25  cents  apiece  and  onions  for  $20  a 
bushel.  In  June  Mrs.  Jackson  pays  $75  for  a  crepe 
bonnet  and  $180  for  a  plain  bombazine  dress.  Coarse  un- 
bleached cotton  now  sells  for  $2.25  a  yard.  February  19, 
1S64,  sorghum  is  $30  a  gallon,  calico  $12  a  yard,  and  un- 
bleached cotton  $5.  On  February  26,  unbleached  cotton 
$8  a  yard ;  the  price  for  making  a  simple  cotton  dress 
is  $20,  flour  is  $250  a  barrel,  a  slave  girl  sells  for  $2,000, 
and  a  woman  of  forty  with  her  two  babies  for  $3,000. 

But  high  prices  was  not  the  most  trying  experience  of 
the  war.  Again  and  again  the  citizens  of  Lexington  could 
hear  the  sound  of  distant  cannonading  and  knew  that  they 
had  friends,  brothers,  husbands,  fathers,  in  the  engage- 
ment; yet  they  could  not  learn  who  had  fallen. 

'•To-day  brings  news  of  a  terrible  battle — but  no  partic- 
ulars .  .  ."  Almost  every  mother  in  the  town  had  a 
son  in  the  battle,  some  had  two  or  three.  Then  comes  a 
telegram,  "a  decided  victory,  but  at  great  loss.'"  What 
could  be  more  torturing?  But  some  had  friends  and  loved 
ones  on  both  sides !  What  must  have  been  the  agony  of 
their  suspense. 
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Then  too,  lying  beneath  all  this,  was  the  heart- sickening 
conviction  which  many  men  like  Major  Preston  had  from 
the  first,  that  the  Confederacy  could  never  win  in  the  end. 

But  how  much  worse  than  the  suspense  is  it  when  their 
worst  fears  are  realized  !  A  battle  is  fought ;  it  is  rumored 
that  a  son  is  mortally  wounded;  the  old  father  sets  out  in 
anguish  to  find  him.  Meantime  the  mother  has  heard  that 
the  son  is  dead,  but  the  old  father  reaches  the  battle-field 
still  expecting  to  find  him  alive.  Imagine  his  grief !  He 
cannot  even  know  the  grave  certainly,  but  opens  one.  The 
features  are  despoiled  beyond  recognition,  but  he  finds  the 
name  on  a  shirt.  It  is  impossible  to  move  the  remains, 
so  he  carefully  marks  the  grave  and  returns  home,  con- 
tinually repeating,  "Slain  in  battle — slain  in  battle!" 
Such  was  the  death  of  Willy  Preston.  Another  son  walked 
in  on  them  one  day  while  they  were  at  dinner,  with  one  of 
his  arms  taken  off  at  the  shoulder. 

But  they  were  spared  the  alarm  and  danger  which  might 
have  come  from  one  source.  "One  thing  surprises  me 
.  .  .  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  general  surprise — 
the  entire  quietness  and  subordination  of  the  negroes.'" 
Although  there  were  no  men  left  in  the  town,  except  old 
men  and  boys,  they  slept  with  their  doors  unlocked  and 
their  silver  in  open  chests.  They  had  no  fear  of  an  in- 
surrection. But  they  treated  the  negroes  well,  and  when 
food  became  so  scarce  that  they  all  had  to  go  on  '  'soldiers' 
rations,"  the  blacks  were  allowed  a  double  share  of  meat. 

In  the  midst  of  such  scenes  as  this  Christmas  comes 
again.  But  how  can  they  be  happy?  Last  Christmas 
there  were  beautiful  presents  for  every  one  and  the  family 
circle  was  complete.  This  year  war  has  claimed  its  vic- 
tims, and  there  are  no  presents  to  give.  Now  sadness  reigns, 
and  "we  are  scattered  to  our  own  separate  rooms  to  mourn 
over  the  contrast."  On  December  24  of  the  next  year  is 
this  note:  "Making  a  few  simple  preparations  for  Christ- 
mas, such  as  crullers  with  molasses,  and  mince  pies  with- 
out sugar  or  fruit  or  spirit. ' ' 
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Amid  these  notes  of  simple  affairs  in  the  home  and  about 
the  town,  is  an  occasional  mention  of  her  brother-in-law 
and  dear  friend,  General  Jackson.  She  says  people  be- 
lieved the  reason  he  was  so  successful  was  because  he 
prayed  so  much.  Major  Preston  had  said  that  while  he 
was  with  Jackson,  the  latter  would  frequently  retire  to  his 
room  during  the  day  for  private  prayer.  A  letter  from 
Jackson  is  inserted,  in  which  he  pleads  for  recognition  of 
God  by  the  government.  He  believed  the  reaction  against 
an  established  church  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  when 
Congress  and  the  President  had  prayed  for  victories  and 
received  them,  it  was  gross  ingratitude  not  to  acknowl- 
edge God  in  these  gifts.  Early  in  May  they  heard  that 
Jackson  was  wounded.  Mrs.  Preston  was  going  to  mail  a 
letter  inviting  him  to  stay  with  them,  when  she  was  met 
with  the  news  that  Jackson  was  dead!  ''How  fearful  the 
loss  to  the  Confederacy  !  The  people  made  an  idol  of  him, 
and  God  has  rebuked  them.  .  .  .  He  lived  only  to 
please  God.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  havoc  death  is  making ! 
.     .     .     Who  thinks  or  speaks  of  victory?" 

Jackson's  body  was  taken  to  Richmond  and  thence  to 
Lexington,  where  he  was  buried.  The  coffin  was  wrapped 
in  tihe  Jlrst  Confederate  flag  ever  made,  which  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Jackson  by  President  Davis.  ,;On  the  coffin  were 
laid  multitudes  of  wreaths  and  flowers  which  had  been 
piled  upon  it  all  along  the  sad  journey.  .  .  .  The  grave, 
too,  was  heaped  with  flowers."  On  the  anniversary  of  his 
death  a  flag  sent  from  England  was  reared  over  his  grave 
with  fitting  ceremonies.  When  the  enemy  were  in  Lexing- 
ton, Mrs.  Preston  saw  one  man  with  some  grass  from 
Jackson's  grave,  which  he  was  going  to  keep  as  a  sacred 
memento.  The  guard  stationed  to  protect  her  begged  for 
some  trifle  which  had  belonged  to  Jackson,  saying,  "We 
think  as  much  of  him  as  you  do. "  She  gave  them  each  an 
autograph. 

One  wedding  is  mentioned  as  taking  place  during  this 
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time.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  important  affair.  It  took 
place  in  church,  and  there  were  eight  bridesmaids.  It  is 
hardly  strange  that  no  men  are  mentioned,  not  even  a 
"best  man."  Th(  y  were  at  the  war.  It  was  a  beautiful 
wedding;  the  bride's  silk  dresses  cost  between  $500  and 
$600  for  the  unmade  material 

Then  comes  a  description  of  some  Confederate  soldiers 
passing  through  the  town.  The  poor  fellows  were  on 
broken  down  horses,  all  covered  with  mud,  even  their 
wallets  and  blankets.  Some  of  them  had  been  wading 
through  water  waist  deep,  and  some  were  bare-foot.  It 
was  bitter  cold,  and  had  been  raining  fearfully  and  freezing 
as  it  fell.  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry  came  through 
later,  in  much  better  condition,  and  seemingly  in  good 
spirits.  They  cheered  loudly  in  response  to  the  ladies 
who  waved  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  at  them.  The  people 
also  brought  out  waiters  of  food  for  the  tired  and  hungry 
soldiers. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  pathetic  evidence  of  the  way 
the  thought  of  war  completely  filled  every  mind  and  dom- 
inated all  their  activities,  than  the  description  of  the 
children's  games.  Mrs.  Preston's  children  were  almost 
continually  playing  games  of  war.  They  cut  out  paper 
soldiers,  marched  them  around,  had  battles,  raids,  cap- 
tures, taking  of  prisoners.  They  built  hospitals  and 
breast  works  of  corn-cobs,  cared  for  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  and  administered  medicine  to  them.  They  hobbled 
around  with  sticks,  saying  they  lost  a  leg  in  such  and  such 
a  battle,  or  were  wounded  at  another.  They  seemed  to 
completely  understand  all  the  language  of  war.  One  of 
them,  without  ever  having  heard  of  the  passage,  drama- 
tized that  familiar  passage  in  Childe  Harold.  He  had  his 
soldiers  and  ladies,  his  dancing  and  merriment,  interrupted 
by  the  sudden  cry,  "The  enemy — to  your  guns !" — followed 
by  a  hasty  departure  of  the  soldiers,  leaving  the  paper 
ladies  scattered  about  on  the  floor. 
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But  worse  times  were  ahead  than  any  yet  described. 
The  real  enemies  were  soon  to  approach,  and  after  days  of 
painful  suspense  and  anxiety,  hurrying  away  of  cattle, 
hiding  of  silver,  rumors  of  enemies  coming,  then  of  their 
having  turned  back,  they  were  finally  overwhelmed  with 
countless  numbers  of  troops  actually  quartered  in  the 
town.  During  the  time  of  suspense,  daily  prayer-meetings 
had  been  held  in  the  town,  and  the  minister  had  always 
comforted  them  and  made  firmer  their  trust  in  God. 
Sometimes  their  meetings  would  be  interrupted  to  send 
the  women  home  to  make  haversacks,  or  other  things 
which  the  soldiers  needed.  They  learned  the  news  from 
the  front  at  these  meetings  too,  but  they  also  gained  forti- 
tude to  bear  all  new  trials. 

When  the  enemy  at  length  arrived  outside  the  town  the 
Confederate  commander,  General  McCausland,  burned  the 
bridge  and  retreated.  This  did  not  stop  the  Yankees, 
however,  who,  after  shelling  the  town  for  a  while,  came 
marching  in.  A  steady  stream  of  cavalry  passed  through 
at  a  fast  trot,  several  abreast,  for  two  hours.  The  infantry 
and  what  cavalry  was  behind  stopped  in  the  town.  They 
spared  Washington  College,  but  burned  the  Military  Insti- 
tute and  the  homes  of  the  professors,  because  this  was 
government  property.  The  soldiers  plundered  everything 
they  could  get  their  hands  on,  and  in  a  few  cases  were 
insolent.  Mrs.  Preston  asked  repeatedly  for  a  guard,  but 
for  some  time  no  attention  was  paid  to  her  requests. 
Finally  a  17-year-old  boy  was  sent.  She  did  eventually 
get  a  competent  guard,  however,  and  was  then  protected 
from  further  insult,  All  houses  had  to  be  searched  for 
contraband  goods,  however ;  and  though  in  her  case  the 
guard  took  her  statement  as  to  the  destruction  of  all  such 
goods,  she  was  compelled  to  tear  up  and  burn  several 
trunks  of  uniforms  which  some  of  the  cadets  had  sent  there 
for  safe  keeping.  She  hid  Jackson's  sword  in  an  outhouse 
and  preserved  that. 
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Mrs.  Preston  notes  that  she  met  with  two  men  from 
Philadelphia  who  were  courteous,  and  that  those  from 
Western  Virginia  were  invariably  so.  She  had  a  conver- 
sation with  one  man  which  tilled  her  with  despair  for  the 
Confederacy,  though  she  does  not  mention  the  facts  which 
caused  her  despair.  She  tried  to  impress  this  gentleman 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Southern  soldiers  and  the  sincerity 
of  their  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause.  He  told 
her  that  if  he  believed  they  were  all  indeed  fighting  for 
conscience's  sake,  he  would  lay  down  his  sword.  All  this 
time  they  were  harboring  a  wounded  cadet  in  the  house, 
about  which  the  guard  knew  nothing.  When  concealment 
seemed  no  longer  possible,  Mrs.  Preston  said  to  the  guard, 
"Come  in  and  see  this  wounded  cadet !"  He  was  surprised, 
but  spoke  so  kindly,  offering  to  help  nurse  him,  that  tears 
stole  down  the  poor  boy's  pale  cheeks.  "Phoebe  began  to 
weep  too ;  the  guard  looked  on  a  moment  and  then  said, 
'Well,  in  the  other  world  there  will  surely  be  somebody 
made  to  suffer  for  all  this  !'  " 

But  at  length  the  period  of  occupation  was  over,  with  its 
little  incidents  of  vexation,  and  of  tender  courtesy  and 
kindness.  The  enemy  departed  and  the  town  was  left  clear 
once  more.  But  it  was  not  long  now  till  the  end.  The 
Confederacy  had  worn  itself  out  and  had  to  succumb. 
The  soldiers  and  the  people  held  out  bravely  as  long  as 
"Marse  Robert"  was  at  their  head,  but  it  was  a  hopeless 
task.  I  should  like  to  add  here  just  a  few  words  about 
"the  Idol  of  the  Confederacy,"  and  his  life  in  Lexington 
as  President  of  Washington  College.  It  does  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  war  journal,  as  it  was  of  course  after 
the  war,  but  it  is  the  only  opportunity  to  get  at  him  in 
this  book.  Besides  everyone  is  more  or  less  familiar 
with  his  war  record,  and  a  glimpse  at  Lee's  character  in 
any  aspect  is  never  out  of  place  in  connection  with  the 
Civil  War. 

These  are  merely  little   incidents  found  mentioned   in 
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Mrs.  Preston's  note  books,  and  which,  as  she  says,  "bring 
out  the  finer  points  of  his  character  in  a  way  no  stately 
biographer  would  condescend  to  do."  He  was  offered  a 
home  and  luxury  by  rich  relatives  in  England,  but  was 
unwilling  to  leave  his  native  State.  Mrs.  Cocke,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Preston,  offered  him  a  house  on  her  estate,  and  he 
chose,  as  she  says,  "the  most  unpretending  one."  "Never 
shall  I  forget,"  she  said,  "his  unaffected  gratitude,  and 
his  gracious  acceptance  of  this  simple  home."  Though 
people  crowded  to  see  him  when  he  went  out  at  first,  he 
never  seemed  to  realize  that  it  was  he  who  had  attracted 
them.  His  home  life  was  ideally  beautiful.  He  was  very 
tender  and  affectionate  with  his  children,  and  always 
especially  attentive  to  his  wife  and  daughters.  He  had  a 
way  of  addressing  his  daughters  as  "Miss"  in  the  presence 
of  others.  He  never  forgot  a  name  he  had  once  heard,  and 
when  the  children  crowded  on  the  street  to  speak  to  him, 
he  always  addressed  them  by  name.  He  was  very  fond  of 
children.  On  one  occasion  during  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Washington  College,  a  little  child  strayed 
away  from  its  parents  and  became  lost.  Lee  beckoned  to 
the  child,  and  it  at  once  went  to  him  on  the  stage,  leaned 
against  him  and  fell  asleep.  When  it  came  his  time  to 
take  part  in  the  exercises  he  remained  in  his  seat  to  keep 
from  waking  the  child.  And  this  was  the  hero  of  the 
Lost  Cause !  Let  me  quote  in  closing  two  sentences  from 
Mrs.  Preston  describing  the  feeling  of  the  South  toward 
Lee :  "In  the  flush  of  success  and  victory,  in  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  action,  the  South  gave  him  its  fullest  confidence 
and  reverence.  But  when  it  saw  him  yield  his  sword,  and 
bow  to  the  inevitable  fiat  of  war  with  princely  nobility, 
with  exalted  self-respect,  with  undaunted  endurance,  and 
with  the  one  desire  to  make  the  best  of  the  desperate  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  and  his  people  were  involved,  the 
whole  heart  of  the  South  broke  itself  over  him  in  love, 
pride  and  benediction." 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 

BY   A.    G.    MOORE. 

The  beautiful  snow, 
Now  swift,  now  slow, 
And  white  as  a  winding  sheet; 
An  offering  pure 
By  the  clouds  demure, 
Is  Bung  at  the  proud  Earth's  feet. 
And  the  Earth  accepts  this  offering  bright, 
As  sent  to  cheer  her  wintry  night. 

In  homes  of  the  great 
Through  land  and  state 
Rejoice  both  young  and  old; 
What  care  have  they 
If  outside  the  day 
Is  raw  and  bleak  and  cold? 
For  inside  fires  burn  warm  and  bright 
And  children  romp  from  morn  till  night. 

The  peasant  poor 
hooks  from  his  door, 
But  sadness  611s  his  breast; 
How  shall  the  rich  know 
That  this  selfsame  snow 
He  views  with  soul  oppressed? 
Whence  now  shall  come  his  daily  bread, 
Or  e'en  fit  shelter  o'er  his  head? 

The  beggar  sees  it  in  despair, 
The  lean  wolf  crouches  in  his  lair, 
Cold  death  seems  lurking  in  the  air; 
The  wild  winds  cry- 
As  they  go  by, 
"Hunger  shall  track  you  till  you  die." 
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THE  SOCIALISM  OF  EDWARD  BELLAMY'S  "LOOKING 
BACKWARD." 

BY   ALICE   CHARLES   CRAFT. 

Socialism  is  essentially  a  question  of  the  future,  and  should 
it  ever  become  organized,  would  constitute  the  greatest  revo- 
lution ever  known  in  human  history.  According  to  the  old 
proverb,  "hindsight  is  better  than  foresight,"  it  is  perhaps 
not  a  very  good  symptom  of  men  that  they  deal  much  in  the 
future.  However,  the  ambitious  are  not  content  with  present 
and  past  splendor,  but  are  constantly  looking  forward  to 
greater  triumphs.  For  years  prophets  have  been  exercising 
their  fertile  brains,  and  some  give  us  valid  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  "Socialism  is  the  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
society,  destined  to  supersede  capitalism  as  capitalism  dis- 
placed feudalism  and  feudalism  succeeded  to  slavery.". 

More  than  fifteen  years  ago  a  book  was  written  strongly 
advocating  Socialism  and  setting  forth  more  or  less  logical 
plans  for  its  development  and  organization.  This  was 
Edward  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  which  is  a  unique  and 
interesting  story  of  a  man  who  dreams  that  he  sleeps  a 
hundred  years,  and  that  upon  his  awakening  he  finds  that 
most  phenomenal  changes  have  taken  place,  all  of  which 
have  been  wrought  by  the  organization  of  Socialism. 

In  his  scheme  for  establishing  a  socialistic  regime,  Edward 
Bellamy  finds  solutions  to  all  the  great  questions  which  So- 
cialism involves  in  our  day,  though  their  practicability  may 
be  frequently  lacking.  Before  studying  the  plans  of  opera- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  considerable  socialistic  institutions, 
let  us  look  first  at  their  stages  of  development. 

The  solution  to  all  the  problems  of  society  which  confront 
the  economist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  necessarily 
come  through  a  process  of  industrial  evolution.  All  that 
society  has  to  do  is  to  recognize  and  co-operate  with  evolu- 
tion when  the  tendency  of  its  forces  has  become  evident.  A 
change  will  be  long  foreseen  and  public  opinion  will  favor  it. 
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Popular  sentiment  will  finally  come  to  be  strongly  favora- 
ble to  corporations,  as  their  necessity  as  a  link  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  true  industrial  system  becomes  more  apparent. 
The  strongest  opponents  of  great  private  monopolies  will  be 
forced  to  recognize  their  value  in  educating  the  people  up  to 
the  point  of  assuming  control  of  their  own  business,  and 
tho'  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  industries  of  the  country  may  seem  a  daring 
experiment,  the  author  of  Looking  Backward  expresses  his 
firmest  belief  that  in  the  last  half  of  the  century  the  success 
of  corporations  will  have  been  so  great  that  people  will  have 
formed  entirely  new  ideas  on  the  subject.  Experience  will 
have  shown  that  the  larger  the  business,  the  simpler  and 
more  logical  the  principles  that  can  be  applied  to  it,  "as  the 
machine  is  truer  than  the  hand,  so  the  system,  which  in 
great  concerns  does  the  work  of  the  master's  eye  in  a  small 
business,  turns  out  more  accurate  results." 

When  it  is  proposed  that  the  nation  assume  control  of  its 
own  business,  as  it  has  of  its  government,  the  proposition 
will  not  seem  impracticable;  for  the  fact  will  have  at  least 
been  perceived  that  no  business  is  so  essentially  the  public's 
as  the  industry  and  commerce  on  which  man's  livelihood  de- 
pends, and  that  to  entrust  it  to  private  persons  to  be  man- 
aged for  private  profit,  is  no  less  a  folly  than  surrendering 
the  functions  of  political  government  to  kings  and  nobles  to 
be  conducted  for  their  own  personal  glory.  Before  the  end 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  industrial  evolution  will  culmi- 
nate in  the  consolidation  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  simply  by  the  "inevitable  trend  of  things,"  the 
United  States  will  have  become  organized  as  the  one  great 
business  corporation  in  which  all  other  corporations  are  ab- 
sorbed, the  one  capitalist,  the  sole  employer,  and  the  final 
monopoly  in  the  profits  and  economies  of  which  every  citizen 
has  a  share. 

When  the  nation  becomes  the  sole  corporation  and  assumes 
control  of  all  the  capital,  the  problems  of  labor,  distribution 
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and  production  will  reach  their  solution  without  the  slight- 
est difficulty.  The  national  organization  of  labor  under  one 
direction,  completely  answers  the  once  apparently  unsolvable 
labor  question.  As  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  nation  be- 
comes sole  capitalist,  it  also  becomes  sole  employer,  and 
compels  each  citizen  to  contribute  his  share  of  industrial  or 
intellectual  services  to  the  maintenance  of  his  country. 

Bellamy's  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  labor  is  that,  The 
period  of  industrial  service  shall  be  twenty-four  years,  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  which  is  at  the  close  of  a  course 
of  education  required  for  every  citizen,  and  terminating  at 
the  age  of  forty-five.  A  certain  day  in  each  year  may  be  set 
apart  for  the  mustering  into  service  of  those  who  have 
reached  twenty-one,  and  the  mustering  out  of  those  who 
have  served  twenty-four  years. 

The  question  of  determining  what  trade  or  business  one 
shall  pursue  is  left  to  be  settled  by  each  workman  for  himself. 
Since  some  work  is  necessarily  undesirable,  all  new  recruits 
to  the  industrial  army  must  serve  for  a  certain  time  as  com- 
mon laborers,  after  which  time  every  one  is  allowed  to  elect 
a  special  vocation.  During  these  few  years  of  strict  disci- 
pline, the  common  laborer  will  be  in  no  sense  degraded  so- 
cially, and  by  this  method  of  assigning  labor,  there  will 
be  always  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  for  every  industry. 

After  the  labor  question,  naturally  follow  those  of  perhaps 
greater  importance — the  methods  of  adjusting  wages  and  of 
distributing  goods.  Since  trade  and  money  is  needed  only 
when  production  is  in  private  hands,  in  a  socialistic  state,  a 
system  of  direct  distribution  from  a  national  storehouse 
may  take  the  place  of  trade  and  the  distribution  may  be 
managed  by  the  simplest  method.  A  credit  corresponding 
to  his  share  of  the  annual  product  of  the  nation  is  given  to 
every  citizen  on  the  public  books,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year,  and  a  credit  card  issued  him  with  which  he  can  pro- 
cure at  the  public  storehouses  whatever  he  desires.  These 
credit  cards  may  be  issued  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars, 
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this  term  being  retained  as  a  symbol  of  comparing  the  val- 
ues of  products  with  one  another.  All  commodities  can  be 
as  at  present,  priced  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  value  of 
what  one  procures,  checked  off  on  the  credit  card. 

Tho'  under  this  social  system  there  will  be  nothing  exactly 
corresponding  to  wages,  the  credit  given  a  workman  at  the 
governmental  storehouse  may  answer  to  wages  with  us  and 
the  question  is  still,  "How  are  wages  regulated  ?" 

Bellamy's  argument  is  that  every  man,  simply  because  he 
is  a  man,  is  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  production;  and  he 
bases  the  justice  of  his  theory  on  his  belief  that,  altho*  some 
men  can  do  twice  as  much  work  as  others  in  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  reason  that  he  should  be  more  highly  rewarded, 
for  desert  is  amoral  question  and  "all  men  who  do  their  best 
do  the  same."  A  man  who  can  produce  twice  as  much  as 
another  with  the  same  effort,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for 
doing  so,  should  be  punished  if  he  does  not  do  so.  In  a  so- 
cialistic state,  diligence  in  service  will  be  the  only  way  to 
public  repute,  social  distinction  and  official  position,  and  it 
is  these  higher  motives  that  men  will  entertain  and  not  the 
desire  for  personal  wealth. 

In  the  socialistic  regime  our  cities  will  no  longer  be  crowded 
with  stores,  but  each  city  will  be  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  wards,  each  of  which  has  a  sample  store.  These  will 
contain  samples  of  every  conceivable  commodity,  and  on  the 
samples  will  be  marked  the  price  of  the  article.  Purchasers 
simply  select  their  goods  and  their  order  is  sent  immediately 
to  a  central  warehouse,  where  the  production  of  every  con- 
sumable good  is  carried  on.  The  warehouse  will  be  con- 
nected to  each  ward  store  by  electrical  tubes,  through  which 
all  goods  can  be  sent  in  a  few  seconds.  The  so-called  ware- 
house may  be  described  as  "a  gigantic  mill  into  the  hopper 
of  which  goods  are  being  constantly  poured  to  issue  at  the 
other  end  packages  of  pounds,  ounces,  yards,  inches,  pints 
and  gallons,  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  million  people.  This 
shows  the  marvellously  multiplied  efficiency  which  perfect 
organization  can  give  to  labor." 
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According  to  Edward  Bellamy's  scheme,  the  entire  field  of 
productive  and  constructive  industry  is  divided  into  ten 
great  departments,  each  representing  a  group  of  allied  indus- 
tries, each  particular  industry  being  in  turn  represented  by  a 
subordinate  bureau,  which  has  a  complete  record  of  the 
plant  and  force  under  its  control,  of  the  present  product  and 
means  of  increasing  it.  At  the  head  of  these  ten  great  divi- 
sions are  superintendents,  each  of  whom  has  a  large  number 
of  foremen  of  separate  guilds  reporting  to  him.  Above  the 
great  officers  who  form  his  council  is  the  general  commander 
of  industry,  who  is  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The 
president  is  chosen  from  the  heads  of  the  ten  departments 
and  is  elected  by  the  votes  of  those  persons  who  have  served 
their  required  time  in  industrial  service,  and  are,  therefore, 
considered  honorary  members  of  the  guild.  The  lower  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  president  and  before  a  man  can  become 
elligible  to  the  presidency  he  has  to  pass  through  a  number 
of  grades  of  offices,  after  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  industrial  organization. 

The  prophecy  for  this  most  wonderful  system  of  socialism 
includes  not  onlv  the  United  States,  but  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  Australia,  Mexico,  and  parts  of  South  America. 
Peaceful  relations  between  these  countries  will  be  assured 
by  a  federal  union  of  world-wide  extent,  and  the  intercourse 
and  commerce  between  the  countries  will  be  regulated  by  an 
international  council.  The  price  at  which  our  nation  supplies 
another  will  be  the  same  as  that  at  which  it  supplies  its  own 
citizens,  the  exports  and  imports  being  managed  by  the  same 
plan  used  at  the  present  day. 

It  perhaps  requires  unbounded  faith  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
ble realization  of  Edward  Bellamy's  scheme  of  Socialism;  for 
though  Socialists  of  today  are  exerting  some  influence, 
Socialism  really  belongs  to  theory  or  philosophic  speculation 
and  not  to  actual  social  development.  Should  these  plans  of 
industrial  organization,  which  Bellamy  calls  "ingeniously 
simple,"  ever  through  evolution  or  any  other  process  be  put 
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into  practice,  I  think  the  perfection  of  man  would  be  attained 
and  the  world  would  be  an  ideal  one;  for  when  the  nation 
itself  guarantees  the  nurture,  education,  and  comfortable 
maintenance  of  every  citizen  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the 
race  will  surely  be  given  unlimited  opportunity  to  improve 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  It  is  then,  I  suppose, 
that  the  numberless  promises  to  the  scientific  world  in  our 
age,  will  be  fulfilled.  No  doubt  wireless  telephone  and  tele- 
graph circuits  will  span  the  world  and  by  means  of  this  giant 
apparatus,  grand  opera  can  be  telephoned  to  private  homes. 
Indeed  our  seven  senses  will  all  be  "wired"  wirelessly.  Most 
of  us,  perhaps,  think  that  when  such  a  perfect  system  of 
society  comes  to  exist,  when  brotherly  love  is  acknowledged 
all  over  the  world,  surely  we  shall  have  entered  upon  the 
millennium.  Yet,  a  great  many  thoughtful  men  now  agree 
that  wonderful  changes  in  our  social  organization  are  por- 
tended, and  if  we  believe  this,  and  are  inclined  to  be  optimistic, 
we  shall,  of  course,  expect  only  changes  for  the  better  and 
shall  constantly 

"Pray  that  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a'  the  earth 
May  bear  the  gree  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Will  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 


A  letter  addressed  to  the  "Manager  of  Foot  Ball  Team, 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. ,"  adorned  the  bulletin 
board  recently.  It  was  from  Mercer  University,  Georgia ; 
and  its  writer,  the  manager  of  the  Mercer  team,  wants  to 
arrange  a  game  between  Trinity  and  Mercer  for  next 
Thanksgiving.  We  regret  to  admit  that  we  have  no  such 
official  at  Trinity,  and  have  no  use  for  one,  since  there  is  no 
team  for  him  to  manage.     How  long  must  these  things  be? 
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THE  BACHELOR. 

BY  JOSIAH   FREEMAN. 

The  bachelor  sat  in  his  easy  arm  chair  before  a  glowing 
fire,  with  his  head  bowed  over  a  book,  in  the  contents  of 
which  his  mind  was  now  immersed.  He  read  on  for  a  solid 
hour  almost  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  body;  then  he 
threw  the  book  to  one  side,  stretched  out  his  legs  and 
yawned.  "Oh  Lord,"  he  drawled,  "I  reckon  these  romances 
are  right  when  they  make  the  heart  the  most  important  part 
of  that  conglomeration  of  mysteries  you  call  a  human  being, 
— although  that  is  a  truth  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
jerking  the  drawbridge  from  under  every  time  it  tried  to 
enter  the  castle  of  my  brain.  After  all,  I  guess  it  is  a  mistake 
for  a  man  to  limit  his  perigrinations  to  the  realm  of  pure 
intellect."  His  eyes  wandered  to  his  book  shelves  filled  with 
philosophies,  histories,  English,  French,  and  German  litera- 
ture, bound  magazines  and  papers,  then  to  his  writing  desk 
covered  with  sheets  of  manuscript.  "Humph  !"  he  said.  His 
glance  returned  to  the  red-hot  coals,  at  which  he  gazed  in  a 
study  for  a  long  moment.  "Well,  I  might  not  have  been  so 
lonesome,"  he  at  length  muttered,  waking  from  his  reverie, 
and  smiling. 

"We  wouldn't  have  been  so  lonesome,  anyway,  if  our  little 
blue-eyed,  golden-haired  sister  hadn't  died,  would  we,  Tige  ?" 
he  said,  popping  his  fingers  behind  him.  The  noble  setter, 
thus  addressed,  came  and  rearing  up  with  his  front  feet  on 
the  chair  arm,  buried  his  nose  against  his  master's  breast 
and  whined.  "She  was  too  bright  and  nervous  to  live,  Tige," 
said  the  man,  stroking  the  animal's  neck;  "just  as  they  used 
to  say,  I  was  when  a  boy.  But  I  have  had  will  force 
enough  to  live  for  thirty  years,  and  to  make  myself  in  that 
time  not  only  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  physical  strength, 
but  an  editor  that  wields  an  influence  such  as  no  other  in  my 
section  does,  although  I  wouldn't  say  that  to  anybody  ex- 
cept you,  Tige.    But  my  sister and  the  romancers  too 
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."    He  looked  once  more  at  the  fire,  for  a  long  while,  a 

wistful  light  now  and  then  playing  in  his  eyes.  The  old  dog 
at  length  whined  again  and  rubbed  his  brown  shaggy  head 
against  the  man's  chin.  "You're  right,  Tige,"  said  the  lat- 
ter, bestirring  himself.  He  got  up  and  stretched  his  tall  form 
with  his  back  to  the  fire.  "I'm  a  fool;  of  course,  we  musn't 
think  such  nonsense  as  this.  I'll  put  the  novel  up  and  never 
read  another — at  least  for  a  year."  He  fitted  the  volume 
carefully  in  the  bookshelf.  "Now  for  my  editorial  on  the 
policy  of  our  noble  mayor  in  the  past." 

He  seated  himself  at  his  desk  and  began  to  write.  A  knock 
sounded  at  the  door  and  the  servant  announced,  "Mr. 
Ruggles,  sah,  wants  to  see  yo'."  A  frown  clouded  the  edi- 
tor's face.  "I  told  that  fellow  I  didn't  want  anymore  prop- 
ositions from  him."  he  exclaimed.  "Show  him  into  the 
office." 

He  went  into  the  office,  adjoining  his  private  room,  into 
which  John,  the  servant,  soon  ushered  a  short,  hulky  fellow, 
with  little  eyes  that  had  at  one  moment  an  uneasy,  suspici- 
ous expression  in  them;  at  the  next,  one  of  self-satisfied  cun- 
ning. The  self-satisfaction  and  cunning  seemed  to  give  way 
completely  to  uneasiness  as  the  other  motioned  him  haught- 
ily— almost  angrily —  and  without  a  word  to  a  seat. 

"Mr.  Thurston,"  began  the  visitor,  "I  have  called  once 
more  to  see  if  we  can't  get  you  to  throw  your  influence  on 
the  side  of  Parsons.  Now,  I  know  it  is  said  he  is  backed  by 
the  'guys'  of  the  city.  But  although  the  tough  element  is  all 
behind  him,  a  good  part  of  the  best  citizens  favor  him,  too, 
because  of  his  services  to  the  party,  and  because  they  don't 
believe  the  tales  about  his  understanding  with  the  grafters, 
joints  and  such.  Here's  a  fine  opportunity  for  you.  The 
whole  city  knows  you  and  trusts  you,  and  if  you  will  give 
your  support  to  Parsons,  the  best  folks  will  give  us  enough 
votes  to  elect  him.  You  see  the  game?  It'll  mean  something 
fory ." 

"Ruggles,"  said  the  other,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  speak- 
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ing  in  sharp,  decisive  tones,  "I  have  told  you  once  that  I  was 
going  to  fight  for  Mason,  and  if  the  Tribune  can  elect  him, 
it  is  going  to  do  so.  That  is  enough.  I  explained  my  rea- 
sons to  you  before,  and  they  are  now  as  they  were  then. 
Don't  mention  it  to  me  again.  You  understand  me  thor- 
oughly." 

Ruggles  rose  from  his  seat,  hesitated  in  doubt  a  moment; 
then  an  expression  of  cunning  came  over  his  countenance;  he 
approached  the  other  and  lowered  his  voice.  "I  know,  but 
you  haven't  declared  yourself  and  it  doesn't  make  much  dif- 
ference to  you  and — I  have  fifty  thousand  in  my  pocket  for 
you  if-" 

He  was  stopped  by  a  blow  in  the  mouth  that  sent  him 
reeling  across  the  room.  Recovering  his  balance,  he  clenched 
his  fists  and  rushed  at  the  editor  in  a  rage.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  waiting  for  him  with  a  smile;  he  remembered  in 
an  instant  several  of  the  old  tricks  with  the  gloves  he  used 
to  employ  when  he  was  considered  the  best  boxer  in  college. 
He  easily  avoided  the  crashing  right  hander  which  the  infu- 
riate mass  of  muscle  and  bone  sent  toward  his  head.  Then 
slipping  under  Ruggles'  arms  he  gained  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Ruggles  rushed  him;  his  right  fell  short;  Thurston 
caught  his  left  against  his  arm;  ducked  under  another  right- 
hander, and  before  his  opponent  could  regain  his  balance, 
sent  a  left  to  his  jaw  that  staggered  him.  Before  his  man 
recovered  from  the  daze,  Thurston  sent  a  right-hander  to  the 
temple,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  with  his  whole  strength. 
Ruggles  went  to  the  floor,  senseless.  The  editor  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  dragged  him  to  the  door  and  pitched  him  out. 
After  he  heard  him  get  up  and  walk  slowly  downstairs,  he 
went  back  to  his  private  room  to  his  work. 

He  started  where  he  had  left  off,  on  his  editorial.  His 
hands  were  trembling  from  the  excitement  of  the  encounter, 
but  he  tried  to  write  on  and  pay  no  attention  to  it.  Pres- 
ently he  knew  that  he  had  written  a  half-dozen  sheets  with- 
out knowing  what  was  on  them.    He  arranged  them  in 
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order  and  read  them  carefully.  "Confound  it,"  he  said,  "I 
knew  that  was  what  I  written.  This  way  of  dashing  down 
things  or  reading  with  one-half  my  mind  on  what  I  am  do- 
ing and  the  other  half  scattered  into  fine  spray  by  the  pain- 
ful jerkings  of  every  nerve  in  my  body,  and  then  having 
doubts  as  to  what  I  have  written  or  read,  I  know,  is  from 
my  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  physical  nervousness.  I  can't 
expect  to  stay  up  nearly  all  night  for  a  week  and  then  en- 
gage in  a  fight,  and  feel  perfectly  all  right  after  it.  If  I  were 
to  continue  to  work  as  hard  as  I  have  the  last  month,  I 
would  estimate  the  balance  of  my  natural  existence  at  about 
three  years." 

Ten  years  before  at  college  he  had  studied  himself  into 
nervous  prostration;  he  had  quit  school  for  a  year,  and  his 
physician  had  advised  him  that  he  must  give  up  all  work 
that  required  prolonged  confinement  and  mental  exertion. 
Thurston  had  taken  his  prescription  of  a  year's  holiday  from 
school,  laughed  at  the  rest  of  his  advice,  gone  back  to  college 
the  next  year  and  won  the  valedictory  of  his  class  as  well  as 
the  distinction  of  being  the  best  writer,  speaker,  and  gener- 
ally informed  man  in  the  student-body.  He  had  continued 
to  work  hard  from  then  and  possessed  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  well  informed  minds  as  a  result.  He  had  always, 
however,  had  an  excessive  constitutional  nervousness  to 
contend  with.  At  times  when  he  overtaxed  himself,  as  he 
had  lately,  the  strain  told  severely  on  his  health.  Sometimes 
he  had  wisdom  enough  to  shorten  his  study  hours,  and  take 
more  recreation,  but  ordinarily  he  reasoned  impetuously: 
"I  can't  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  'supremacy;'  I 
can  attain  it  only  in  the  realm  of  intellect,  and  what  if  I  do 
sacrifice  my  physical  self  some  in  doing  so?"  Two  years 
before,  his  only  sister,  who  possessed  the  same  ardent  love 
of  intellectual  exercise  as  himself,  died  in  Paris,  where  she 
had  gone  to  study  music.  Her  death,  he  knew,  was  indi- 
rectly caused  by  overwork.  She  would  forget  everything  in 
her  fervid  pursuit  of  her  art — everything  except  her  brother. 
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Many  an  hour  she  had  kept  him  from  applying  himself  to 
books  by  playing  exquisite  airs  for  him  on  the  piano,  while 
he  leaned  back  in  his  easy  chair  with  his  eyes  closed;  many  a 
time,  too,  he  had  drawn  her  away  from  her  compositions  of 
music  and  study  of  harmony  and  beguiled  her  mind  b}'  read- 
ing some  quaint  story  or  poem  he  had  written  for  her.  But 
she  was  dead  now,  and  he  had  no  one  to  beguile  him  into  a 
much  needed  rest. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "Only  ten  o'clock,"  he  said. 
"Well,  I'll  go  to  bed,  anyway,  and  make  up  for  lost  time 
tomorrow." 

The  next  morning  he  was  sitting  in  his  office,  with  his 
editorial  just  completed,  when  John  announced,  "A  lady,  sah." 
He  arose  and  bowed  her  to  a  chair.  She  was  a  beautiful 
brunette;  in  her  stately  carriage  and  regular  features  and  in 
the  easy  manner  with  which  she  responded  to  his  invitation 
for  her  to  be  seated,  he  saw  a  proud  lineage,  as  well  as  years 
of  society  life;  there  was  an  habitual  shade  of  gentle  sadness 
in  her  face,  however,  that  made  George  Thursten,  with  his 
own  past  experiences  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  a  friend  at 
once.  He  had  noticed  all  these  points,  with  the  skillfulness 
which  he  had  acquired  from  coming  in  contact  with  all 
classes  of  people,  and  had  estimated  her  age  at  twenty-five, 
by  the  time  she  had  taken  a  seat. 

"My  name  is  Adelaide  Clarkson,"  she  said,  speaking  in 
quiet,  even  tones  that  made  the  editor  admire  her  still  more. 
"I  am  connected  with  the  Georgia  Children's  Home  Society." 

She  stopped,  as  if  she  half  expected  him  to.  manifest  some 
surprise  at  what  she  said.  He  did  not,  however,  and  she 
continued:  "Mr.  Thurston,  you  are  the  editor  of  a  great 
paper  that  deals  in  its  editorials  with  political  situations 
and  policies  of  State  and  questions  of  such  recognized  magni- 
tude as  that,  and  you  may  be  loath  to  bother  yourself  with 
what  would  be  a  trifling  matter  for  you,  but  which  is  of 
much  concern  to  me, — only  an  ordinary  woman.  But  I  have 
heard  that  you  were  a  kind  man  and — "  she  hesitated,  then 
stopped. 
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"Go  on,  go  on,"  said  the  editor,  kindly;  "I  suppose  I  can 
listen  to  your  request  politely,  anyway." 

"Well,  then,  I  will,"  she  cried,  lifting  her  head  with  a  man- 
ner of  almost  defiant  resolve,  at  which  the  bachelor  smiled 
quietly  and  good-naturedly  to  himself.  "The  method  em- 
ployed in  the  Society  is  to  find  children  in  destitute  families 
and  place  them  with  people  who  are  prosperous  and  will 
look  after  them.  I  have  been  given  Atlanta  for  my  territory 
in  which  to  work  for  this  winter.  I  have  succeeded  very  well 
until  the  last  two  weeks.  The  snow  has  covered  the  ground 
deep  for  this  time;  and  it  is  that  which  has  kept  people,  I 
suppose,  from  responding  to  the  notices  I  have  put  in  the 
papers  asking  for  apprisals  from  any  who  will  take  charge 
of  children, — although  in  a  Christian  country  such  weather 
should  rather  be  reason  for  them  to  respond.  Now  there  are 
four  little  children  in  a  hut  in  this  city  whose  father  died  two 
weeks  ago,  and  whose  mother  is  almost  an  invalid  and — and 
— I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  them." 

She  stopped,  doubtfully.  Thurston  was  gazing  out  the 
window,  a  strange  smile  on  his  face,  whether  one  of  sarcasm, 
amusement,  kindness,  or — what  she  almost  believed — a  mix- 
ture of  all,  she  could  not  tell.  Presently,  he  looked  at  her 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  she  found  still  harder 
to  understand.  "MissClarkson,"  he  said,  "if  you  will  excuse 
me  for  blurting  it  out  so  suddenly  and  impolitely — all  women 
call  me  strange  and  I  reckon  I  am — I  will  say  that  I  admire 
you  very  much  for  being  in  this  kind  of  work.  There  are  so 
many  women  whose  whole  mental  life  may  be  likened  aptly 
to  a  never-ending  phalanx  of  gorgeous  butterflies.  They  live 
on  the  supposition,  apparently,  that  God  meant  all  women 
to  be  themselves  human  butterflies,  at  least  while  they  are 
as  young  as  you  are.  If  they  die  at  your  age,  after  you  get 
through  pitching  the  clods  over  their  inanimate  forms,  you 
might  say  that  you  have  covered  up  some  bright  eyes  and 
glossy  hair,  and  pretty  lips  that  used  to  let  a  gay,  musical 
laugh  escape  through  them  now  and  then;  in  fact,  altogether 
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an  attractive  little  creature;  but  isn't  that  about  all  you 
could  truthfully  say  ?  I  assure  you,  it  is  a  great  relief  to 
meet  you."    He  heaved  a  sigh  of  affected  content. 

If  she  had  been  sixteen  instead  of  twenty-five,  or  had  seen 
less  of  the  world  than  she  had,  she  would  now  have  been 
angry,  or  confused  with  pleasure  at  his  compliment — more 
likely,  the  first.  She  saw  that  he  was  watching  her  curiously 
to  see  how  she  would  take  what  he  had  said.  The  humor  of 
the  situation  forced  itself  upon  her;  her  cheeks  dimpled  with 
amusement  and  the  editor's  office  rang  with  a  peal  of 
musical  laughter  such  as  doubtless  it  never  had  before. 
"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "but  doesn't  it  strike  you,  Mr. 
Thurston,  that  as  far  as  solving  my  difficulty  for  me  is  con- 
cerned, your  string  of  pretty  words  is  just  about  as  unavail- 
ing as  that  worthless  beauty  that  you  have  just  consigned 
so  ruthlessly  to  the  grave?  Will  you  help  me  by  writing 
something  in  your  paper?" 

She  could  not  have  acted  or  replied  in  a  way  that  would 
have  pleased  the  editor  more;  he  looked  at  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  genuine  admiration  that  many  women  of  his 
acquaintance  would  have  taken  no  small  pains  to  have 
directed  toward  themselves.  The  next  moment  his  manner 
changed  to  one  of  careless  gaiety. 

"Certainly,  I'll  do  my  best,"  he  said — so  carelessly,  how- 
ever, that  she  hesitated  as  she  arose  from  her  chair.  "You 
certainly  are  strange,"  she  said;  "I  don't  know  from  your 
manner  whether  to  rely  upon — No,  I  beg  your  pardon;  of 
course  I  do;  and  I  will  call  again  tomorrow  afternoon  to 
see  what  you  have  accomplished." 

"I  reckon  I'll  have  to  relegate  our  friend,  the  mayor,  to 
second  place  in  the  editorial  columns,"  said  the  editor,  get- 
ting out  some  blank  paper,  and  dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
after  she  was  gone,  "So  here  goes  for  your  heart-rending 
wail  of  a  bachelor  over  four  little  kids  he  never  heard  of 
before.    Ha,  ha!" 

The  next  morning  people  rubbed  their  eyes  when  they  had 
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turned  the  leaves  of  the  Tribune  and  found  the  editorial  page. 
"What's  this?"  they  queried,  looking  narrowly  at  the  first 
column.  "This  must  be  a  mistake."  No,  there  it  was,  plain 
as  day,  in  great  primer  type: — 

"Friends  of  Atlanta!  Omen,  whose  fathers  hearts  the  editor 
knows  could  stir  with  courage  because  his  own  father  stood 
with  yours  in  danger  and  watched  them  perform  acts  that 
could  only  have  been  done  by  those  whose  blood  was  pulsing 
strong — we  will  see  now  if  your  hearts  can  quicken  from 
sympathy  as  nobly  as  your  fathers'  surged  with  strength 
when  they  kney  a  foe  was  before  them  to  be  conquered.  Do 
you  ask  us  why  we  have  made  the  political  article  that  you 
have  been  expecting  for  weeks  to  appear  today,  secondary 
to  this  one  ?  Then  we  will  answer:  God  forbid  that  the 
frame  work  of  our  mind  should  ever  become  so  adjusted  that 
we  will  not  throw  aside  the  deepest  production  in  order  that 
we  may  echo  when  we  hear  them,  the  cries  of  helpless  or- 
phans whom  the  people  of  this  city  are  allowing  to  suffer!" 
The  article  continued  in  graphic  language — in  ordinary  type 
from  this  point,  however — with  a  description  of  the  four 
little  ragamuffin  children,  as  the  young  lady  had  described 
them  to  Thurston,  and  concluded  with  a  masterful,  tender 
appeal  for  some  one  to  volunteer  to  save  them  from  further 
suffering — for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  at  any  rate.  Many  a 
woman  dropped  tears  upon  the  sheet  as  she  read  it;  and 
many  a  man,  too,  perceived  a  mist  stealing  before  the  printed 
page  as  he  progressed  through  the  description,  and  perhaps 
onlv  saved  himself  from  the  disgrace  of  crying  by  throwing 
down  the  paper  and  exclaiming,  "Lord!  can't  that  fellow 
write!" 

"Well,  I  succeeded  just  fairly  well,"  answered  the  editor 
carelessly  when  Miss  Clarkson  entered  his  office  and  asked 
about  the  results  of  his  editorial.  "Was  it  four  orphans  you 
said  needed  help?  Here  are  letters  from  nine  people,  some  of 
whom  I  know  very  well,  offering  to  take  charge  of  them. 
You  may  look  over  them  and  make  your  selections." 
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"Oh,  thank  you!"  she  cried,  "I  could  never  express  my 
appreciation,  Mr.  Thurston,  and  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"Oh,  talk  about  the  weather,"  he  said;  "look  how  the  snow 
is  falling!" 

A  moment  later,  when  she  turned  from  looking  out  the 
window,  she  met  his  gaze  fixed  steadily  upon  her.  All  the 
mockery  was  gone  from  his  face,  and  in  its  place  was  an  ex- 
pression of  simple  honesty,  kindness,  and  chivalrous  courtesy. 

"Miss  Clarkson,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  kind  of  me  to  ask  it 
under  the  present  circumstances,  and  just  after  I  have  done 
you  a  little  favor,  but  will  you  allow  me  to  call  on  you  at 
your  home?" 

"Why,  I  would  be  glad  to,"  she  answered,  getting  up  as  if 
to  go,  and  hesitating;  "but,  really,  since  it  is  I  who  am  call- 
ing on  you  right  now,  although  on  a  purely  business  affair, 
and  I  never  saw  you  bef— yet  you — I — I  don't  know  what  to 
say,  Mr.  Thurston." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  he  said  smiling,  "convention,  convention, 
simply  a  means  of  fate  to  i  nflict  us  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  helplessness  of  human  beings.  I  never  pay  any  attention 
to  it,  Miss  Clarkson.  It  defeats  the  ends  of  justice  some- 
times, and  frequently  the  ends  of  mercy,  as  it  will  in  this 
case  certainly  if  you  refuse  to  allow  me  to  call." 

"Well,  then,"  she  said  laughing,  "I  guess  I  will  have  to 
let  you  come;  and" — simply — "I  will  be  very  glad." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said — then  stopped.  There  came  into  his 
mind  at  that  moment  a  remembrance  of  the  time,  ten  years 
before,  when  he  had  studied  himself  into  nervous  prostration 
and  had  come  home  from  college  a  nervous  wreck — of  the 
decision  he  had  reached  there  that  he  would  never  marry 
until  he  regained  perfect  health — of  his  slavish  application  to 
mental  tasks  day  and  night  since  a  year  later  when  he  had 
re-entered  school,  and  of  his  extreme  nervousness  still- 
aggravated  always  by  his  strenuous  labor  and  neglect  to 
take  proper  recreation.  Perhaps  he  was  wrong  to  take  such 
a  determination,  but  it  was  George  Thurston  exactly,  hav- 
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ing  taken  it  never  to  break  it.  Something  seemed  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  went  to  see  this  woman  many  times,  he  would  be 
in  love  with  her.  Why  should  he  go  at  all  only  to  find  it 
harder  to  keep  from  going  again? 

"Miss  Clarkson,  will  you  pardon  me,"  he  asked,  "if  after 
asking  leave  to  visit  you,  I  never  come?" 

"Well,  he  certainly  is  strange,"  she  thought.  She  was 
beautiful — Thurston  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  one  so 
beautiful,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  with  such  a 
strong  character  reflected  in  her  face — as  she  stood  looking 
down  upon  him,  in  doubt  as  to  whether  to  be  offended  or 
not,  her  black  eyes  now  flashing  with  pride,  now  softening 
with  wcnder.  She  had  been  a  favorite  in  society  for  many 
years,  however;  had  been  well  acquainted  with  men  of  all 
qualities;  and  now  saw  in  the  flaming  eyes  and  tightened 
lips  of  the  man  before  her  an  honest  distress  that  was  far  re- 
moved from  wanton  churlishness. 

"Why,  certainly  not,"  she  said  gently.     "Good  evening." 

The  bachelor  remained  for  a  long  time  after  she  was  gone, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  arms  upon  the  desk.  He  explained 
to  himself  that  he  had  been  working  very  hard  before  the 
young  lady  came  in,  that  he  was  tired  and  would  give  his 
brain  a  little  rest  before  he  resumed  his  occupation.  He  was 
aroused  at  last  by  the  touch  of  a  cold  snout  upon  his  hand. 

"Ho,  ho,"  he  cried,  sitting  up;  "Tige!  How  did  you  get 
in  here,  sir?  I  told  John  to  keep  you  out  of  my  office.  Leave 
at  once,  sir!"  The  old  dog  responded  to  this  command  by 
calmly  placing  his  fore  feet  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair  and 
trying  to  get  his  nose  to  his  master's  face. 

"Well,  since  you  won't  go  away,"  said  the  bachelor,"  I 
will  have  to  amuse  you  by  telling  you  what  I  was  thinking 
of  when  you  entered.  I  was  thinking  of— er — er — let's  see — . 
Oh,  yes;  I  was  thinking  of  an  article  which  I  am  going  to 
write  for  the  next  Sunday  number  of  the  Tribune.  This  is 
an — er — account— a  sort  of  stirring  biographical  sketch,  so  full 
of  soliloquies  and  speeches  that  you  might  call  it  a  short 
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play  with  directions  to  the  actors  thrown  in  with  the  talk. 
It  is  sorter  on  the  light  order,  to  go  into  the  amusement  sec- 
tion; but  nevertheless,  there  is  a  little  moral  hidden  under  its 
flippancy  that  will  almost,  not  quite,  peep  out.  The  object 
will  be  to  prove  that  it  is  in  that  mysterious  and  unmapped 
region,  the  human  mind,  and  not  in  external  situations, 
that  happiness  originates.  Here's  the  plot,  which  will,  of 
course,  be  lightened  up  and  elaborated  by  the  acts  and 
speeches  of  the  characters:  A  young  man  in  college  who 
knows  that  he  is  bright,  has  most  pleasant  dreams  every  day, 
of  the  time  when  he  shall  be  an  editor  and  a  leader,  recog- 
nized for  his  ability  by  everbody — and  in  fact  a  fine  writer. 
After  leaving  college,  he  attains  all  the  success  he  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  yet  doesn't  find  himself  as  happy  then  as  he 
was  when  he  was  dreaming  of  success  in  college.  That's  all. 
Doesn't  that  prove  that  the  most  intense  happiness  is  for  the 
man  who  is  the  most  skillful  dreamer.  Any  love  or  ladies  in 
the  play,  do  you  ask?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Now,  what  are  you 
looking  at  me  in  that  way  for,  Tige?  This  article  for  the 
Tribune  is  exactly  what  I  was  thinking  of  when  you  inter- 
rupted me,  and  I  have  told  it  to  you  exactly  as  I  had 
planned  it." 

A  moment  later  John  heard  the  call  bell  ring,  and  coming 
to  the  door,  found  his  employer  patting  the  old  dog's  head, 
but  looking  at  him  with  affected  displeasure. 

"John,"  said  the  bachelor,  "take  this  animal  out  of  here. 
He  looks  like  he  wants  to  doubt  everything  I  say.  I  believe 
he  would  call  me  a  liar,  if  he  could  speak." 
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Assistant  Editor. 


In  the  history  of  North  Carolina  there  have  been  few  peri- 
ods in  which  the  progress  of  events  has  been  as  rapid  as  in 
the  last  decade.  We  who  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  going  on,  are  often  unconscious  of 
what  has  really  taken  place  and  of  what  is  happening  around 
us  now,  but  we  only  need  a  gentle  hint  to  awaken  us  to  the 
facts.  Old  things  are  passing  away  and  all  things  are  be- 
coming new.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  old  is  left  behind  to 
mar  the  glittering  array  of  the  new  order  of  affairs,  both  in 
education  and  in  politics.  The  aristocratic  idol,  Tradition, 
has  lost  its  prestige.  Its  few  remaining  worshipers  live  in  a 
vague  dreamland  of  ancient  glory,  and  console  themselves 
by  recounting  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors;  but  the  forceful 
man  of  to-day,  forgetting  the  past,  is  advancing  rapidly  to 
a  state  of  educational  and  political  emancipation. 

The  aristocratic  idea  both  in  education  and  politics,  until 
recently,  held  sway  in  this  state  for  a  century.  Education 
was  for  the  favored  and  well-to-do.  In  the  general  educa- 
tional scheme,  the  man  who  was  most  in  need  of  education 
was  forgotten.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  feeble  attempt  to 
establish  public  schools  just  before  the  Civil  War;  but  any- 
thing like  higher  education  for  the  common  people  was  not 
thought  of  by  the  leaders  in  the  aristocratic  system.  And 
the  poor  man  himself  in  his  wildest  and  most  exalted  mo- 
ments, never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.    He  was  content  and 
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even  very  much  gratified  if  his  children  could  make  sure  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  proficiency  in  "Readin',  Ritin'  and  Rith- 
metic.''  The  sons  of  judges,  generals,  colonels  and  govern- 
ors, and  also  of  a  few  less  fortunate  people,  went  to  the 
University,  which  was  the  centre  of  educational  culture  in 
the  state.  Naturally,  in  the  minds  of  this  favored  class, 
there  grew  up  around  the  place  a  kind  of  halo  which,  to  this 
day,  is  still  glimmering  among  the  ideas  of  certain  belated 
individuals  who  can  see  the  real  merits  of  neither  the  Univer- 
sity nor  any  other  school.  In  this  educational  system,  the 
essential  point  is  that  it  was  aristocratic,  and  it  is  significant 
that  to-day  North  Carolina  has  no  great  scholars,  no  great 
libraries,  and  no  reading  public  sufficient  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  book  publishers. 

In  the  political  sphere  of  action,  we  find  that  Colonel  So- 
and-So's  son  became  judge,  and  Governor  So:and-So's  son 
became  a  colonel,  and  Judge  So-and-So's  son  became  gov- 
ernor. There  was  a  large  class  of  common  people,  not 
"trashy,"  but  strong  and  sturdy,  who  supported  and  in  a 
manner  worshipped  this  aristocracy.  In  the  Civil  War  these 
common  people  supported  the  aristocratic  government 
through  four  years  of  terrible  hardship  and  privation,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  long  conflict,  took  up  again  the  burdens  of  life. 
The  slaves  were  freed  and  almost  all  the  property  destroyed, 
and  the  aristocrats  were  without  a  means  of  support,  so 
they  cast  about  for  a  refuge.  The  state  offices  were  the  most 
easily  accessible,  and  they  fastened  themselves  on  them  like 
barnacles.  The  Democratic  party  was  made  their  stock  in 
trade  and  they  worked  industriously  to  keep  it  under  their 
control.  They  injected  no  new  ideas  into  it,  for  they  had 
none.  For  twenty-five  years  the  party  remained  absolutely 
at  a  standstill. 

Then  in  1894,  the  Republicans  and  Populists  co-operated; 
and  the  result  was  the  fusion  victory,  which  was  doubly  use- 
ful to  the  Democrats,  for  it  broke  the  hold  of  the  old  aristo- 
crats on  the  party  and  forced  upon  it  new  issttes.    After  four 
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years  of  fusion  rule,  the  Democrats  again  came  into  power; 
but  at  this  time  they  were  entirely  a  different  set  of  men 
from  the  Democrats  before  1894.  Young  men  now  lead  the 
party,  men  like  Charles  B.  Aycock  and  F.  M.  Simmons,  who 
have  given  it  new  life  and  new  vigor,  and  appealed  to  the 
people  on  educational  and  progressive  lines,  and  not  simply 
from  the  standpoint  of  prejudice.  An  educational  revival 
has  taken  hold  of  the  people,  and  they  are  demanding,  in 
place  of  the  old  aristocratic  system,  an  educational  scheme 
in  which  every  child  of  the  commonwealth  shall  have  an 
equal  place. 

Thus,  we  see  the  passing  of  the  aristocrats  from  politics 
and  education.  Possibly  less  rapidly,  but  just  as  surely, 
they  are  losing  their  prominence  in  social  life.  Bill  Arp, 
characterizing  poor  men  who  once  held  high  social  position, 
says:  "They  are  looked  upon  as  good  stock  and  thorough- 
bred, but  withdrawn  from  the  turf.  Their  daughters  carry 
a  high  head  and  a  flashing  eye,  stand  up  square  on  their 
postern  joints,  and  chafe  under  the  bits."  This  class  lost 
their  wealth  in  the  Civil  War  and  their  political  prestige  in 
the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party.  No  class 
without  one  of  those  two  requisites  can  retain  the  ascen- 
dency in  society  long;  so  now  the  old  leaders  are  giving 
place  to  men  who  have  the  money  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion. While  wealthy  men  are  not  necessarily  cultured  men, 
yet  wealth  is  essential  to  culture;  and  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  wealthy  men  have  the  means  and  leisure  for  the  culti- 
vation of  a  knowledge  of  social  usages  as  well  as  of  intellec- 
tual things.  The  man  whose  grandfather  was  a  plow  hand 
now  goes  armed  with  the  fashionable  card  case  and  knows 
what  to  do  with  its  contents.  He  can  eat  pudding  without 
giving  too  much  leeway  to  his  spoon,  and  he  knows  exactly 
how  many  degrees  the  angle  must  be  at  which  he  brings  his 
fork  to  his  mouth.  Anywhere  you  take  him,  he  is  able  to 
hold  his  own  with  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  aristocrats, 
and  he  has  an  advantage  in  that  he  is  not  hampered  by  pride 
of  family  traditions. 
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The  changes  which  we  have  noted  in  the  foregoing,  point 
unmistakably  to  a  not  far  distant  day  when  there  will  be  two 
strong  political  parties  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  general 
breakdown  of  the  restraint  of  traditions,  men  are  seeking 
new  political  affiliations.  In  the  rural  districts  especially 
there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  party  in  power,  mainly  be- 
cause it  is  the  party  in  power.  The  name  "Radical,"  once 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  is  scarcely  ever  heard,  and  men 
are  called  Republicans.  In  voting  for  county  officers,  there 
is  exhibited  an  independent  spirit  which  will  show  itself  in 
the  selection  of  state  officials  as  soon  as  the  people  learn  a 
little  more  about  state  offices.  Old  time  Democrats  are  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  the  county  government;  and  men, 
who  have  never  scratched  a  ticket  and  who  stood  by  the 
party  in  1894  and  1896,  when  the  wave  of  Populism  was 
sweeping  over  the  state,  say  they  will  no  longer  vote  for  the 
so-called  "courthouse  rings."  In  these  things  we  see  the 
foregleam  of  a  brighter  day  for  North  Carolina,  when  we 
will  have  two  respectable  parties  pretty  evenly  matched. 
Then  we  will  have  a  chance  to  develop  strong  men;  then  the 
people  will  be  appealed  to  with  sound  argument  and  not 
with  prejudice;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect 
a  proper  development  of  our  educational  system.  L. 
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The  cover  of  the  Criterion  is  very  attractive.  The  contents 
for  January,  however,  are  not  so  inviting  as  the  cover  is  at- 
tractive. "Trifles  Make  Perfection,  but  Perfection  is  no 
Trifle,"  is  rather  a  disconnected  contribution  on  Michael 
Angelo,  Milton,  and  others.  Development  of  such  subjects 
requires  volumes  and  cannot  be  limited  to  several  pages. 
"A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Discovery  of  Radium,"  is  too  brief  to 
give  us  any  clear  idea  of  the  subject.  "Hallam's  Disappoint- 
ment," is  a  rather  poorly  developed  story.  It  is  alove  story 
of  course,  in  the  very  beginning  of  which  we  find  Hallam  en- 
ergetically making  love  to  Margaret.  After  several  short 
paragraphs,  the  writer  introduces  the  marriage  of  this 
couple.  In  equally  as  short  a  space,  she  caused  Margaret  to 
mysteriously  disappear,  without  saying  "they  lived  happ}' 
ever  afterwards,"  which  makes  the  story  somewhat  inter- 
esting for  this  omission.  The  poetry  in  the  Criterion  is  bet- 
ter than  the  fiction.  The  few  lines  entitled  "Autumn"  are 
very  good. 

The  Red  and  White  for  January  comes  to  us  with  onl}-  one 
piece  of  fiction,  entitled  the  "Shadow  of  a  Tragedy,"  which 
is  better  than  the  fiction  usually  contained  in  this  magazine. 
The  Red  and  White  would  do  well  to  do  away  with  some  of 
its  departments,  of  which  they  have  no  small  number,  and 
give  room  for  more  fiction. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  improvement  in  the  Southwestern 
University  Magazine.    The  January  number  is  one  of  the 
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best  the  editors  have  issued  since  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term.  In  "A  Fatal  Bargain,"  the  author  displays  very  forci- 
bly his  imaginative  powers  in  his  descriptions.  This  story 
is  very  interesting  and  would  be  a  great  deal  more  so,  had 
he  not  continued  it.  We  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  plan  to 
have  continued  stories  in  college  magazines.  The  debate  on 
the  question,  Resolved:  "That  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Single  State,"  is 
interesting  and  instructive.  "Our  Southern  Hero,"  is  rather 
a  much  worn  subject,  but  it  is  always  interesting  to  South- 
erners. The  "Ode  to  Tennyson"  is  well  worth  reading.  This 
magazine  is  lacking  in  poetry.  Spring  is  fast  approaching 
now,  and  the  South  western  should  fall  in  line  for  this  kind 
of  work. 

We  did  not  receive  the  January  issue  of  the  State  Normal 
Magazine.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  confusion  of  the 
recent  fire.  We  deeply  sympathize  with  our  sister  institution 
in  her  recent  loss.  The  Normal  Magazine  ranks  among  the 
best  of  our  exchanges  from  female  colleges.  It  always  con- 
tains some  good  poetry  and  fiction,  while  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  magazine  show  the  careful  work  of  their  respect- 
ive editors. 

For  a  college  magazine  to  be  a  success,  it  must  necessarily 
contain  some  poetry.  The  Blue  and  Gold  failed  to  meet  this 
necessity  in  its  January  issue.  The  magazine  contains  sev- 
eral pieces  of  fiction  in  this  number,  the  plots  of  which  are 
lacking  in  development.  "The  Negro  and  the  South,"  is  a 
subject,  which  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  growing  tiresome. 
The  writer  may  have  solved  the  race  problem,  and  we  hope 
he  did;  we  must  confess,  however,  we  did  not  read  his  solu- 
tion. 


He  who  courts  and  runs  away 
Shall  live  to  court  another  day; 
But  he  who  weds  and  courts  girls  still 
Shall  get  into  Court  against  his  will. 

— Exchange. 
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"ON  A  PAR." 

A  maiden  fair  was  bending  o'er 

A  book  of  Math,  one  day, 

And  one  who  stood  near  heard  her  sigh 

And  very  wisely  say: 

"Why,  did  you  ever  ? 
Just  look  here 
And  notice  the  connexion 
That  I  have  found  be- 
Tween  old  Math- 
Ematics  and  Complexion. 

"The  first  few  years  of  Math,  are  pure 
And  also  of  complexion; 
In  after  years  they're  both  applied — 
And  that  is  the  connexion." 

— Emory  and  Henry  Era. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

With  purple  streakings,  intermixed  with  gold, 
The  dying  sunset  glow  lights  up  the  west, 

And  gentle  breezes,  speaking  to  the  soul, 
Tell  me  of  thee,  my  love,  and  gentle  rest. 

In  memories  of  thee,  first  love,  I  joy, 
And  thoughts  of  thee  still  in  my  mind  abide; 

And  I  ma}r  quaff  their  beaded  nectar  sweet 
When  busy  day  is  o'er  at  eventide. 

'Twas  thou  who  taught  my  tottering  feet  the  way, 
And  watched  my  steps  with  yearning  and  with  pride — 

And  taught  my  little  hands  to  clasp  in  prayer 
When  playful  day  was  o'er  at  eventide. 

With  golden  splendor  in  thy  western  sky, 
Thy  sun  has  set,  thy  soul  has  gone  to  rest — 

May  I,  too,  live  a  life  of  love  like  thine, 
And  have  a  clear,  bright  setting  in  my  west. 

— Randolph-Macon  Monthly. 
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THE  POET  LAUREATE. 

BY   '06 

A  tigress  wild  named  Laurie 

Departed  from  the  Zoo; 
She  wandered  through  the  country; 

A  poet  walked  there  too. 

When  Laurie  was  recaptured 
Shoe  strings  hung  on  her  claws, 

And  masticated  breeches 
Were  trailing  from  her  jaws. 

The  people  missed  their  poet 

But  'twas  a  lucky  fate, 
For  he  became  thereafter 

The  poet  laureate. 

A  FRESHMAN'S  HEAVEN. 

When  to  Paradise  I  voyage  far  beyond  the  summer  seas, 
When  I  rise  to  heights  celestial,  where  the  gods  recline  at  ease. 
May  my  soul,  of  books  long  weary,  there  enjov  a  heavenly 

rest, 
Where  no  themes  nor  mathematics  can  disturb  mv  peaceful 

breast. 

1  am  longing  for  an  Eden  where  sweet  sleep  and  rest  abound; 
Not  where  earthly  arcs  unfinished  change  to  Heaven's  perfect 
round. 
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And  I  trust,  if  involution  be  a  future  task  of  mine, 

That  the  series  for  expansion  will  contain  no  minus  sign. 

Philosophic  poets  teach  us,  that  which  was  again  shall  be, 
And  conditions  ante-Babel,  we  perchance  again  shall  see; 
When  there'll  blend  in  one  pure  language,  Choctaw,  Aztec, 

and  Hindu — 
First  year  French   will  be  no  longer:   all  the  world  will 

"Parlez-vous." 

Great  and  small  will  there  be  equal;  present, past  and  future, 

one; 
There  we'll  search  no  musty  records,  seeking  what  great  men 

have  done. 
We  shall  know  each  other  better  at  the  rolling  of  the  mist, 
And  there'll  be  no  curious  quizzing  as  to  "  Wer  das  Fraulein 

ist." 

Since  there  is  a  daily  record  as  to  how  vre  mortals  live, 
Heaven's  wise  old  Head-Professor  will  have  no  exam's  to 

give; 
And  the  earthly  "profs"  can't  give  them  in  that  region  of 

the  blest, 
For  "the  wicked  cease  their  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 

rest."  —Poet  of '07. 


With  knowing  look  and  bob  of  head 

The  pompous  D.  D.  gravely  said: 
"In  this  interpretation  quite  likely  you  will  see 
None  of  the  commentators  will  just  agree  with  me." 
The  benediction  over,  the  people  left  in  haste, 
Except  an  old  black  mammy,  who  said  with  beaming  face: 
"I  heard  you  tell  dese  white  folks  what  sholy  mus'  be  true, 
Dat  dese  here  common  taters  don'  jes'  agree  with  you. 
De  Shepherd  mus'  be  healthy  ter  chase  de  frisky  lam's; 
So  Brudder  Smith  I'll  fetch  yer  some  fine  Verginny  yams." 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Department. 
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With  bright  prospects  and  promise,  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
meeting  of  this  year  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January 
10th.  The  hall  of  our  association  was  crowded  with  a 
large  number  of  the  student  body,  before  whom  Mr.  L.  P. 
Howard,  '03,  one  of  the  ex-presidents  of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
spoke.  The  line  of  his  thought  was  the  purity  of  college  life; 
Mr.  Howard  convinced  his  hearers  of  the  necessity,  difficulty 
and  possibility  of  a  pure,  brave  and  successful  Christian  life 
in  colleges.  All  present  were  very  much  encouraged  and 
showed  their  high  appreciation.  After  his  address  a  motion 
to  purchase  a  new  organ  for  our  hall  was  unanimously  car- 
ried, and  subscriptions  were  immediately  taken  up,  which 
amounted  to  about  $60.00.  We  are  also  grateful  for  the 
favors  shown  by  the  faculty  in  this  work. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Rexford,  '06,  a  native  of  California,  was  a  wel- 
come speaker  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting,  Sunday  after- 
noon, January  17th.  His  eloquent  presentation  of  the  Value 
of  Individuality,  was  one  very  successful  in  appealing  to  his 
fellow  students.  It  was  a  sincere  and  brave  utterance. 
Truly,  the  originality  of  character  and  individualitv  of  man- 
hood, are  much  neglected  everywhere  today.  This  moral 
and  spiritual  weakness  is  more  injurious  than  the  disgusting 
slavishness  of  intellect.  This  strong  appeal  of  Mr.  Rexford 
is,  therefore,  very  timely  and  worth  thinking  about.  With 
the  serious  nature  of  his  talk,  the  speaker  united  an  easv  de- 
livery and  his  address  was  a  pleasure  to  all. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Meeting  of  the  fourth  Sunday  was  held  in 
behalf  of  the  mission  study  department.  A  special  address 
was  given  by  Prof.  Flowers  for  the  occasion.  The  subject 
which  the  professor  dealt  with  was,  "The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  Upon  the  Missionary  Movement."  It  was  quite  a 
new  topic  and  a  large  crowd  of  his  pupils  and  friends  listened 
to  him.  He  briefly,  but  carefully  discussed  the  influence  of 
sea  power,  first  upon  international  commerce,  colonization, 
national  activity,  and  then  upon  the  tendency  of  missionary 
spirit.  Thus,  he  called  our  attention  to  the  practical  and 
significant  service  of  the  sea  power  for  the  cause  of  humanity. 
We  all  enjoyed  his  address  that  afternoon,  and  are  anxious 
to  hear  him  again. 

The  majority  of  those  who  were  present  in  our  meeting 
that  Sunday  afternoon,  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  the 
beautified  hall  of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  hall  and  parlor  which 
were  given  to  us  some  weeks  ago,  have  been  papered  and 
seem  quite  different  places.  This  material  change  explains 
nothing  but  the  generosity  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  college 
authorities;  and  our  appreciation  and  gratefulness  to  the 
latter  will  be  shown  through  our  future  activity  and  useful- 
ness. 

Mr.  Mark  Levy,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Gospel  of  Circumcision,  kindly  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  speak  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  31st.  He  is  a  converted  English  Jew, 
who  has  spent  most  of  his  time  in  England  and  Australia 
before  he  came  to  this  country.  In  the  latter  place  he  has 
found  valuable  opportunities  to  render  Christian  service  to 
his  own  race  and  the  Gentiles.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  was  al- 
most filled  with  his  listeners,  whom  the  Jewish  convert 
deeply  impressed  with  his  earnest  faith  and  his  instructive 
as  well  as  pleasant  speech.  We  all  appreciate  his  visit  and 
talk  to  us,  and  will  not  fail  to  remember  his  people  who  are 
wandering  astray  all  over  the  world. 
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The  association  wishes  to  hold  its  yearly  series  of  meet- 
ings, beginning  the  last  of  February,  or  as  near  that  time  as 
possible.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  secure  a  good 
man  to  conduct  the  services,  and  we  hope  during  these  meet- 
ings to  see  some  of  our  friends,  at  least,  yield  to  Christ,  and 
to  see  all  become  stronger  in  faith  and  in  purpose  to  serve 
God  and  their  fellowmen. 

There  are  movements  on  foot  for  futher  improving  the  hall. 
Electric  lights  will  be  put  in,  and  the  platform  will  be  made 
larger;  while  it  is  our  purpose  to  adorn  the  walls  with  pic- 
tures and  perhaps,  some  missionary  charts  and  maps.  Still 
other  improvements  may  be  made,  but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  give  them  in  detail,  just  yet.  The  little  parlor  will  be  used 
we  think,  as  a  game  room,  where  all  students  may  amuse 
themselves  during  inclement  weather,  and  as  a  place  for  con- 
ference with  speakers  who  may  wish  to  talk  to  the  students 
individually. 

Altogether,  we  feel  that  the  Association  is  making  good 
progress  materially,  and  we  trust  that  the  prosperity  along 
this  line  is  only  an  earnest,  a  good  harbinger,  of  the  spiritual 
development  of  each  man  throughout  the  year. 
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WOMBLE, 


Manager. 


Mr.  F.  D.  Swindell,  class  1903,  has  been  elected  Professor 
of  English  in  Weaverville  College.  Since  his  graduation  at 
Trinity,  Mr.  Swindell  has  been  a  graduate  student  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Mr.  Bruce  Craven,  a  former  student  at  Trinity,  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Charlotte  Observer. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Liles,  class  1899,  is  Superintendent  of  the  Randle- 
man  Graded  School. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cowan,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Trinity,  is  now  in  business 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Scroggs,  class  1902,  spent  a  few  days  with  his 
friends  on  the  Park  recently.  He  is  now  studying  law  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Few  on  the  campus  again.  As  men- 
tioned in  the  last  issue  of  the  Archive,  he  was  unable  to 
resume  his  work  immediately  after  Christmas,  on  account  of 
trouble  with  his  eyes. 

We  are  also  glad  to  see  Dr.  Bassett  in  the  History  room 
once  more,  after  suffering  for  several  weeks  with  rheumatism. 

The  Glee  Club  has  begun  once  more  to  give  after-supper 
entertainments  in  the  old  Chapel  for  the  special  benefit  of 
Professors  Durham  and  Perrow. 

The  College  lost  a  strong  friend  in  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
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Slater,  who  died  January  31.  He  was  always  interested  in 
everything  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  College.  We  extend 
to  the  bereaved  ones  our  warmest  sympathies. 

Emory  College  has  submitted  the  following  question  for 
the  debate  with  Trinity:  "Resolved,  That  it  would  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  substitute 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only  for  the  present  high  protective 
tariff."  Trinity  has  chosen  the  affirmative.  The  speakers 
from  Emory  will  be  Messrs.  Harry  S.  Strozier  and  Robert  S. 
Parker;  from  Trinity,  Messrs.  L.  P.  Howard  and  J.  P. 
Frizzelle.  This  debate  will  be  held  in  Oxford,  Ga.,  during  the 
Easter  holidays. 

The  subject  for  debate  with  Randolph-Macon  is:  "Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  abandon  its  present  protective 
policy  and  levy  a  tariff  for  revenue  only."  Randolph-Macon 
has  the  affirmative.  The  speakers  from  Trinity  will  be 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Womble  and  G.  H.  Smith;  from  Randolph- 
Macon,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Ellison  and  T.  L.  Kibler.  This  debate 
will  be  held  in  Durham,  Saturday  evening,  April  16. 

Dr.  George  B.  Pegram,  class  1895,  Instructor  in  Physics  in 
Columbia  University,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  "The  Year's  Work  with  Radium." 
The  press  reports  say:  "The  most  marvellous  exhibition  of 
the  strange  power  of  radium — a  machine  that  is  perpetual  in 
its  action,  theoretically — that  ever  was  given  in  this  or  any 
other  city,  according  to  scientists,  was  presented  last  night 
at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Professor  George 
B.  Pegram,  of  Columbus  University."  The  discoverv  "is  a 
radium  vacuum  tube  machine,  which  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  perpetual  motion  yet  devised.  Radium's  activity  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated  by  any  physical  instrument  to  de- 
crease. So  far  as  is  known  this  machine  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  run  indefinitely,  until  the  propelling  machinery 
is  exhausted." 
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THE   LIFE  OF  NATHANIEL  MACON. 

BY  JULIAX   BLA.VCHARD. 

William  E.  Dodd's  life  of  Nathaniel  Macon  should  be  of 
especial  interest  to  North  Carolinians.  Dr.  Dodd  is  the  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Randolph-Macon  College,  and  his  book 
is  from  the  press  of  Edwards  &  Broughton,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
thus  making  it  a  distinctly  southern  production.  The  writ- 
ing of  this  biography  evidently  involved  an  immense  amount 
of  careful  and  pains-taking  work,  the  materials  for  the  most 
part  being  collected  from  private  letters  and  public  docu- 
ments. The  author  deserves  much  praise  for  the  result  of 
his  labors.  The  history  of  North  Carolina  and  her  eminent 
men  has  been  very  incompletely  written,  much   of  it  not 
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written  at  all;  and  such  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature 
on  this  subject  should  be  heartily  welcomed. 

In  the  preface  to  his  book  the  author  says  that,  "In  draw- 
ing the  outlines  of  Macon's  life,  a  cursory  review  of  the  history 
of  North  Carolina  has  also  been  made,  which  will  scarce  be 
taken  amiss  by  those  who  appreciate  the  present  state  of 
history  writing  in  this  section  of  the  country. ' '     We  all  know 
what  this  means,  and  we  can  better  appreciate  his  "cursory 
review  of  the  history  of  North  Carolina"  during  Macon's 
time.    His  short  chapter  on  North  Carolina  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  succeeding  one  on  Macon  in  the  army,  are 
both  especially  good  as  history,  and  reveal  clearly  and  con- 
cisely the  state's  part  in  the  revolution  as  we  have  not  seen 
it  written  elsewhere.    Our  ideas  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
that  period  of  our  history  are  likely  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  picture  he  draws  of  those  times,  and  the  reading  of  these 
first  chapters  is  made  all  the  more  interesting.     The  book  is 
also  particularly  valuable  for  the  information  it  contains  on 
the  history  of  political  parties  in  this  country  up  to  1835, 
and  for  the  light  thrown  on  national  politics  and  the  lives  of 
public  men  with  whom  Macon  came  in  contact.     Many 
great  and  remarkable  men,  of  whom  we  have  scarcely  heard 
before,   and  whose  lives  would  make  intensely  interesting- 
biographies  if  they  could  be  written,  are  here  touched  upon 
at  some  length.    It  would  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  give 
here  a  brief  sketch  of  Macon's  life,  with  a  few  quotations 
from  Prof.  Dodd's  book. 

The  Macon  family  originally  came  over  from  France  and 
settled  in  Virginia.  Gideon  Macon,  the  father  of  Nathaniel, 
emigrated  to  upper  North  Carolina  in  the  early  thirties  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  built  "Macon  Manor,"  in  Warren 
county,  on  "the  southside  of  Roanoke,"  as  that  region  was 
known  then.  It  is  stated  that  "the  Macon  manor  was  the 
first  house  in  the  new  country  which  boasted  the  superior 
advantage  of  glass  windows."  Nathaniel,  the  sixth  child, 
was  born  here  December  17,  1758.    He  was  only  five  years 
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of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  his  young  son  con- 
siderable property  by  his  will. 

While  a  boy,  Nathaniel  attended  a  private  school  not  far 
from  his  home,  taught  by  Mr.  Charles  Pettigrew,  ancestor 
of  our  great  confederate  general  of  the  same  name;  but 
whether  he  was  a  promising  student  is  not  certain.  How- 
ever, it  is  said  that  he  was  always  ambitious  to  goto  college. 
An  early  and  certain  trait  of  his  character  was  his  modesty. 
"He  was  never  conscious  of  his  own  importance,  not  even 
when  he  was  an  undisputed  leader  in  North  Carolina  and 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress.  He 
seems  to  have  been  frank,  high-toned,  self-possessed,  even  in 
early  life— a  sort  of  man-boy,  the  youngster  who  sat  with 
grown-up  people  on  long  Sunday  evenings  and  talked  of 
crops  and  negroes  and  politics,  instead  of  swimming  in  some 
forbidden  mill-pond  or  stealing  watermelons,  as  occasion 
offered;  not  just  the  boy  we  should  admire,  no  matter  how 
much  his  soberness  and  premature  judgment  promised  as  to 
his  future.  He  never  yielded  to  temptations,  though  he  early 
learned  to  drink  great  gourdfuls  of  whiskey;  never  knew 
vice,  though  his  'brother  John'  was  the  greatest  scape-grace 
in  the  country;  and  never,  like  Jefferson,  wrote  sickly  love 
epistles  to  country  lasses." 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  college  at  Princeton, 
"the  college  of  New  Jersey,"  as  it  was  then  called,  where 
most  North  Carolina  boys  and  many  of  the  Virginians  went 
in  those  days.  But  his  career  as  a  student  here  is  almost  a 
blank  to  us.  Prof.  Dodd  concludes  that  "his  education, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  was  good — not  broad,  but 
substantial,  sufficient  for  entrance  upon  the  study  of  any  of 
the  professions.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  he  was 
illiterate,  that  he  could  not  write  English  correctly.  This 
is  not  true,  though  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  he  wrote  with 
ease  and  fluency." 

The  school  was  closed  during  the  war  and  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  North  Carolina  and  took  up  the  study  of  law. 
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He  did  not  enlist  in  the  army  until  May  12,  1780,  but  he 
served  there  without  pay.  During  this  same  year,  while  he 
was  still  in  the  army,  and  when  he  was  just  twenty-one 
years  old,  he  was  elected  without  his  knowledge  to  represent 
his  county  in  the  State  Senate  for  the  session  of  1781 .  From 
numerous  public  records  it  is  learned  that  Macon,  though 
one  of  the  youngest  members,  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  Assembly,  and  was  constantly  associated  with  reform 
men  and  measures.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Senate 
until  1786,  but  very  little  is  known  of  his  career  in  politics 
during  this  time.  In  the  meantime  an  event  of  some  import- 
ance in  his  life  has  occurred.  This  is  the  story  the  author 
tells: 

"In  1782  Nathaniel  Macon  fell  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  a 
very  handsome  lady  of  Warren,  who  bore  the  somewhat 
homely  name  of  Hannah;  she  was  a  Miss  Plummer,  and  her 
parents,  like  Macon's,  were  Virginians,  and,  what  meant 
much  in  those  days,  well  connected.  Gotten  says  Macon 
was  handsome,  too,  six  feet  tall,  perfectly  proportioned,  of  a 
fine  presence,  urbane  of  manner,  and  an  extravagant  admirer 
of  womankind — also  the  admired,  he  occasionally  hints. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  have  things  all  his  own  way,  if  we 
may  accept  as  truth  the  stories  which  still  circulate  in  the  old 
town  of  Warrenton.  According  to  one  of  which,  when 
matters  had  come  to  a  crisis,  so  far  as  Macon  was  concerned, 
Miss  Hannah  Plummer  was  still  receiving  attentions  from 
some  other  suitor,  whose  name,  happily,  has  not  been  pre- 
served to  us.  The  two  competitors  met  on  one  occasion  at 
the  Plummer  home,  and  Macon,  who  was  a  dextrous  card- 
player,  suggested  that  Miss  Hannah  be  the  prize.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  with  the  result  that  Macon  lost.  'He  imme- 
diately arose,  raised  high  both  hands  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Hannah,  and  sparkling  with  beams  of  affection,  exclaimed: 
"Notwithstanding  I  have  lost  you  fairly — love  is  superior  to 
honesty — I  can  not  give  3^ouup.'  "  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  won  the  lady. 
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"Macon  and  MissPlummer  were  married  October  9,  1783, 
and  they  made  their  home  onHubquarter  creek,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Warrenton,  near  the  Roanoke,"  and  five  miles  from 
any  other  settlement.  The  house  he  built  "is  still  standing 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation — the  most  remarkable 
in  America."  It  is  "sixteen  feet  square,  one-story  and  a  half 
high,  with  a  well  arranged  wine  cellar  underneath.  .  .  There 
are  onlv  two  rooms  in  the  house,  one  down,  the  other  up- 
stairs." The  author  gives  a  very  fine  picture  of  this  home, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  quote  here.  Macon  named  his  place 
"Buck  Spring." 

The  happiness  of  his  home  was  soon  marred  by  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  1792,  a  blow  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
"He  never  married  again,  though  he  was  only  thirty -two 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
devotedly  attached  to  her,  and  his  long  unmarried  life  after- 
wards is  a  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  man." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  national  constitution  by  the 
State,  Macon,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years,  was  elected 
the  first  representative  from  the  Hillsboro  District  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and  took  his  seat  on 
October  26,  1791.  "He  was  just  entering  on  a  career  which 
was  to  continue  without  interruption  for  a  period  of  thirtv- 
seven  years,  on  a  career  which  kept  him  in  the  arena  of 
national  politics  at  a  time  when  the  bands  of  national  union 
were  being  forged."  In  1795  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress,  though  he  was  but 
thirty-seven  years  old,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years 
in  the  house  he  had  become  almost  the  leader  of  his  party. 

Macon  believed  in  strict  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
government's  money,  and  he  was  opposed  to  almost  all 
appropriation  bills.  He  voted  against  increasing  the  salaries 
of  the  president  and  members  of  Congress,  and  even  favored 
a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase.  He  never  charged  a 
cent  more  than  his  actual  mileage,  though  he  had  the  privi- 
lege of  collecting  double  mileage.  Such  things  are  scarcelv 
ever  heard  in  these  da  vs. 
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In  later  years  Macon  also  opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
navy,  and  likewise  nearly  all  internal  improvements  by  the 
national  government,  the  former  being  unnecessary,  and  the 
latter  unconstitutional,  he  thought.  He  was  also  an  enemy 
of  the  protective  tariff  policy;  he  bitterly  fought  the  passage 
of  the  famous  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  yet  he  later  favored 
the  Embargo  Act.  He  was  an  ardent  believer  in  State's 
Rights,  and  was  a  strict  Constructionist  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution.  He  early  realized  the  division  of 
the  country  into  a  North  and  a  South.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
"he  declared  that  the  country  was  divided  in  political  senti- 
ment geographically,  and  would  always  remain  so ;  that 
there  were  sections  which  alwa\rs  opposed  each  other,  but 
that  this,  like  every  state  and  county  in  the  union,  did  not 
signify  a  lack  of  patriotism,  and  that  statements  to  that 
effect  made  in  the  house  were  directed  only  to  the  galleries." 

During  his  long  stay  in  Congress,  Macon  was  three  times 
elected  speaker  of  the  House;  and  after  his  twenty^-four  years 
of  service  in  the  House  he  spent  thirteen  years  in  the  Senate, 
from  which  he  voluntarily  retired  in  1828.  He  was  twice 
offered  the  office  of  postmaster-general,  which  he  refused. 

Prof.  Dodd  has  this  to  say  upon  his  retirement:  "Thus 
ended  his  active  political  life  with  the  close  of  his  sixty -ninth 
year.  He  had  been  in  Congress  thirty-seven  years  without 
interruption,  and  forty-two  years  in  public  life.  He  had 
grown  to  be  exceedingly  popular  in  the  South;  his  later  years 
in  Congress  had  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  extreme 
State's  Rights  party,  of  which  he  was  a  foremost  leader.  .  . 
But  it  was  his  hope  now  that  he  might  have  ten  years  of 
quiet  retirement  at  his  home  in  Warren  county,  some  miles 
from  the  nearest  town  or  postoffice,  and  he  resolutely  with- 
drew from  the  public  service." 

Macon  was  a  very  plain  county  gentleman,  and  his 
manner  of  living  while  at  the  capital  was  not  very  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  school  boy  of  the  present  day.  He 
disliked  "society;"  "he  believed  in  no  social  or  class  distinc- 
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tions  among  'freemen.'"  During  Monroe's  presidency  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  on  the  occasion  of  an  invitation  to  a 
Christmas  dinner:  "But  pride,  vain  pride,  multiplieth  food  of 
the  plain  kind  into  such  a  variety  of  forms  and  tastes,  that 
a  plain,  respectable  countryman  who  hath  enough  to  eat 
and  to  spare  hardly  knows  the  flesh  of  beef  or  any  other 
animal  when  by  chance  he  happens  to  be  at  the  table  of  the 
rich  in  a  commercial  city;  so  much  has  cooking  changed  in  a 
few  years  that  one  scarcely  knows  the  name  of  a  dish;  and  if 
he  scarcely  knows  beef,  how  will  he  find  out  the  new-fash- 
ioned pies,  puddings,  etc." 

His  views  on  patronage  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  author 
says  "he  always  vigorously  opposed  the  use  of  patronage  by 
the  executive.  Indeed  it  was  one  of  his  favorite  doctrines 
that  all  patronage  should  be  taken  from  the  President  and 
lodged  in  some  unpartisan  board,  not  in  Congress  and  not 
even  open  to  members  of  Congress,  so  jealous  was  he  of  the 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  office." 

He  regarded  slavery  as  a  necessary  evil;  in  a  speech  he  said, 
"I  agree  that  slavery  is  a  lamentable  thing,  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  there  were  not  an  African  in  this  country;"  but  he 
thought  slavery  was  the  best  position  for  the  inferior  living 
with  a  superior  race.  His  treatment  of  his  own  slaves  was 
the  best,  and  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  "Each  Sunday 
morning,  when  the  weather  permitted,  they  were  all  required 
to  assemble  'in  clean  clothes'  in  front  of  the  'Great  House' 
and  hear  their  master  read  to  them  from  the  Bible.  After 
the  reading  and  a  talk  from  Macon  himself,  one  of  the  older 
negroes  was  called  on  to  lead  in  prayer.  If  any  boy  disre- 
garded this  regulation  of  the  plantation  or  failed  to  come  in 
his  best  clothes,  he  was  promptly  flogged." 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  book — and  one  of  the  best — the 
author  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  Macon's  last  years 
at  his  quiet  retreat.  But  no  adequate  review  of  that  can  be 
given  here.  It  is  said  that  "Buck  Spring  was  a  sort  of  Mecca 
in  upper  North  Carolina,  where  its  sage  discoursed  of  men 
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and  things  a  half  century  old  with  amazing  accuracy. 
National  and  State  politics  since  1776  was  his  theme.  He 
knew  every  man  who  sat  in  the  North  Carolina  Constitu- 
tional Convention  which  met  at  Halifax,  and  he  had  known 
every  prominent  man  in  National  politics  since  1789."  In 
another  place  he  says,  "the  relations  of  the  retired  Sage  of 
Buck  Spring,  despite  the  homely  name,  with  his  neighbors 
were  such  as  few  men  and  communities  have  ever  enjoyed. 
Every  one,  high  and  low,  visited  him  without  ceremony. 
And  he  returned  their  visits,  thus  keeping  in  close  contact 
with  all  classes  of  people  for  miles  around." 

In  regard  to  religious  matters,  Macon  "was  not  a  member 
of  any  church,  though  he  professed  to  be  of  'the  Baptist 
persuasion;'  and  he  attended  that  church  regularly.  His 
family  before  him  had  been  Episcopalians,  and  his  neighbors 
when  a  boy  were  chiefly  of  that  denomination.  The  cause 
of  his  change  was  doubtless  the  hierarchical  character  and 
aristocratic  organization  of  that  church.  The  Baptists  were 
then,  as  they  are  still,  intensely  democratic  in  polity  and 
practice;  their  simple  and  unpretentious  lives  were  in  accord 
with  his  principles  of  life." 

The  following  statement  of  the  author  will  perhaps  be 
interesting:  "The  most  signal  honor  ever  given  a  North 
Carolinian  came  to  Macon  in  the  naming  of  Randolph-Macon 
College,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1830."  John  Randolph,  a  Vir- 
ginian, was  a  life-long  friend  and  political  associate  of  Macon. 
It  is  stated  that  neither  left  the  college  any  endowments  upon 
their  death,  and  he  adds:  "Notwithstanding  .  .  .  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  Randolph  and  Macon  to  leave  the  college  any 
legacies,  the  Randolph-Macon  trustees  have  never  changed 
its  name;  and  it  is  today  the  best  and  only  monument  of  any 
importance  ever  erected  to  their  memories." 

Macon  died  June  29,  1783.  "Death  came  rather  suddenly 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  though  it  was  not  unexpected  to 
him.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  remarkably:  when  he  felt  that 
the  hour  was  drawing  near,  which  was  early  on  the  morning 
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of  the  29th,  'he  shaved  himself  .  .  .  dressed  and  lay  down.' 
Then  sending  for  the  physician,  he  inquired  what  his  bill  was, 
for  Macon  had  been  unwell  some  days,  and  paid  it;  the 
undertaker  was  likewise  paid  for  his  work.  About  twelve 
o'clock  he  passed  away  without  a  struggle." 

As  to  the  question  whether  Macon  was  a  statesman,  Prof. 
Dodd  has  this  to  say:  "He  was  a  Southern  statesman  in  the 
sectional  sense;  and  the  giving  of  his  name  to  counties  and 
towns  all  over  the  South  shows  that  he  was  so  recognized. 
...  As  such  he  opposed  every  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  his  section,  and  pleaded  to  the  last  moment  of  his  political 
life  for  the  simple,  straight-forward  interpretation  of  the 
National  Constitution."  Were  he  alive  today,  he  would  no 
doubt  be  troubled  over  the  course  events  have  taken  in  this 
last  connection  in  recent  times.  But  may  they  not  disturb 
him  in  the  peacefulness  of  his  last  resting  place. 

In  conclusion  the  author  says:  "He  was  no  great  man  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  no  taint  of  corruption 
ever  touched  his  garments,  and  he  served  his  constituents, 
the  people  of  North  Carolina,  more  faithfully  and  more 
satisfactorily  by  far  than  any  other  man  who  ever  repre- 
sented them.     He  actually  believed  in  democracy." 

Prof.  Dodd  is  no  hero-worshipper ;  at  least  it  does  not 
appear  so  from  his  book.  Unlike  many  biographers,  both 
great  and  small,  he  makes  no  idol  of  his  hero,  nor  does  he 
make  extravagantly  laudatory  statements  about  him,  and 
thus  rob  his  work  of  much  of  its  value.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  given  us  a  very  full  and  interesting,  and  yet  modest, 
history  of  Macon's  life,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
history  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  political  parties  of  those 
times,  and  our  literature  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  valuable 
contribution. 
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THE  PHANTOM  ANVIL. 

BY   RAYMOND   BROWNING. 

li  Cling-clang,  ding-clang,  cling-clang-clang," 
Merrily  the  young  smith' 's  anvil  rang. 
He  smiled  in  the  forge  as  he  stirred  the  £re 
And  mused  and  dreamed  as  the  flames  leaped  higher. 
The  heart's  new  thrill  made  the  toil  seem  play, — 
His  girl  wife  bore  him  a  son  that  day; 
He  gripped  the  tongs  and  the  hammer  rang 
On  the  anvil,  " Cling-clang,  cling-clang-clang." 

" Cling-clang,  cling-clang,  cling-clang-cling," 
Years  tripped  by  to  the  hammer's  swing. 
The  blacksmith's  hands  grew  hard  as  horn, 
The  wife  of  his  youth  was  gray  and  worn; 
Their  fondest  hopes  were  wrecked  one  day — 
The  wilful  first-horn  ran  away — 
Yet  sweet  and  low  would  the  mother  sing 
A  hymn  to  the  anvil's  llCling-clang-cling." 

" Clang-clang,  clang-clang,  clang-clang-clang," 
''Joy  to  the  world,"  the  church-bell  rang. 
But  the  minister  scarcely  checked  his  tears 
As  he  thought  of  his  wanton  boyhood  years; 
The  village  home,  and  the  shop  long  still, 
The  grave  on  a  lonely  barren  hill, 
While  a  sweeter  song  than  the  choir  sang, 
Was  the  phantom  anvil's  u  Cling-clang-clang." 
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THE  MARCH  ISSUE. 

BY    "T.    G." 

I. 

The  editor  of  the  college  magazine  sat  in  his  room,  think- 
ing— smoking — writing, — mostly  smoking.  The  -'copy" 
for  the  February  issue  was  due  at  the  printer's  ;  but  it  was 
not  half  ready.  It  did  no  good  to  blame  his  assistants : 
he  could  not  censure  them  for  not  doing  their  work,  while 
his  own  was  yet  undone.  Mid-year  examinations  were 
such  a  bother !  But  of  course,  you  couldn't  expect  fellows 
to  work  for  the  '  'Record'1  when  their  grades  were  at  stake. 

The  editor  sighed,  puffed  his  pipe,  and  inhaled  deeply. 
As  he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  watched  the  rings  of  smoke 
rising,  trembling,  bending,  intertwining, — disappearing, 
a  new  idea  came  to  him.  What  an  editorial  it  would  make  ! 
His  pipe  went  out;  still  he  thought  hard.  Ah!  now  he 
has  it.  Rousing  himself,  he  begins  his  task,  his  blue  pen- 
cil Hying  over  the  paper.  Page  after  page,  covered  with 
his  large  hand-writing,  is  laid  aside.  He  comes  to  the  last 
paragraph,  and  pauses  to  think  of  something  striking  to 
say  at  the  end  of  such  an  editorial. 

What's  that?  A  knock,  gentle,  hesitating;  and  he 
becomes  conscious  that  he  has  been  hearing  it  for  some- 
time without  realizing  what  it  is.  A  frown  of  annoyance 
covers  his  forehead ; — why  will  the  boys  bother  a  fellow 
for  a  match  when  he  is  so  darned  busy?  But  no!  that's 
match -beggar's  knock.  His  is  loud,  insistent;  and  when 
unanswered,  he  comes  in  and  looks  for  his  match  anyhow. 
But  this  is  soft,  almost  pleading.  Who  in  the  world — ? 
Good  doings !  that  will  make  people  remember  his  words 
if  anything  will ;  and  he  plunges  into  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  editorial,  calling  out  from  force  of  habit,  "Come  in  !" 
without  thinking  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  vaguely  con- 
scious of  the  knob  grinding,  and  the  hinges  squeaking ; 
but  he  is  intent  on  his  work,  writing  faster  and  faster  as 
his  thoughts  run  ahead  of  his  pen. 
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Another  page,  and — 

"There!  Thank  the  Lord ! "  and  he  leans  back  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "Oh!"  as  he  becomes  conscious  that  there 
is  someone  else  in  the  room. 

He  swings  his  chair  around. 

"Hello ! — er — Jenkins.  Come  in,  an'  have  a  sit  down," 
he  exclaims,  with  surprise  in  his  cheery  voice,  as  he  recog- 
nizes, after  a  second's  reflection,  the  blushing  Freshman, 
standing  with  his  cap  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
hand  fumbling  in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat. 

"Have  a  seat!  Have  a  seat,  old  man,"  he  continues, 
falling  into  his  habit  of  cheery  repetition.  "What  you 
got  there?     Poetry?" 

In  the  face  of  such  geniality,  the  Freshman's  confusion 
disappears ;  and  he  drops  down  on  the  bed  with  an  air  of 
relief. 

"Mr.  Kenley,  I've  got — er — something  here,  that  I 
thought —maybe — you  could — er — use  in  the  'Record,' — " 
and  he  begins  to  blush  and  stammer  painfully.  He  draws 
out  a  neatly  folded  manuscript,  and  turns  it  over  and  over 
trying  to  find  the  way  to  unfold  it. 

"Poetry?"  Kenley  asks,  reaching  out  his  hand  for  it. 

"No,  sir;  it's  a  story — " 

"A  story?"  echoes  Kenley. 

"Yes,  sir;  a  story  about — well — you  know;  just  a  little 
story  I  wrote, ' '  Jenkins  says  hastily  ;  and  he  looks  on  with 
fear  in  his  eyes  as  Kenley  unfolds  the  paper,  with  the 
remark  that  it  is  always  better  not  to  fold  manuscript  but 
once. 

"'Man  vs.  Wife,'"  reads  the  senior,  glancing  at  the 
heading  of  the  paper.  "Yes;  quite  an  unusual  subject 
you've  chosen,  Jenkins;  but  there's  many  a  good  story  in 
it.  I'm  pretty  busy  tonight ;  but  I'll  look  over  your  story 
in  the  morning,  and  let  you  know  about  it,"  and  he  folds 
up  the  paper,  and  lays  it  aside. 

A  disappointed  look  appears  on  Jenkin's  face,  and  it 
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does  not  escape  Kenley's  notice.  He  guesses  the  cause 
and  tries  to  reassure  him. 

"You'll  make  a  great  story-writer  some  of  these  days, 
Jenkins.  Nothing  like  beginning  early,"  and  he  runs  on 
in  this  vein  for  some  minutes.  But  the  Freshman  seems 
not  to  be  reassured  easily.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  says 
good-night,  and  with  one  lingering  glance  at  his  story, 
lying  seemingly  neglected  on  one  side,  he  goes  out. 

And  the  editor  again  turns  to  his  thinking — smoking — 

writing. 

II. 

The  next  morning  he  read  the  story.  Before  he  had 
finished  the  first  page,  he  knew  it  was  a  dismal  failure. 
It  had  at  the  beginning  some  puny,  far-fetched  quotation 
that  sounded  like  an  extract  from  a  dime  novel ;  and  with 
no  other  introduction,  it  jumped  into  an  impossible  angry 
scene  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  their  little  son  a 
weeping  spectator.  As  usual,  there  was  a  misunderstand- 
ing, and  each  was  too  proud  to  surrender  and  explain. 
It  rambled  on  through  a  series  of  complications,  and  a 
final  separation,  the  father  taking  the  only  child,  a  boy  of 
twelve.  It  closed  with  a  picture  of  the  loneliness  of 
the  boy,  deprived  of  his  mother's  care,  and  unintentionally 
neglected  by  his  father  in  the  rush  of  business. 

Kenley  dashed  it  aside  in  disgust.  "Thunder!  There's 
no  point  to  the  thing.  What  in  the  dickens  was  that 
Freshman  thinking  about,  running  on  here  about  a  family 
fuss ;  and  when  he  might  make  a  story  out  of  their  recon- 
ciliation, he  rambles  off  on  the  kid's  loneliness.  Why 
didn't  the  Lord  make  Freshmen  with  some  sense!"  And 
he  grumbled  and  smoked  on  for  a  few  minutes. 

'•Scratch  under!"  he  called  in  answer  to  the  knock  at 
the  door. 

"Shan't  do  it,"  laughed  Brown,  the  literary  editor  of 
the  "Record,"  as  he  entered  and  flung  his  long  body  across 
the  bed. 
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"Got  up  your  stuff,  yet?"  Kenley  asked. 

"Naw!" 

"Well,  why  in  the  deuce  don't  you  get  at  it?"  with 
mock  severity.  "I  swan,  if  I  were  as  lazy  as  you  are,  I'd 
cut  my  throat!" 

"Got  yours  done?"  Brown  raised  up  on  his  elbow,  and 
his  eyes  were  blinking  banteringly. 

"Not  quite,"  Kenley  admitted;  "but  I  was  just  begin- 
ning my  last  'ed'  when  you  came  busting  in." 

"Going  to  write  it  with  your  toes?"  Brown  asked, 
glancing  meaningly  at  the  other's  feet,  which  were  com- 
fortably crossed  on  the  top  of  the  table. 

"Aw,  shut  up,  will  you!"  and  Kenley's  grin  showed  he 
was  outgeneraled. 

Then  he  happened  to  think  of  the  story. 

"Here!"  picking  it  up.      "If  you'd  'tend  to  your  busi 
ness,  I  wouldn't  be  bothered  with  stuff  like  this;"  and  he 
hurled  the  folded  paper  at  Brown's  prostrate  head. 

"What's  this?"  Brown  asked,  sitting  up. 

"Read  it  and  see,"  Kenley  said,  wishing  to  get  revenge 
for  the  joke  about  his  writing  with  his  toes. 

"  'Man  vs.  Wife,'  "  Brown  read.  "Umph  !  'By  R.  K. 
Jenkins, ' — Freshman.  Starts  with  a  quotation — bad  idea. 
Let's  see  how  it  begins.  'It  was  dark  in  the  library  except 
for  the  firelight ;  and' — " 

"Here!  Here!"  Kenley  roared.  "Read  to  yourself. 
I  don't  want  to  hear  it!" 

"Go  to  the  devil."  Brown  laughed.  He  and  Kenley  had 
long  ago  been  despaired  of  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  But  he 
read  on  in  silence,  and  the  editor,  pacified,  reached  for  his 
pipe. 

"What  in  the — "  Brown  muttered,  as  he  read.  "Say! 
what's  he  driving  at,  Ken.?"  he  asked,  looking  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fourth  page.  "What  you  laughing  at, 
you  lobster?"  seeing  Kenley's  amused  smile. 

"Nothing;  read  on,"  and  the  editor  smoked  uncon- 
cernedly. 
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Brown  read  on ;  and  Kenley  watched  the  puzzled  look 
on  his  face  give  place  to  an  amused  smile,  which  in  turn 
soon  became  a  look  of  disgust.  Kenley  fell  to  wondering 
just  what  his  colleague  was  going  to  say  when  he  finished 
reading;  for  Brown  had  a  vocabulary  of  "cuss"  words  that 
was  peculiarly  his  own. 

To  his  surprise,  Brown  only  looked  up  and  remarked 
dryly, 

"I  must  say,  I  don't  see  the  point." 

"Neither  did  I,"  said  Kenley. 

And  they  thought  no  more  about  it. 

in. 

The  editor  sat  in  his  room  and  smoked.  His  thoughts 
were  far  away.  Why  not?  He  had  nothing  to  do, — the 
February  issue  was  "out"  at  last;  and  it  was  the  least  of 
his  troubles  that  its  contents  were  being  "picked  to  pieces" 
by  a  hundred  criticising  students,  possibly  at  that  very 
moment,  and  probably  in  the  rooms  adjoining  his  own. 
No  recitations  to  prepare  for, — nothing  but  lecture  courses, 
— why  shouldn't  he  rest  easy?  And  that's  exactly  what 
he  was  doing.  Jee !  how  good  it  felt  to  yawn  as  much  as 
he  wanted  to !  And  the  editor  leaned  back  and  put  his 
feet  up  on  the  table  and  took  a  nap. 

He  was  aroused  by  a  knock  on  his  door. 

"Come  in  the  house !"  he  called  as  distinctly  as  a  yawn 
would  let  him.  "Hello!  That  you,  Jenkins?"  he  added 
cordially,  as  the  door  opened.  "Come  in,  and  have  a  sit 
down." 

Jenkins  stepped  into  the  room.  His  appearance  was  so 
strange  that  Kenley  took  his  feet  down  from  the  table,  and 
looked  at  him  in  surprise.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  rumpled 
copy  of  the  "Record,"  and  he  rested  the  other  on  the  table 
as  if  for  support.  His  face  was  drawn  and  white,  and  his 
eyes   had   a   strange   look   in  them.     He  was  trembling. 

"Kenley, ' '  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  and  he  moistened 
his  lips  with  his  tongue. 
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Kenley  sprang  up  and  put  his  hand  on  the  Freshman's 
shoulder. 

"What  in  H — 1  is  the  matter,  Jenkins?"  he  exclaimed, 
alarmed. 

"That  story" — Jenkin's  voice  sounded  almost  weird — 
"my  story — it's  not  in  the  'Record!'" 

"What!"  said  Kenley,  shaking  him  slightly.  "I  don't 
understand." 

"My  story — that  story  I  gave  you  !  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  put  it  in  the  'Record !"' 

Then  Kenley  remembered  the  story  and  understood. 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard,  old  man,"  he  said  kindly;  "we 
couldn't  use  it  like  it  was.  Try  again, —  you'll  certainly 
succeed  next  time.  Let's  see  what  I  did  with  it;  let's  go 
over  it  and  see  what's  wrong  with  it.  Then  you'll  know- 
how  to  go  at  it  next  time,"  and  he  turned  to  his  desk  to 
look  for  the  manuscript  which  he  had  not  thought  of  since 
Brown  had  pitched  it  aside  in  disgust  almost  three  weeks 
before. 

"That's  not  it,  Kenley,"  Jenkins  said;  and  his  voice 
sounded  hoarser  than  before.  "I  don't  mind  about  the 
story  itself, — about  it's  not  being  a  good  one;  but — my 
God!  Kenley,  why  didn't  jtou  tell  me  in  time?  It's  too 
late  now!"  and  he  turned  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed, 
burying  his  face  in  the  pillow. 

Kenley  went  over  and  caught  him  by  the  shoulder. 

"Have  you  gone  crazy,  Jenkins?"  he  asked  a  little 
roughly,  for  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  the  matter ; 
a  little  thing  like  a  rejected  story  was  not  enough  to  create 
all  this  racket. 

For  an  answer,  the  Freshman  gave  a  groan  that  was 
almost  a  sob.  Kenley' s  heart  was  touched.  He  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  put  his  hand  lightly  on  Jenkins' 
head. 

"Don't  do  this  way,  old  man ;  tell  me  what's  the  matter?" 
he  said  almost  tenderly.     But  Jenkins  burst  out  crying. 

Kenley  was  disconcerted  and  not  a  little  disgusted  at 
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this;  so  he  kept  silent  and  waited.  In  a  few  minutes 
Jenkins  became  calmer;  and  by  the  time  Kenley  had 
rolled  and  lighted  a  cigarette,  he  turned  over  and  raised 
up.     His  face  was  red.  but  he  looked  relieved. 

"Mr.  Kenley,"  he  said  in  an  exhausted  tone,  "I  know 
you  think  I'm  a  baby — or  a  fool — to  carry  on  this  way; 
but  my  God!  I  couldn't  help  it.  That  story  was  my  last 
chance  to  set  matters  right;  and  now  it's  too  late!"  His 
voice  broke  almost  into  a  sob.  Kenley  was  more  than  ever 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  Freshman  was  talking  about. 

"You'll  have  to  explain  matters  to  me,  Jenkins,"  he 
said  a  little  impatiently.  "I  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about. ' ' 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  I  forgot,"  Jenkins  apologized.  ''I 
thought  maybe  somebody  had  told  you."  He  drew  a  long 
breath.  "You  know  my  father  and  mother  had  a  misun- 
derstanding live  years  ago, — when  I  was  twelve  years  old, 
— and  she  left  us  and  went  back  to  grandfather's;  and 
she's  been  there  ever  since.  They  are  both  too  proud  and 
— and — well,  hard-headed,  to  give  in  and  acknowledge 
they  were  wrong.  So  they  haven't  seen  each  other  for  five 
years.  I  have  been  spending  the  winters  in  the  city  with 
father;  but  he  lets  me  spend  the  summer  at  grandfather's 
with  mother.  Both  of  them  love  me  and  make  all  kinds 
of  sacrifices  for  my  sake ;  but  no  matter  how  much  I  beg, — 
and,  Mr.  Kenley,  I  have  begged  them  for  hours  at  a  time — 
they  won't  'makeup.'  And  they're  very  unhappy ;  I'm 
sure  they  still  love  each  other.  It  couldn't  be  otherwise, 
when  we  used  to  be  so  happy  together, — just  us  three. 
Father's  hair  is  almost  white,  and  I  sometimes  catch 
mother  crying.  They're  just  miserable,  I  know  it.  And 
they  used  to  be  so  happy  together." 

Jenkins  stopped  and  leaned  against  the  head  of  the  bed 
with  his  eyes  closed.     Kenley  did  not  see  the  connection. 

"Well?"  he  said  encouragingly. 

Jenkins'  lip  trembled,  but  he  continued  bravely. 

"My  aunt  and  a  few  others  have  succeeded  in  persuad- 
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ing  mother  that  it  is  her  duty  to  free  herself  from — from — 
well,  that  she  ought  to  get  a  divorce ;  and  they  have 
entered  suit  in  her  name  for  an  absolute  divorce.  The  case 
is  to  come  up  before  Judge  Roberts  on  the  tenth  of  next 
month.  Separation  for  five  years  is  legal  grounds  for  a 
divorce  in  my  State,  and  the  plea  will  certainly  be  granted 
if  it  comes  to  trial.  Now,  don't  you  see  why  I  wrote  that 
story?  I  have  tried  every  other  way  to  reunite  them,  and 
to  save  us  the  disgrace  of  it  all.  I  thought  possibly  I 
might  make  them  see  how  I  feel  about  it  by  writing  the 
story  of  the  quarrel  and  explaining  my  situation.  I  was 
afraid  you  wouldn't  accept  it,  but  when  you  said  nothing 
about  it,  I  thought  it  was  all  right  and  would  be  published. 
It  was  my  only  hope.  Now  you  see  why  I  was  so — so — 
foolish  about  it  awhile  ago.  And  now  its  bound  to  come, 
— father  and  mother  divorced ! ' '  He  buried  his  face  in 
the  pillow  and  groaned. 

"Gad!  I  see,"  Kenley  exclaimed. 

Both  were  silent  for  sometime.  Kenley  was  thinking 
hard.  His  heart  ached  at  the  sight  of  Jenkins'  grief  and 
helplessness. 

"When  did  you  say  the  trial  would  come  off,  Jenkins?" 
he  asked  suddenly. 

"Next  month, — the  tenth  of  March,"  Jenkins  answered 
listlessly. 

"The  tenth?  Why,  d— n  it!  it's  not  too  late  yet. 
Maybe  we  can  get  out  the  March  issue  before  then !  It 
would  be  a  hard  pull,  but  by  h — 1 !  we  could  do  it !  Con- 
found it,  Freshman !  do  you  think  your  story  would  do 
any  good?"     Kenley  was  getting  excited. 

"I  don't  know ;  but  its  my  only  hope,"  said  Jenkins. 

"What's  today?  the  twentieth?  Come,  Freshman,  its 
not  too  late !  We  will  do  it.  Go  tell  Brown  to  come  to 
my  room  if  possible.  You'll  find  him  in  number  fifty- 
eight.     Hurry ! ' ' 

Kenley  dived  into  the  waste  basket  in  search  of  the 
forgotten  story,  while  Jenkins  rushed  off  on  his  errand. 
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During  the  next  few  days  Kenley  had  the  ''Record" 
staff  hard  at  work.  He  resurrected  the  Freshman's  story, 
and  spent  a  whole  day  editing  it,  almost  rewriting  it.  But 
when  it  was  finished,  he  felt  that  it  was  painfully  lacking 
in  "point."  But  there  was  no  time  to  improve  it  further; 
it  had  to  go  to  the  printer  as  it  was.  And  then  Brown 
came  in  with  the  news  that  he  had  searched  all  over  college 
and  couldn't  find  a  single  story  or  "solid  article"  fit  for 
publication.  True,  he  had  found  several  fairly  good  man- 
uscripts; but  the  fellows  demanded  a  "few"  more  days  in 
which  to  '  'polish  them  up. ' '  All  he  had  to  offer  was  a 
couple  of  specimens  of  "Freshman  poetry,"  and  these 
were,  to  say  the  least,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

Kenley  groaned  when  he  read  them;  but  he  told  Brown 
encouragingly  that  he  reckoned  they  would  do.  Then 
they  put  their  heads  together ;  the  result  was  that  both  of 
them  sat  up  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  Brown  gave 
Kenley  a  fifteen  page  review  of  Miss  Somebody-or-other's 
latest  novel  to  look  over,  and  Kenley  wanted  Brown  to 
take  a  glance  at  a  biographical  sketch  of  some  man  that 
nobody  ever  heard  of  before.  They  were  each  minus  a 
night's  sleep  and  a  bag  of  tobacco ;  but  the  "Record"  had 
two  solid  articles  with  which  to  fill  its  omniverous  pages. 
They  slept  all  the  afternoon  ;  and  that  night  while  Kenley 
was  grinding  out  editorials  on  subjects  he  knew  little  and 
cared  nothing  about,  Brown  wrote  a  story.  And  the  next 
morning  that  Freshman,  Jenkins,  turned  up — the  personi- 
fication of  suspense — with  a  sad,  but  hopeful  face  and  two 
more  "poems," — he  did  "really."  Every  little  helped, 
and  Kenley  was  thankful  accordingly.  Next  the  chase 
royal  after  the  managers  of  the  different  departments 
began;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  had  gone  to  the  convention; 
the  "Locals"  man  was  down  with  the  mumps;  the 
"Exchange"  man  had  neither  bought  a  yoke  of  oxen  nor 
married  a  wife,  but  he  had  some  other  excuse  equally  as 
good.     Then  Kenley  sat  down  and  swore  a  time  or  two  and 
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said  he  didn't  give  a  hurrah  if  the  old  thing  never  did 
come  out.  But  the  sight  of  that  Freshman's  sad  but 
hopeful  countenance  set  him  to  work  again.  Brown  kindly 
wrote  up  some  "Locals,"  and  Kenley  blessed  out  every 
magazine  on  the  exchange  list;  but  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Department! — there  they  were  stumped.  Neither  of  them 
had  been  to  a  meeting  since  they  were  Sophomores,  and 
then  because  all  the  Freshmen  were  there ;  but  they  ener- 
getically inquired  around  until  they  found  out  who  the 
president  of  the  Association  was,  and  asked  him  to  write 
up  that  department  in  double  quick  time.  He  very  kindly 
consented  to  do  so ;  but  he  seemed  so  particular  about 
taking  his  own  good  time  in  doing  it,  that  Kenley  told  him 
very  frankly  to  go  to — the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting;  then 
Kenley  and  Brown  put  their  heads  together  again  and 
wrote  a  ringing  appeal  to  their  fellow-students  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  work  of  "our"  Association. 

Finally  on  the  first  of  March,  all  the  "copy"  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  Three  more  days  of  proof-reading, 
and  Kenley  told  the  printer  to  '  'Let  her  go ! "  That  gentle- 
man did  so  at  such  a  rate,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth,  Kenley  placed  a  copy  of  the  March  "Record"  in 
the  hands  of  the  impatient  and  anxious  Jenkins. 

"There  you  are,  Freshman,"  he  said.  "I  hope  it  will 
do  the  business  for  you. ' ' 

But  it  didn't.  The  divorce  suit  proceeded,  the  relief 
asked  for  was  granted  the  plaintiff  by  the  judge,  and 
Jenkins  left  college  to  hide  his  grief  and  misfortune  in  the 
whirl  of  his  native  city. 

And  Kenley?  Everybody  said  it  was  the  bummest  issue 
of  the  "Record"  ever  published,  and  wondered  what  in 
the  world  was  the  matter  with  the  editor ;  and  a  few  of  the 
"I-told-you-so's"  said  of  course  the  class  had  made  a 
mistake  in  ever  electing  Kenley  editor. 

But  the  editor  sat  in  his  room,  and  thought,  and  smoked, 
and  sighed, 

"Poor  Jenkins!" 
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THE  SONG  OF  HABAKKUK. 

[Hab.  III.,  2-11]. 
BY   F.   W.    OBAKK. 

Great  fear,  oh  Lord,  hath  seized  my  heart, 

Because  Thy  voice  I  hear. 
Let  not  Thy  words  from  me  depart, 

Nor  loose  me  from  this  fear, 
Until  I  know  Thee  as  Thou  art, 

And  get  thy  message  clear. 

Thy  glory  is  the  Heaven1  s  light, 
The  earth  doth  sing  Thy  praise; 

Beside  all  else  Thou  art  most  bright, 
And  nought  Thy  power  withstays. 

No  earthly  power  can  ever  blight 
Thy  everlasting  ways. 

So  why,  oh  Lord,  art  Thou  displeased  ? 

Why  wrathful  with  the  seas? 
Why  is  Thine  anger  still  increased 

With  rivers  and  with  trees? 
Both  sun  and  moon  would  have  appeased 

Thee  in  Thy  just  decrees. 

For  Thou,  The  One,  hast  taken  all, 

And  in  Thy  great  hand  bent 
Their  necks  submissive  to  Thy  call. 

Nor  less  is  my  intent — 
Til,  like  the  rest,  before  Thee  fall 

And  serve  whereto  Tm  sent. 
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PAUL  HAMILTON  HAYNE. 

BY  NASH   POWERS. 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  was  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  January  1,  1830.  At  this  time  Charleston  was 
the  literary  center  of  the  South.  The  most  noted  literary 
men  of  Charleston  at  this  time  were  Calhoun,  Legare, 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  and  Henry  Timrod.  Hayne' s 
father  was  a  naval  officer,  and  died  at  s<-a  when  his  son 
was  an  infant.  After  his  father's  death,  the  poet's  uncle, 
Robert  Y.  Hayne,  superintended  his  education.  He  was 
given  all  the  advantages  of  an  education  that  his  native 
city  could  offer.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  charac- 
ter, and  no  doubt  wielded  a  great  influence  over  her  son. 
She  was  a  very  cultured  woman  of  good  English  and  Scotch 
ancestry.  It  is  said  that  she  transmitted  his  poetic  temper- 
ament, and  that  in  his  first  attempts  at  verse  writing  she 
kindly  encouraged  him. 

He  graduated  with  distinction  from  Charleston  College 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen.  While  in  college  he  received 
a  prize  for  superiority  of  English  composition  and  elocu- 
tion. He  wrote  several  short  poems  in  college.  He  then 
studied  law  and  entered  upon  its  practice,  but  the  love  of 
letters  proved  too  strong  for  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
This  love  of  literature  manifested  itself  early  in  his  life. 
When  a  mere  child  he  had  pored  over  Froissart's  Chronicles, 
the  old  dramatists,  Shakspere,  and  the  earlier  poets.  It  is 
very  probable  that  no  man  in  the  United  States  was  more 
saturated  with  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age  than 
he  was.  Because  of  this  increasing  love  of  letters  he  gave 
up  the  practice  of  law  and  turned  wholly  to  literature  for 
his  support.  He  made  frequent  contributions  to  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
been  published  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  became  editor  of  MusselVs 
Magazine.     It  was  at  one  of  Simms's  literary  dinners  that 
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the  publication  of  this  magazine  was  planned.  Hayne  was 
unanimously  elected  as  the  first  editor.  The  first  number 
states  that  it  was  established  to  be  "another  depository  of 
Southern  genius,  and  a  new  incentive,  as  we  hope,  for  its 
active  exercise. ' '  Because  of  inadequate  support,  Hayne 
was,  after  two  years,  compelled  to  discontinue  its  publica- 
tion. Later  he  became  editor  of  the  Charleston  Literary 
Gazette.  Hayne,  with  the  assistance  of  William  Gfilmore 
Simms,  Henry  Timrod  and  others,  created  a  literary 
atmosphere  around  Charleston,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  the  South. 

In  1852  he  married  Miss  Mary  Middleton  Michel,  whose 
father  had  served  in  Napoleon's  army,  but  was  now  a 
distinguished  French  physician  in  Charleston.  This  union 
proved  to  be  a  very  happy  and  beautiful  one.  In  the 
broad  daylight  of  prosperity  she  was  an  inspiration  to  him, 
and  in  the  dark  hours  of  poverty  and  adversity  which  came 
to  him  after  the  Civil  War  because  of  his  impaired  health, 
she  was  his  comfort  and  stay. 

His  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1855  by 
Ticknor  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  And  in  1859  a  second  volume 
was  published.  These  volumes  were  favorably  received, 
which  gave  the  poet  much  encouragement  to  dedicate 
himself  more  fully  to  literature.  We  find  scarcely  any 
poetry  of  the  imitative  class  in  these  volumes.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth,  but  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  imitate  them  to  any  great  extent.  Tenny- 
son's influence  on  his  work  may  be  perceived  in  his  delicacy 
of  craftsmanship  ;  and  Wordsworth's  influence,  in  his  deep 
and  sympathetic  treatment  of  nature.  Hayne  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  In  his  poems  published 
in  1855,  he  gives  the  creed  which  he  followed  all  his  life : 

"Yet  would  I  rather  in  the  outward  state 
Of  song's  immortal  temple  lay  me  down, 
A  beggar  basking  by  the  radiant  gate, 
Than  bend  beneath  the  haughtiest  empire's  crown." 
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In  the  volume  of  1859,  which  is  entitled  "Avolio  and 
Other  Poems,"  the  poet  exhibits  admirable  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  sonnet  to  express  his  choicest  thoughts.  Without 
doubt  Hayne  is  the  best  of  American  sonnet  writers.  Of 
his  sonnets  Maurice  Thompson  says,  "I  could  pick  out 
twenty  of  them  the  equal  of  almost  any  in  our  language." 

In  the  civil  conflict  which  broke  out  in  1861,  it  was 
perfectly  natural  for  the  poet  to  be  a  patriotic  son  of  the 
South.  As  soon  as  hostilities  broke  out,  he  became  a 
member  of  Governor  Pickens's  staff,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Sumter,  South  Carolina ;  but  because 
of  his  failing  health  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  place  on 
Pickens's  staff  and  return  home.  He  rendered  the  South 
great  service  by  his  martial  songs,  in  which  he  manifests  a 
lofty,  patriotic  spirit.  He  sang  of  and  rejoiced  over  the 
heroic  victories  won  by  the  Southern  soldiers ;  but  there  is 
none  of  the  sectional  fierceness  to  be  found  in  his  poems, 
as  is  found  in  the  poems  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  bombardment  of  Charleston,  the  poet's  beautiful 
home  and  large  library  were  burned.  Hayne,  like  many 
of  his  friends,  was  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  war.  To 
establish  a  home  of  some  sort,  and  begin  anew  the  struggles 
of  life,  the  poet  purchased  eighteen  acres  of  poor  pine  land, 
located  on  the  railroad  near  Augusta,  Georgia.  On  this 
piece  of  land  he  had  a  very  small  house  built,  in  which  he 
and  his  wife  and  little  son  lived  from  this  time  until  the 
poet's  death.  Hayne  christened  the  place  "Copse  Hill." 
He  made  an  old-fashioned  desk  out  of  a  crude  workbench 
that  the  workmen  had  left,  and  it  was  on  this  desk  that  he 
wrote  some  of  his  choicest  poems,  which  earned  for  him  a 
high  place  among  American  poets.  The  poet  tells  us  that 
his  modest  home  is  situated  on  a  hillside  in  such  a  way 
that  it  "catches  morn's  earliest  and  eve's  latest  glow." 
In  many  of  his  poems  we  find  descriptions  of  scenes  which 
surround  his  home.  He  gives  us  an  account  in  one  of  his 
sonnets  of  the  quietness  of  the  place  which  was  so  dear  to 
his  heart.     The  sonnet  begins  thus  : 
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"Here,  far  from  worldly  strife,  and  pompous  show, 
The  peaceful  seasons  glide  serenely  by, 
Fulfill  their  mission,  and  as  calmly  die, 
As  waves  on  quiet  shores  when  winds  are  low." 

His  son  William  Hayne,  who  was  the  cherished  hope  of 
his  father,  and  about  whom  he  speaks  in  his  poem,  "Will 
and  I,"  tells  us  that  his  father  composed  many  of  his 
poems  while  pacing  to  and  fro  in  his  study,  or  while  walk- 
ing beneath  the  trees  that  beautified  "Copse  Hill."  He 
was  not  mechanical  or  systematic  in  his  poetic  work,  but 
followed  the  impulse  of  inspiration.  When  these  poetic 
impulses  would  come  to  him,  he  would  record  the  lines  on 
the  fly  leaf  of  a  book,  but  later  he  would  revise  them  with 
great  care.  The  artistic  finish  which  characterizes  almost 
all  his  poems,  reveals  the  care  with  which  he  revised  these 
impulsive  utterances. 

In  1872  a  volume  of  his  "Legends  and  Lyrics"  was 
published  by  Lippincott  &  Co.  These  show  the  poet's 
genius  in  full  power  of  maturity.  His  Legends  are  admir- 
ably told,  and  his  Lyrics  abound  in  beauty  of  thought  and 
expression.  In  his  Lyrics  we  find  very  many  descriptions 
of  Southern  landscapes. 

The  story  of  the  friendship  that  existed  between  Hayne 
and  Timrod  is  a  beautiful  one.  A  stronger  friendship 
never  existed  between  two  literary  men.  They  were 
schoolmates  together,  and  even  here  they  encouraged  each 
other  in  poetic  efforts.  While  Hayne  was  editor  of  Rus- 
selVs  Magazine  he  welcomed  and  praised  Timrod' s  contri- 
butions. Hayne  prepared  a  generous  and  beautiful  memoir 
for  the  1873  edition  of  Timrod's  poems,  in  which  he  quoted 
the  opinion  of  some  Northern  writers  who  assigned  the 
highest  place  among  the  poets  of  the  South  to  his  friend. 
In  a  poem,  "Under  the  Pine,"  he  commemorates  Timrod's 
last  visit  to  Copse  Hill. 

A  complete  edition  of  Hayne' s  poems  was  published  by 
D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  in  1882.  This  edition  contains,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  all  his  later  productions.     In  these  poems 
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we  discover  an  increasing  seriousness,  richness  and  depth. 
Here,  as  in  all  his  poems,  his  range  of  subjects  is  limited 
to  Southern  environment  and  individual  experience.  This 
limitation  is  one  of  the  most  serious  charges  that  can  be 
brought  against  his  poetry.  Our  country  is  so  large,  and 
the  points  of  view  so  varied,  that  it  cannot  be  considered 
a  fault  if  Hayne  should  make  a  microscopic  study  of  some 
specific  portion.  No  poet  of  his  time  labored  with  more 
unfaltering  trust  and  loftier  aim,  or  had  broader  sympathies 
and  truer  love  for  his  people  than  did  Hayne.  Mr.  Link 
says  that  the  title  of  "Poet  Laureate  of  the  South"  belongs 
to  Hayne  by  divine  right.  Hayne  was  a  poet  in  every  high 
and  true  sense  of  that  word. 

Stedman  says,  "Hayne's  vitality,  courage,  and  lyrical 
impulse  have  kept  him  in  voice,  and  his  people  regard  him 
with  a  tenderness  which,  if  a  commensurate  largess  were 
added,  should  make  him  feel  less  solitary  among  his  pines." 
This  means  one  thing  if  nothing  more,  that  the  Southern 
people  honored  him  with  calls  on  anniversaries,  and  were 
proud  that  literary  men  regarded  him  as  a  poet  of  no  mean 
attainment;  yet  they  did  not  buy  and  read  his  poems. 
The  reason  why  the  Southern  people  did  not  read  more  of 
his  poems  than  they  did,  was  because  they  were  too  poor 
to  buy  the  books.  But  the  day  has  at  last  come  when  his 
poems  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  a  man  should  not 
claim  that  he  is  well  informed,  if  he  has  not  read  Hayne. 
Hayne  has  shown  the  Southern  people  that  there  is  enough 
beauty  at  our  doors  to  enrich  our  lives. 

Hayne  was  never  a  very  strong  man  physically,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  his  health  was  so  much  impaired  that 
death  came  in  a  few  years.  He  was  sustained  in  his 
declining  years  by  "the  ultimate  trust"  — 

"That  love  and  mercy,  Father,  still  art  thine." 

He  always  carried  a  cheerful  spirit  despite  his  ill  health 
and  unfavorable  circumstances.  He  was  the  "weary  pil- 
grim sore  beset,"  of  whom  he  sings  so  beautifully: 
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"With  broken  staff  and  tattered  shoon 
I  wander  slow  from  dawn  to  noon — 
From  arid  noon  till  dew-impearled, 
Pale  twilight  steals  across  the  world. 
Yet  sometimes  through  dim  evening  calms 
I  catch  the  gleam  of  distant  palms; 
And  hear,  far  off,  a  mystic  sea, 
Divine  as  waves  on  Galilee. 
Perchance  through  paths  unknown,  forlorn, 
I  still  may  reach  an  Orient  morn; 
To  rest  when  Easter  breezes  stir 
Around  the  sacred  sepulcher." 

When  tottering  over  the  grave,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
linger  awhile  in  the  love  of  his  tender,  patient,  and  helpful 
wife  in  the  following  lines  : 

"A  little  while  I  would  fain  linger  here; 

Behold !  who  knows  what  soul-dividing  bars 
Earth'6  faithful  loves  may  part  in  other  stars  ? 
A  little  while  I  still  would  linger  here." 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  whose  memory  should  always  be 
dear  to  every  Southerner,  died  at  his  humble  home  at 
Copse  Hill,  Georgia,  July  6,  1886. 
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a  FLOWER. 

BY  C.   T.   HANCOCK. 

What  canst  thou  be  so  blithe,  so  gay, 

That  turns  my  thoughts  so  far  away 

To  one  blest  spot  where  duty  dwells, 

And  nature  its  sweet  story  tells? 

Why  lookest  thou  so  bright  at  noon, 

When  all  around  is  filled  with  gloom  ? 

Why  doth  thy  petals  seem  to  know 

No  gloomy  hours,  no  days  of  woe? 

Doth  thou  not  feel  that  on  the  morrow 

Thy  heart  may  know  its  deepest  sorrow? 

Hast  thou  a  season  of  thine  own 

In  which  no  touch  of  pain  is  known? 

Oh  where' s  the  fountain  of  thy  joy  ! 

The  source  of  peace  thou  doth  employ  ! 

Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  smile 

Oftenderest  beauty  all  the  while? 

A  smile  which  grows  and  ever  shows 

That  Love  which  conquers  deepest  woes? 

No  darkness  can  thy  soul  bewail, 

Thou  lovely  dweller  of  the  dale, 

If  man  of  thee  doth  take  no  thought 

Unless  from  out  the  woodland  brought. 

Ah  !  Thou  art  a  smile  of  God, 

Encumbered  by  the  heavy  clod  ! 

Made  beautiful  through  years  of  toil 

By  Hands  that  never  cease  to  moil 

On  hill,  in  dale,  by  lake  and  fen 

That  thou  mightst  cheer  the  hearts  of  men  ! 
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GRADY  AS  A  SPEAKER  AND  WRITER. 

BY  CHAS.   SCARLETT. 

Henry  W.  Grady  occupies  a  unique  position  in  Southern 
life.  While  Hayne,  Clay,  and  others  have  made  for  them- 
selves a  sure  place  in  Southern  oratory,  they  were  men  of 
an  entirely  different  type  from  Mr.  Grady.  They  were 
leaders  of  political  thought  in  a  restricted,  partisan  sense ; 
while  Mr.  Grady  was  a  leader  in  both  political  and  social 
thought  in  a  very  much  wider  sense.  He  was  unique  in 
time.  Even  before  the  war  the  South  had  lost  her  prestige 
through  the  decay  of  her  leaders,  and  the  years  following 
the  war  were  years  of  singular  barrenness  up  to  the  time 
of  Mr.  Grady.  In  reading  the  speeches  of  most  great 
orators,  one  often  wonders  how  they  came  to  be  called 
great,  for  in  fact  their  speeches  are  intolerably  dry.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Grady,  for  his  speeches 
in  their  beauty  and  finish  of  style,  even  apart  from  the 
personal  magnetism  of  the  speaker,  ring  like  a  great  epic 
poem. 

The  one  purpose  that  runs  through  all  Mr.  Grady's 
speeches,  whether  spoken  at  a  Georgia  picnic  or  a  New 
England  banquet,  was  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  estranged  sections  of  his  country.  He 
was  singularly  fitted  for  this  great  work.  For  he  had  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  the  Southern  people,  and  they 
listened  to  him,  though  he  told  them  he  rejoiced  that  the 
Southern  arms  were  unsuccessful.  Having  the  full  confi- 
dence of  his  own  people  by  birth,  he  completely  won  the 
confidence  of  the  North  by  his  eloquence  and  justice. 
Seeing  that  the  estrangement  of  the  two  sections  was  not 
real,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  complication  of  mis- 
understandings, he  became  the  interpreter  of  one  section 
to  the  other.  Unfortunately,  we  have  produced  few  men 
with  the  spirit  of  Grady.  The  prevailing  type  since  the 
war  seems  to  be  either  the  one  represented  by  Mr.  Cable 
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or  Mr.  Tillman.  Mr.  Cable  seems,  in  his  endeavor  to 
escape  the  charge  of  sectionalism,  to  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme  and  cut  himself  loose  from  every  sentiment 
and  tradition  that  savors  of  Southern  life.  Men  of  this 
type  become  our  most  severe  critics,  and  as  a  consequence 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  our  people.  Mr.  Tillman,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  his  extreme  Southern  ideas  battening  him- 
self on  the  wornout  prejudices  of  a  half  century,  has 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  ever  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  Northern  people.  Both  types  are  equally  useless 
and  remind  one  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  son  who, 
knowing  no  Dutch,  went  to  Holland  to  teach  English. 

One  of  the  most  unmistakable  evidences  of  Mr.  Grady's 
genius  as  an  orator  was  shown  in  the  speech  delivered 
before  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York.  This 
audience  was  literally  an  assemblage  of  the  notables.  It 
was  composed  of  the  flower  of  New  England  and  New 
York, — a  people  as  proud  of  their  learning  and  traditions 
as  they  were  exclusive  in  their  sentiments.  The  eloquent 
Talmage  and  the  formidable  Sherman  who  had  made  their 
vandalic  "March  to  the  Sea,"  were  there.  Dr.  Talmage 
had  just  told  of  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  Federal 
army  as  it  marched  back  home.  Mr.  Grady,  in  speaking 
of  this  occasion,  said,  "When  I  rose,  I  knew  I  had  a 
message  for  that  people."  Although  he  spoke  without 
preparation,  it  was  seen  at  once  that  the  master  had  come. 
He  told  the  story  of  the  South' s  sufferings  and  sorrows  in 
such  a  matchless  style  and  in  such  beautiful  language,  that 
one  almost  feels  that  it  was  worth  all  those  sufferings  and 
sorrows  to  have  a  Grady  to  depict  them.  When  he  had 
finished,  this  audience  that  was  accustomed  to  hear  only 
the  very  best  lecturers  and  speakers  of  the  country,  arose 
in  their  seats  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse.  To  have 
measured  up  to  the  ordinary  standard  would  have  been 
great  honor  for  a  young  man  from  a  country  town  in 
Georgia ;  but  to  sweep  an  audience  of  staid,  sober,  edu- 
cated New  Englanders  from  its  feet,  was  a  triumph. 
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Invitations  to  speak  now  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  he  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  orator  of 
America. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  follow  Mr.  Grady 
through  all  his  speeches ;  they  are  all  worthy  of  the  man. 
But  the  one  that  perhaps  illustrates  his  greatness  of  mind 
best  is  the  one  delivered  at  Dallas,  Texas.  In  this  speech, 
while  he  is  filled  with  joy  over  the  great  resources  and 
possibilities  of  his  country,  there  is  a  tone  of  sadness  and 
foreboding  of  evil  that  runs  through  the  whole  speech. 
General  Sherman  had  just  said  that  if  the  negro  took  up 
the  torch  and  dagger,  there  would  be  millions  to  help. 
This  unkind  threat  deeply  wounded  Grady,  but  he  showed 
no  passion.  He  was  wounded,  for  he  knew  that  every 
unkind  word,  from  whatever  source,  tended  only  to  make 
the  great  purpose  for  which  he  wrought,  harder  to  accom- 
plish. He  now  went  to  Boston  to  speak  on  the  Race 
Problem.  This  speech  was  carefully  prepared,  and  is  the 
greatest  that  he  ever  delivered.  Everybody  knows  how 
well  he  succeeded,  for  it  is  a  part  of  contemporary  history. 

Mr.  Grady  was  by  profession  a  journalist.  He  was 
engaged  in  several  newspaper  enterprises  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  before  becoming  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  But  he  did  his  principal  work  and  achieved 
the  greatest  measure  of  success  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
this  paper.  Some  idea  of  his  ability  as  a  journalist  may 
be  gained  by  considering  the  fact  that  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  Constitution,  it  had  a  circulation  of  only  a 
few  thousand,  and  in  a  few  years  it  had  a  circulation  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand.  His  services  as  a  jour- 
nalist cannot  be  overestimated.  When  other  Southern 
men  were  in  the  slough  of  despond  over  the  broken  and 
ruined  condition  of  the  South,  he  arose  as  the  apostle  of 
the  New  South ;  and  with  a  voice  clear  and  full  of  hope, 
taught  such  lessons  of  industry  as  had  never  been  heard. 
He  also,  amid  the  many  cares  of  a  newspaper  office  wrote, 
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by  way  of  diversion,  many  charming  little  stories.  His 
characters,  so  neatly  drawn,  remind  one  of  Jean  Valjean 
or  Little  Dorrit.  There  is  nothing  strange  or  farcical 
about  his  characters ;  but  they  are  the  simple  people  we 
meet  every  day.  He  has  just  written  enough  to  make  one 
wish  that  he  had  devoted  more  of  his  busy  life  to  literature. 
But  when  we  consider  the  shortness  of  his  life  we  won- 
der how  he  accomplished  so  much.  Cut  off  in  his  young 
manhood,  he  completed  the  tragedy  in  which  Poe  appears 
as  the  first  actor.  The  literary  history  of  the  South,  like 
its  political  history,  reads  like  an  evil  dream.  We  have 
produced  men  who  had  wrapped  within  them  the  possibil- 
ity of  producing  the  greatest  literature  of  any  section  of 
our  country.  We  have  only  lacked  so  little, — often  the 
goal  almost  in  sight,  when  blind  chance,  like  an  appa- 
rition, stalked  across  the  track  and  the  goal  was  lost 
forever.  Think  of  it !  Poe,  the  author  of  the  immortal 
"Raven,"  living  in  a  dirty  garret,  hungry  for  bread,  and 
in  his  grave  at  forty-nine !  And  Lanier,  beset  by  poverty 
and  misfortune,  and  dead  at  thirty-nine.  Then  comes 
Grady,  the  greatest  orator  of  his  age,  a  man  whose  life 
meant  more  to  his  people  than  any  other  living  man,  cut 
off  at  thirty-eight!  This  in  brief  is  the  sad  fate  of  our 
Children  of  Light  who,  hearing  the  call,  tried  to  answer. 
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SCIENCE  IN  THE   SERVICE  OF  THE  STATE.* 

BY   CHAKLES   W.   EDWARDS. 
*********** 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  scrutinize  some  of 
our  efforts  along  scientific  lines  in  the  light  of  their  capac- 
ity to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  State.  What  are  her  real 
immediate  needs?  In  what  way  are  we  meeting  them,  and 
how  much  of  our  energy  is  lost  answering  fancied  calls? 
If  in  what  follows,  sincere,  honest  effort  and  real  accom- 
plishment may  seem  to  be  condemned  and  discouraged, 
such  statements  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  a  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  (on  our  part)  that  after  all  the  aim 
of  education  and  all  worthy  effort  is  national,  if  not  uni- 
versal, in  its  scope  and  as  a  matter  of  final  criticism,  must 
be  judged  on  that  basis.  If  such  efforts  fail  to  contribute 
to  the  State  in  its  physical  development,  let  us  say,  then 
the  only  result  of  any  such  criticism  should  be  to  enable 
us  to  get  away  from  profitless  endeavor  and  direct  our 
efforts  along  more  effective  lines.  In  recent  years,  for 
instance,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  on  every  hand  a  great 
cry  for  technical  education,  and  there  is  a  distinct  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  people  everywhere  to  rate  the  usefulness 
of  our  scientific  activities  according  to  the  measure  in 
which  they  develop  the  resources  of  the  State.  If  results 
are  not  immediate  and  tangible,  then  there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  to  scoff  and  jeer.  This  cry  for  industrial  education 
is  heard  on  every  hand,  not  made  for  the  sake  of  education, 
hut  as  the  education  needed  for  the  development  of  the  State. 
The  wonderful  resources  of  the  Old  North  State  are  depicted 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm  until  the  credulous  "many" 
actually  are  beginning  to  believe  that  the  so-called  practi- 
cal education  is  indeed  the  only  one  really  worth  while,  at 
least  so  far  as  this  State's  needs  are  concerned,  and  that 

*Extract  from  an  address  before  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  November  8.  1903. 
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effort  along  the  lines  of  liberal  thought  is  fit  only  for 
dreamers  and  isolated  enthusiasts,  drifting  aimlessly  and 
hopelessly  away  from  vital  touch  with  the  great  heait 
throbs  of  the  people.  It  is  this  plea  of  practical  education 
in  the  interest  and  for  the  sake  of  the  State,  against  which 
I  protest,  and  not  against  it  in  its  other  relations  and  for 
its  own  sake.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  North  Carolina  has  practically  nothing  to 
expect  from  college  engineering  education  in  so  far  as  the 
immediate  development  of  her  resources  is  concerned.  A 
rapid  review  of  facts  as  they  exist  may  make  my  meaning 
clear.  Ten  years  ago  all  the  principal  colleges  in  the  State 
were  offering  instruction  in  engineering  and  some  were 
offering  engineering  degrees.  Since  that  time  some  insti- 
tutions have  dropped  engineering  degrees,  and  some  have 
graduated  engineering  classes  every  year  and  are  still 
giving  engineering  degrees.  During  this  period  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  State  and 
by  philanthropy  on  engineering  education.  Valuable  time 
and  the  best  raw  material  produced  has  been  employed, 
yet  today,  according  to  United  States  census  reports,  the 
number  of  engineers  of  all  sorts  in  this  State  is  now  almost 
one-third  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  There  were  six 
more  chemists,  assayers  and  metallurgists  resident  in  the 
State  ten  years  ago  than  there  are  today.  Further  than 
chis,  organized  as  we  find  the  large  electrical,  mechanical 
and  construction  works,  it  is  plain — to  me  at  least — that 
one  firm  of  engineers  of  the  type  of  Westinghouse,  Church, 
Kerr  &  Co.,  for  instance,  could  easily  handle  continuously 
all  the  work  undertaken  in  North  Carolina  that  actually 
employs  the  services  of  an  engineer  of  any  sort.  It  will 
not  take  any  one  long  to  verify  these  statements  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  What,  then,  must  become  of  the  daily 
and  almost  hourly  cry  for  engineering  education  as  the 
salvation  of  the  State?  What  does  the  State,  as  such,  get 
in  return  for  the   thousands  upon    thousands   of   dollars 
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spent  yearly  on  this  line  of  work  within  her  borders,  if 
the  actual  number  of  resident  engineers  is  decreasing,  and 
not  only  the  largest,  but  practically  all,  the  works  under- 
taken in  the  State  are  engineered  by  foreigners  both  by  birth 
and  education?  The  reply  is  not  hard  to  find.  The 
particular  cause  is  involved  in  a  general  principle  applica- 
ble to  all  fields  where  science  finds  an  application. 

First  must  come  an  education  and  development  of  the 
people  of  the  State  into  a  need  of  such  agents,  and  then 
must  come  something  adequate  in  the  way  of  a  develop- 
ment of  the  agents  themselves.  It  is  patent  from  the  facts 
in  tie  case  that  it  is  not  the  engineer  or  the  chemist  that 
is  th«  builder  of  the  State,  but  that  they  professionally 
are  ii  all  cases  only  the  tools  of  State  builders.  As  a 
matte:  of  self-interest,  it  comes  nearer  being  the  primary 
duty  of  the  State  and  of  philanthropy  to  train  the  Cecil 
Rhode;  of  the  State,  rather  than  the  engineers  that  she 
may  n»ed.  Without  the  broadly  educated  man  behind 
the  dolar,  industries  must  dwarf  and  peoples  must  relapse 
into  a  Urpor.  Before  the  technical  specialists  in  any  line 
of  work  must  come  a  generation  of  young  men  educated 
along  bioad  and  liberal  lines,  clear-headed,  well-informed, 
men  of  £ood  conscience  and  good  will  to  take  up  the  labors 
of  their  'athers  and  to  cany  with  them  into  their  business 
and  intoall  the  relations  of  life,  a  cultivated  intelligence 
that  can  but  make  for  industrial  development.  This  is 
especially  true  when  it  is  backed  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  nature  and  its  law  operative  in  the  industrial  world. 

After  tie  education  of  the  employer  of  North  Carolina, 
must  com*  the  adequate  education  of  the  employee.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  engineer,  but  also  of  the  physician, 
the  chemis,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  teacher — represent- 
ing as  he  cbes  the  experimenter  in  psychology.  So  we  are 
at  once  forted  into  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
practicable  in  this  day  and  generation  to  adequately  train 
this  employee  class  in  North  Carolina  into  what  may  be 
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justly  called  a  "finished  product."  Is  the  end  sufficient 
to  justify  the  necessary  means,  and  if  sufficient,  are  our 
means  adequate  to  the  end?  The  manufacture  of  the 
engineer  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  is  an  enormously 
expensive  affair.  It  costs  more  in  actual  dollars  and  cents 
to  graduate  one  engineer  from  either  Cornell,  Columbia  or 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  than  all  Ihe 
money  expended  yearly  in  engineering  education  in  North 
Carolina.  We  may,  with  the  small  means  at  our  disposal 
at  present,  turn  out  tolerably  good  engineers;  but  a  toler- 
ably good  engineer  has  very  much  the  same  quality  as  a 
tolerably  good  egg.  He  has  neither  the  general  mental 
training  nor  the  skill  and  knowledge  required  in  large 
undertakings.  However,  the  home  product  rarely  recog- 
nizes his  inadequacy  at  all,  for  he  is  generally  ied  to 
believe  that  his  instruction  is  the  best  in  the  word,  and 
that  he  himself,  as  raw  material,  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
That  is  one  of  the  pathetic  results  of  some  of  ourcollege 
degrees.  / 

It  may  be  worth  while  now  to  pause  for  a  time,to  make 
a  much  needed  distinction  between  a  practical  elucation 
and  a  technical  education  as  such.  Such  parlois  times 
have  come  to  the  Old  North  State  and  such  emplasis  has 
been  placed  on  what  is  wrongly  called  a  "bread  aid  butter 
education,"  that  one  dares  hardly  think  of  t/ie  naked 
truth  unswathed  in  its  working  clothes.  Ratler,  what 
we  as  teachers  and  investigators  most  need  to  emphasize, 
is  that  a  use  is  seldom  necessary  for  a  complete  justifica- 
tion of  all  the  time  and  labor  that  any  task  ma;  demand, 
provided  it  is  done  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  pod.  faith. 
Your  work  may  not  always  run  railways,  operate  factories, 
get  you  into  print,  or  make  you  famous ;  bu  any  work 
faithfully  performed  will  leave  you  of  stronger  fibre,  of 
clearer  mind,  of  higher  resolve.  The  utility  of  tie  so-called 
practical  things  do  not  need  emphasis,  as  that  ispatent  to  us 
all.     The  real  question  for  us  to  decide  is  thi — shall  we 
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in  our  littleness  sap  the  foundations  of  progress  by  shut- 
ting our  eyes  to  the  living,  palpitating  miracles  about  us 
except  at  just  those  points  where  the  light  seems  to  reveal 
something  intended  for  our   dinner  pails?     The  unobtru- 
sive work  of  the  scientist  in  his  quiet  laboratory  is  the 
supply  train,   as  it  were,   to  those   workers  of  practical 
things  that  are  building  to  the  comfort  and  luxury  and 
civilization  of  this  age.     The  difference  between  the  theo- 
retical and  the  so-called  practical  man  is  much   more  a 
question  of  temperament  than  of  education.      There  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  rankest  theorists  among  the  toilers 
that  have  hardly  left  their  over-alls  since  they  were  large 
enough  to  work ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  most  intensely  practical  men  among  those  that 
have  never  separated  their  souls  from  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  long  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  shop  or 
a  forge.     The  shallow  dude  that  counts  the  creases  in  his 
trousers  as  of  much  more  concern  than  those  on  his  brow, 
who  considers  shop  work  or  any  other  work  a  beastly  bore, 
and  who  generally  trifles  his  time  away,   is  occasionally 
foistered  upon  the  public  as  an  engineer.     That  type  may 
crop  out  at  any  time  in  any  locality,    and   never  deserves 
serious  consideration.     The  type  of  engineer  that  deserves 
our  sincere  consideration  and  deepest  sympathy  is   the 
honest  sincere  young  man  of  small  resources  and  great 
ambitions  that  mistakes  the  cheapest  for  the  best  and  is 
launched  upon  the  ocean  of  life  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, but  with  nothing  but  the  veriest  skeleton  of  a  boat 
in  which  to  make  the  voyage.     At  every  turn  of  the  col- 
lege wheel,  in  every  department  of  human  thought,   and 
absence  of  thought  represented  therein,  the  practical  men 
and  the  practically  efficient   men  are  turned  out  side  by 
side  to  be  a  blight  or  a  blessing  as  fortune  may  decree. 
What  the  world  imperatively  demands,   however,   is  the 
practical  man  with  a  theory  that  he  can  use,  and  the  theory 
is  no  less  important  or  useful  when  it  concerns  the  motion 
of  an  atom  than  when  it  guides  the  machinery  of  creation. 
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What  has  been  said  of  the  education  of  the  engineer  is 
true  in  a  possibly  lesser  degree  and  in  a  different  way  of 
the  medical  and  pedagogical  professions.  What  may  be 
said  in  this  connection  may  run  counter  to  the  established 
policy  of  all  the  leading  institutions  in  the  State;  but  my 
plea  is  made  not  in  the  name  of  expediency,  but  in  the 
name  of  science.  Isolated  as  we  are  from  all  the  hospital 
and  clinical  facilities  of  large  cities,  our  efforts  at  medical 
education  in  the  way  of  a  finality,  at  least,  must  be  largely 
farcical.  What  has  North  Carolina  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
a  medical  education  that  will  compare  with  John  Hopkins 
in  Baltimore,  the  P.  &  S.  in  New  York,  or  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  Boston?  What  is  there  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  fibre  of  a  North  Carolinian  that  should  make  him 
eternally  content  with  mediocrity,  while  the  New  Yorker, 
for  instance,  demands  relative  perfection  and  gets  it?  Is 
it  possible  that  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  physicians  in 
North  Carolina  that  the  educational  resources  of  the  State 
should  be  taxed  for  a  duplication  of  types  already  too 
numerous?  An  observation  of  the  large  numbers  that  we 
may  find  "resting"  around  drugstores,  conducting  farms 
and  other  industries,  would  not  lead  one  to  consider  such 
a  claim  seriously.  On  what  basis,  then,  do  we  justify 
ourselves  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  by  encouraging, 
even  at  times  aiding,  the  raw  product  of  the  free  schools 
being  transformed  by  the  magic  of  a  medical  course  into 
an  agent  destined,  perhaps,  to  enter  our  homes  and  pass  in 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  on  our  loved  ones?  In  my 
opinion,  the  time  has  come  when  the  personal  influence  of 
the  science  men  of  this  State  must  be  thrown  on  the  side 
of  higher  ideals,  higher  attainments  among  the  men  that 
serve  us  so  intimately.  By  this  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  discredit  or  impeach  the  profession  as  it  now  stands. 
There  is  not  in  this  State  or  in  any  other,  for  that  matter, 
a  nobler  class  of  men,  more  self-sacrificing,  more  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  truth,  justice  and  good  citizenship. 
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However,  as  a  class  they  are  not  scientists,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  most  tremendous  struggles  against  enormous  odds 
that  any  of  them  have  reached  any  degree  of  eminence  in 
their  profession.  Useful  citizens  they  are ;  but  what  one 
of  them  today  would  not  part  with  his  all  for  the  privi- 
lege of  returning  to  his  youth  and  receiving  such  a 
largess  of  truth  as  is  now  at  the  command  of  every  boy 
in  this  and  every  other  State  in  the  Union?  Such  a  train- 
ing involves  first  of  all  the  making  of  a  clean,  liberal, 
cultured  man,  such  as  is  represented  by  our  college 
graduates,  and  then  from  this  material,  the  construction  of 
a  medical  scientist.  Such  a  man  it  is  impossible  to  create 
except  by  putting  a  broadly  trained  mind  in  contact  with 
complete  laboratories,  great  teachers  and  experts,  and  most 
of  all,  with  those  great  clinics  and  hospitals  that  constitute 
the  real  laboratories  of  the  profession.  To  contend  that 
such  a  product  can  be  produced  any  other  way  would  be 
to  contend  for  the  closing  of  every  laboratory  in  this  coun- 
try and  for  a  return  to  the  good  old  days  of  books,  books, 
books  or,  further  yet,  to  that  famous  log  from  which  Mark 
Hopkins  is  said  to  have  dispensed  higher  learning.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  system  at  present  in  vogue  of  augmenting 
the  medical  profession  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  vicious  in  the  extreme.  For  this  the 
true  college  man  may  gain  absolution  since  it  is  certainly 
not  his  fault  (except  under  the  possible  charge  of  neglect) 
if  the  raw  result  of  our  public  schools,  immature  and  oft- 
times  as  yet  weak  and  pliable,  leaves  the  State  to  enter  the 
more  or  less  vicious  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  embryo 
doctor  in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  The  final  result  of 
this  process  is  well  known,  and  is  not  hard  to  find.  The 
details  of  ignorance,  empty  pomposity,  and  slovenly  per- 
formance, can  be  filled  out  by  any  one  in  almost  any 
community  in  this  State.  We  send  young  fellows  barely 
out  of  the  district  free  schools  off  to  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York  to  become  physicians.     Sometimes  he 
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leaves  a  home  of  culture  and  refinement  and  sometimes  not. 
In  all  events,  he  is  thrust  into  the  vortex  of  the  life  of  a 
great  city  and  into  a  companionship  that  frequently  means 
profanity,  gambling  and  drunkenness  on  Sunday,  and 
every  day  in  the  week  a  ceaseless  grind,  grind,  grind  to 
whip  an  untutored,  unlit  mind  into  a  condition  of  passing- 
some  State  board  of  examiners.  And  of  all  the  uncertain, 
inadequate,  and  ofttimes  unjust  inquisitions  practiced  on 
mankind,  our  system  of  settling  everything  by  examination 
will  easily  take  the  lead.  What  dawns  upon  one  after 
paying  a  Sunday  visit  to  a  medical  student  in  Baltimore  is 
not  often  realized,  for  instance,  in  a  school  of  law  or 
engineering  anywhere.  The  principle  holds,  however, 
everywhere,  that  of  all  the  accomplishments  that  must  be 
added  unto  technical  knowledge  and  skill  for  eminent 
success  in  any  line  of  work — by  far  the  most  important 
element  is  a  strong,  pure  life  and  a  character  that  is 
rounded  out  with  liberal  ideas,  catholic  tastes  and  tenden- 
cies, such  as  to  be  absolutely  trustworthy,  whether  you 
have  at  stake  your  home  and  loved  ones  or  the  millions 
often  involved  in  an  engineering  operation. 

Not  only  is  there  great  opportunity  for  an  advance  in 
our  ideals  concerning  the  development  of  the  engineer  and 
the  physician,  but  also  in  the  production  of  teachers,  are 
we  marvelously  content  with  naught.  The  teacher,  what- 
ever else  he  may  assume,  is,  and  must  eternally  be,  a 
worker  in  experimental  psychology.  The  expert  teacher 
must  know  his  psychology  and  have  the  great  mental 
power  and  development  that  is  necessary  to  apply  it,  in 
that  most  delicate  and  dangerous  of  all  laboratories — the 
child  mind.  What  would  you  say  of  the  civilization  that 
would  trust  the  adjustment  of  the  delicate  workings  of  the 
child  mind  to  a  great  blunderbuss  that  has  perhaps  passed 
from  the  free  schools  into  a  drill  in  the  form  rather  than 
the  content  of  education?  He  has  acquired,  possibly,  some 
facility  in  quoting  Frcebel,  Pestelottzi,   or  Rousseau;  but 
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he  is  utterly  devoid  of  real  mental  power  and  polish,  and 
is  only  entrusted  with  this  work  because,  forsooth,  such  a 
person  can  be  had  for  a  paltry  $30.00  per  month.  At  the 
same  time  this  same  civilization  pays  its  thousands  to  men 
that  direct  the  investment  of  their  dollars  and  to  those 
that  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their  properties  of 
masonry  and  steel.  It  might  be  contended  that  we  are 
impotent  as  teachers  and  workers  in  science  in  questions 
of  this  kind,  and  that  more  than  a  trace  of  egotism  should 
be  attributed  to  us  for  even  broaching  such  a  subject.  As 
a  matter  of  direct  action  this  may  be  true ;  but  there  are 
few  of  us  who  do  not  have  many  opportunities  year  after 
year  of  exerting  a  large  influence  on  young  men  that  come 
to  us  for  advice.  We  have  already  done  some  good  work 
along  this  line,  but  as  yet  it  has  been  the  exception,  rather 
than  the  rule. 

All  these  facts,  in  a  way,  are  unpleasant,  but  they  are 
perfectly  true.  The  recital  of  them  would  to  the  average 
citizen  of  this  State  sound  like  the  rankest  pessimism,  so 
far  as  the  science  element  is  concerned.  It  would  seem  to 
shut  the  door  of  hope  and  opportunity  in  the  face  of  many 
youths  laboring  along  these  lines  in  our  various  institu- 
tions. For  so  long  has  it  been  drummed  into  the  intelli- 
gencies  of  this  State  that  the  State's  only  salvation  lay  in 
education  along  radically  different  lines,  that  such  state- 
ments savor  of  the  rankest  heresy  and  such  a  resume  of 
actual  results  iconoclastic.  To  the  earnest  laborer  in  the 
realm  of  science  it  is  utterly  without  significance  except 
to  blaze  out  the  way  to  still  higher  things  to  be  accom- 
plished. We  have  not  discussed,  nor  shall  we  be  able  to 
discuss,  what  should  really  constitute  this  liberal  education 
which  we  claim  must  precede  that  of  any  other  type.  A 
liberal  college  course  constructed  to  put  the  student  in 
line  for  graduate  professional  work  in  engineering  or 
medicine,  for  instance,  not  only  does  not  disqualify  a  man 
from  adapting  himself  to  any  other  business  or  profession, 
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but  really  constitutes  an  almost  ideal  preparation  for  many 
of  the  occupations  open  to  the  young  men  of  today.  A 
technical  course  leading  to  either  of  the  engineering 
degrees  begun  by  an  immature  student,  and  carried  to  a 
conclusion  along  the  necessarily  narrow  lines,  is  certain  to 
result  in  a  narrow  man,  without  perspective,  without  the 
catholic  feeling  of  a  man  in  touch  with  art,  science,  litera- 
ture and  the  finer  things  of  life,  with  which  he  must 
establish  relations  in  order  to  live  the  life  of  a  man  and  be 
a  power  in  his  day  and  generation.  It  is  not  meant  by 
this  that  our  embryo  engineers,  chemists,  physicians  or 
manufacturers  must  of  necessity  load  up  in  his  college 
course  with  a  great  deal  of  Latin  or  Greek,  or  other  mat- 
ters for  which  he  may  have  a  positive  distaste,  but  that 
this  part  of  a  man's  education,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
particular  studies  involved,  must  be  an  education  for 
power,  and  not  for  use.  A  classical  education  never  of 
necessity  made  a  man  broad  or  liberal.  Neither  does  what 
may  be  called  a  scientific  education  necessarily  make  him 
bigoted  and  narrow. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  it  may  be  said  that  what  consti- 
tutes a  liberal  education,  just  what  sort  of  a  course  may  be 
pronounced  ideal,  will  never  be  outlined  by  any  college 
man.  For,  by  a  sort  of  psychological  necessity,  every  man 
attaches  the  most  value  to  those  studies  from  which  he 
himself  derives  the  most  benefit,  and  no  system  of  argu- 
ment under  the  sun  will  move  him  in  the  least  from  his 
convictions.  Those  studies  from  which  a  man  derives  the 
most  good  are  always  those  in  which  he  has  had  the  most 
advantages,  and  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  most  time 
and  energy.  That  line  of  thought  into  which  we  cannot 
enter  fully  we  must  in  some  measure,  at  least,  undervalue 
and  discredit.  Consequently,  the  true  definition  of  a 
liberal  education  must  forever  await  what  may  be  called 
the  universally  educated  man.  Hence,  the  best  that  we 
may  do   at  present   is   to   sanely   recognize  each  other's 
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limitations,  even  if  Ave  may  not  see  our  own,  and  thus 
prevent  any  one  limitation  dominating  all  the  rest  and 
recognizing  in  the  main  that  any  subject  pursued  in  the 
right  spirit  and  according  to  right  methods  must  result  in 
education. 

The  tendency  of  our  people  to  be  contented  with  the 
inadequate,  the  incomplete,  the  incompetent,  is  not  con- 
fined solely  to  our  relations  to  the  professions,  but  we  see 
its  blighting  influence  in  a  smaller  way  in  our  relations  to 
the  mechanic  arts.  Throughout  this  State  work  in  masonry, 
carpentry,  foundry  and  machine  work  is  accepted  and  paid 
for  cheerfully  (because  of  its  small  first  cost)  that  could 
only  gain  ridicule  and  easy  condemnation  almost  anywhere 
in  the  North.  It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in 
any  town  in  North  Carolina  to  get  carpentry  without  mis- 
joints  and  cracks,  masonry  that  is  solid  and  lasting,  or 
machine  work  that  is  anything  but  crude.  In  the  same 
way  the  great  dearth  of  steam  fitters  is  made  evident  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  two  years  over  half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  such  work  has  been  executed  in  this  State  by  men 
brought  here  from  abroad.  A  guide  is  not  required  in  any 
of  our  industrial  establishments  to  point  out  work  executed 
by  our  local  craft.  For  the  sizzling  of  leaky  joints  and  the 
bungling  contortions  of  pipe  and  valve  tell  their  own  tale. 
So  it  is  along  all  the  lines  where  science  and  skill  should 
combine  in  the  equipment  of  our  workmen.  These  ideas 
are  not  such  as  to  require  emphasis,  nor  does  the  general 
public  just  now  need  educating  up  to  an  appreciation  of 
these  things.  Such  work  is  generally  recognized,  by  the 
younger  generation  at  least,  as  an  economic  waste  and 
there  is  an  overwhelming  demand  for  really  skilled  crafts- 
men of  all  sorts.  Yet  we  are  confronted  with  the  rather 
anomalous  condition  of  a  great  people  suffering  morally, 
politically  and  financially  for  the  lack  of  a  very  large  class 
of  educated  and  skilled  artisans;  while  every  agency, 
philanthropic  or  otherwise  within  the  State,  to  a  greater  or 
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less  degree,  is  actively  engaged  in  grinding  out  a  class  of 
men  for  whom  the  State  exhibits  no  particular  need,  and 
who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  go  to  other  States  to  find  a  market 
for  their  wares.  Shops  and  foundries  we  do  have  at  work 
in  a  limited  way  in  our  colleges,  but  to  the  small  training 
they  are  getting  in  this  way,  we  add  the  glamor  of 'college 
ideas,  struts  and  vanities.  We  add  a  little  calculus  and 
less  philosophy,  perchance  cap  the  queer  mixture  with  a 
college  degree,  and  send  forth  into  the  world  a  ruined 
mechanic  with  his  head  above  his  true  calling  while  his 
hands  and  feet  are  both  really  beneath  it.  The  world 
needs  the  mechanic,  and  it  also  needs  the  engineer.  But  no 
civilization  on  the  face  of  the  globe  needs  a  mixture  that 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  a  rather  discursive  way  and 
much  ground  has  been  left  untouched ;  but  the  principal 
ideas  that  I  have  been  trying  to  emphasize  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  N.  C.  Academy  of  Science  would  do  a  great  and 
good  work  if  it  could  impress  by  any  sort  of  action  on  the 
public  mind  and  conscience,  a  thorough  respect  of  and 
demand  for  really  scientific  work  in  those  professions  in 
which  science  finds  its  applications — resolving  in  these 
matters,  as  in  all  others,  to  be  content  with  none  but  the 
best. 

2.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  foster  and  encourage  any  effort 
that  may  be  put  forth  by  any  agency  whatsoever  to  raise 
the  standards  of  intelligence  and  skill  among  the  artisan 
classes  of  the  State,  since  our  economic  and  political  safety 
is  going  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  this  class. 

3.  We,  as  citizens  representing  widely  different  sections 
of  the  State,  coming  in  contact  in  such  way  as  to  influence 
the  young  life  of  the  State  in  a  large  way,  can  do  much 
good  by  elevating  the  general  conceptions  of  good  work, 
good  science  and  good  finance,  so  that  from  the  broad  and 
liberal  product  of  our  institutions  may  come  an  era  of 
wise  and  judicial  development,  an  era  of  successful  facto- 
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ries,  railroads  and  industries  of  all  kinds,  the  development 
of  which  will  create  a  demand  for  engineers  in  all  lines  of 
work  that  is  at  present  largely  wanting. 

4.  Finally,  and  of  the  most  importance  of  all,  we,  from 
our  strongholds  of  truth  and  learning,  may  send  forth 
workers  in  a  field  of  pure  thought  and  leaders  in  the  van 
of  civilization.  We  must  produce  men  that  can  take  the 
initiative,  think  for  themselves  along  the  highest  lines,  and 
give  generous  aid  in  advancing  the  skirmish  lines  of 
science.  One  such  man  as  the  total  output  of  any  institu- 
tion would  be  an  ample  justification  for  all  the  time,  effort 
and  wealth  that  may  be  expended  in  his  production. 
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W.  P.  BUDD, Editor-in-Chief. 

W.  S.  LOCKHART, Assistant  Editor. 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written  recently  about  the 
"spirit  of  materialism"  dominating  the  policy  and  teach- 
ings of  Trinity,  and  so  few  of  these  statements  have  been 
dignified  by  a  contradiction  from  any  one  connected  with 
the  college,  that  the  term  materialism  and  the  name  Trinity 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  synonymous  in  the  vocabulary 
of  many  good  people  who  lack  either  the  time  or  the  in- 
terest to  inquire  closely  into  the  matter.  To  us,  who  have 
been  guided  by  the  policy  of  the  college,  and  uplifted  by 
its  teachings  for  four  years,  it  is  a  mystery  as  to  what  has 
lead  the  critics  of  Trinity  to  accuse  her  officials  of  being 
Philistines  in  the  Carlylese  sense  of  the  word.  We  believe 
that  there  cannot  be  found  anywhere  a  more  efficient  corps 
of  consecrated  Christian  gentlemen  than  the  faculty  of 
Trinity ;  and  we  know  that  their  teachings  are  directed 
and  inspired  by  the  earnest  desire  to  lead  us  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Higher  and  Better  Life.  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  of  this  type,  there  is  no  room  for  anything 
mean  or  low ;  their  lives  are  full  of  the  better  things  of 
Life.  The  axioms  of  materialism  enter  not  at  all  into  their 
solution  of  the  problem,  given  the  radius  of  the  real, 
prove  that  the  circumference  of  the  ideal  life  is  infinity. 
So  far  are  they  from  being  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  ma- 
terialism, so  far  are  they  from  reckoning  results  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents,  that  they  have  resolutely  turned  their 
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backs  on  the  more  remunerative  professions,  and  become 
teachers  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word.  In  their  desire 
to  make  other  men  better  and  broader,  they  have  adopted 
a  profession  in  which  even  their  best  work  often  goes  un- 
rewarded— materially — and  all  their  work  is  passed  by 
without  proper  recognition.  They  are,  to  quote  Mr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  "kings  without  crowns,  priests  without  altars, 
prophets  without  audience,  saviors  not  honored  by  the 
high  privilege  of  saving."  And  yet  these  men  are  accused 
of  being  Philistines ;  and  their  teachings  are  said  to  be 
dictated  by  an  official  policy  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
materialism. 

The  best  answer  and  the  only  one  we  will  take  the 
trouble  to  offer  to  these  accusations — and  our  answer  is 
not  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  accusers  themselves,  but 
for  the  information  of  those  interested  in  our  Alma  Mater's 
welfare — is  to  be  found  in  the  graduates  of  Trinity,  who 
were  led  by  its  teachings  and  governed  by  its  policy  long 
enough  for  the  influence  of  the  one  and  the  results  of  the 
other  to  become  indelibly  impressed  on  their  lives  and 
characters.  Trinity  is  willing  to,  and  must  rise  or  fall  in 
the  estimation  of  its  patrons  according  as  its  graduates 
conduct  themselves  nobly  or  ignobly.  "By  her  fruits 
must  she  be  known."  If  the  spirit  of  materialism  rules 
Trinity,  it  follows  that  its  graduates,  having  been  educated 
under  the  domination  of  materialism,  must  be  materialists, 
— primarily,  men  who  reckon  the  value  of  all  things  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  question  then  is,  are  the 
graduates  of  Trinity  men  of  this  type? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  facts  about  the  graduates 
concerning  whom  information  is  most  easily  obtainable, 
those  of  the  class  of  1903,  are  here  presented.  Of  the 
twenty-six  male  members  of  this  class,  nine  are  teaching 
in  preparatory  schools  ;  nine  are  taking  post-graduate  work 
in  this  or  some  other  institution ;  five  have  entered  the 
business    world ;  two   are   preaching   as   members  of   the 
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North  Carolina  Conferences,  and  one  is  a  missionary  in 
Japan.  Of  those  who  are  teaching,  two  will  apply  for 
membership  in  the  Methodist  Conference  at  the  next  meet- 
ing ;  and  two  of  the  nine  graduate  students  are  also  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  ministry,  making  a  total  of  seven 
ministers. 

A  glance  at  this  list  will  show  that  out  of  the  entire  class 
there  are  only  five  whose  choice  of  a  profession  could  possi- 
bly have  been  guided  by  the  spirit  of  materialism.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  three  of  these  five  have  become 
partners  in  their  fathers'  enterprises,  leaving  only  two  out 
of  the  twenty-six,  who  voluntarily  adopted  vocations  in 
which  the  primary  reward  of  effort  is  material  wealth. 

Do  these  facts  not  prove  that  Trinity  is  turning  out  a 
class  of  men,  who  as  teachers,  ministers,  and  scholars,  are 
striving  for  the  uplifting  of  their  fellow  men  into  a  higher 
and  better  life  and  civilization?  Could  any  college  do 
such  a  noble  work  as  this,  if  it  were  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  materialism? 


This  year  marks  the  beginning  of  a  custom  at  Trinity 
which  has  proved  very  popular  at  other  institutions,  and 
which  is  capable  of  accomplishing  great  good  in  the  ath- 
letic life  of  the  college.  This  is  the  reserving  of  the  right 
to  wear  the  letter  T,  and  awarding  it  to  bona  fide  students, 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  athletics.  If  the  right  to 
wear  the  T  is  cheapened  by  making  it  conditional  only  on 
the  mere  winning  of  a  position  on  an  athletic  team,  which 
represents  the  college  in  inter-collegiate  contests,  little  or 
no  good  will  result ;  because  the  honor  to  the  wearer  will 
be  comparatively  small.  But  if  the  T  is  awarded  at  the 
end  of  the  season  only  to  those,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  have  reflected  credit  on  the  college 
by  excellent  athletic  work  and  manly  conduct,  the  right 
to  wear  the  T  will  become  the  goal  which  all  our  athletes 
will  strive  to  win,  because  the  T  will  then  carry  the  esteem 
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and  thanks  of  the  college  with  it.  It  will  thus  become  an 
incentive  to  our  athletes  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  they 
are  capable  at  all  times. 

Let  us  then  put  a  high  value  on  the  T,  and  grant  it  as  a 
reward  for  only  the  best  athletic  work.  Let  us  make  the 
occasion  of  the  awarding  of  the  T  to  the  winners  an  event 
in  the  college  year,  and  celebrate  it  suitably.  By  all 
means,  let  us  not  half -do  the  thing;  if  we  are  going  to 
adopt  this  custom,  let  it  apply  so  that  some  good  may 
result  from  it  for  the  athletic  life  of  the  college ;  other- 
wise, we  waste  time  in  adopting  it. 


The  attention  of  the  student  body  is  called  to  the  article 
••Science  in  the  Service  of  the  State,"  by  Professor  C.  W. 
Edwards,  which  is  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Archive. 
It  deals  with  problems  that  are  of  vital  interest  to  us  as 
college  students,  and  it  should  command  our  most  careful 
consideration.  Prof.  Edwards  takes  a  decided  stand  in 
favor  of  a  college  education  as  the  only  adequate  founda- 
tion for  the  study  of  a  profession.  His  severe  arraignment 
of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  North  Carolina,  and  his  de- 
scription  of  the  deplorable  absence  of  scientific  work  in  the 
State,  must  not  discourage  us ;  let  them  rather  strengthen 
us  in  our  determination  to  do  what  we  can  towards  the 
betterment  of  these  conditions. 


The  graduating  class  of  this  year  has  inaugurated  a 
movement,  the  merits  of  which  should  commend  itself  to 
succeeding  classes.  More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the 
class  met  and  discussed  the  matter  of  donating  something 
to  the  college  on  the  day  of  their  graduating.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  pledged  himself  to  contribute  a  stated 
amount  to  this  "donation  fund'"  every  month;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  class  treasurer  now  has  on  hand  a  consid- 
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erable  sum,  which  will  be  used  to  purchase  a  suitable  gift 
for  the  college. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  graduating  class  is  signifi- 
cant: it  indicates  that  the  students  of  Trinity,  living  as 
they  do  in  touch  with  generous  benefactors  and  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  their  great  benefactions,  are  themselves 
learning  to  become  benefactors  in  a  small  way ;  and  that 
this  training  in  systematic  giving,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
may  result  after  many  years  in  a  generation  of  givers  to 
the  college,  each  one  according  to  his  ability  to  give. 
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H.  C.  SATTERFIELD, 


Manager. 


The  Guilford  Collegian  comes  to  us  very  neatly  bound ; 
in  fact,  its  cover  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  any  mag- 
azine thit  paid  us  a  visit  the  past  month.     This  magazine 
very  appropriately  commemorates   George  Washington's 
birthday  ly  writing  up  the  different  phases  of  his  life  in 
the  February  issue.     These  sketches  are  rather  interesting, 
notwithstaiding  the  fact  that  several  of  them  are  a  little 
threadbare  i'om  age  and  frequent  usage.     Following  these 
are  several  lages  of  short  sketches  on  different  subjects, 
which  are  alnost  too  short  to  be  interesting.     The  different 
departments  t  ke  up  more  space  in  the  Collegian  than  the 
other  reading  matter.     This  probably  should  not  be  the 
case.     The  ediorials   of   this  number  are  very  readable. 
The  wisdom  ai}   good   advice   of   the   one   on    "Society 
Enthusiasm"  canot  be  questioned. 

We  consider  te  Emory  Phoenix  one  of  the  best  of  our 
Southern  exchan^s.  The  February  issue  strengthens  us 
in  this  belief.  Tts  number  shows  the  inevitable  result  to 
a  college  magazim  of  a  proportionate  mixture  of  fiction, 
poetry  and  solid  mtter.  As  a  general  criticism  we  would 
say  that  it  is  inteesting  from  cover  to  cover.  A  very 
interesting  article  mt  deals  chiefly  with  the  Senior  class 
of  Emory  and  a  ske^ton  is  the  "Meditations  of  the  Skele- 
ton." These  medittions  are  well  told  and  would  cause 
the  most  serious  an  melancholy  person  to  experience  a 
hearty  laugh.  "Wellington's  Return  to  the  Earth"  is  a 
poem  on  the  progress^  the  times  since  the  days  of  Wash- 
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ington.  It  is  very  readable  on  account  of  the  novel  and 
interesting  way  in  which  it  is  told.  Another  contribution 
that  is  well  worth  reading  is  the  one,  ''The  Use  and  Value 
of  an  Education. ' '  The  different  departments  of  this  mag- 
azine are  in  keeping  with  its  reputation. 

"The  Coatin'  of  Aunt  M' Randy, "  in  the  Emory  and 
Henry  Era,    is  worth   reading.     It   is   written   in   aegro 
dialect,  and  the  writer  shows  that  he  has  a  very  jkilful 
hand  for  such  writing.     "Mr.  Peter  Wilson,  A.  B., "  is  a 
rather  novel  story  for  a  college  magazine.     For  ;he  first 
several  pages  the  reader  is  lead  to  believe  that  it  vill  be  a 
typical  love  story,  in  which  a  Southern  young  men  should 
"forever   afterwards   live    happy1'    with   a  New  England 
bride.     But  suddenly  a  negro  is  ushered  into/the  story ; 
and  instead  of  ending  with  the  above  stock  ph>ase,  we  are 
introduced  to  a  man  swinging  from  a  telephone  pole  with 
a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  with  the  followiig  inscription 
appended  to  his  back,    "Mr.  Peter  Wilson,  A.  B.,   Mur- 
derer."    This  interesting  story  is  made  stillmore  readable 
on  account  of  the  novel  ending.     The  poety  in  this  issue 
is  very  good.     Below  we  quote  from  it  sev^al  short  verses 
entitled  "The  Future:" 


"I  know  not  what  within  the  future  lies, 

I  know  not  now  to  what  my  path  ma/  lead, 
Whether  within  that  path  there  may  aiSe 
Foes  or  friends,  or  what  shall  be  my  ted. 

"I  know  not  now,  if  friends  may  yet  digwn, 
If  scoffing  foes  may  hold  me  in  their  ower, 
Or  if  to  me  great  honor  shall  be  show 
And  those  who  wish  me  harm  befoime  cower. 

"I  cannot  say  if  flowers  or  if  thorns     ; 

Shall  strew  my  pathway  in  the  coAng  years, 

Yet,  Father,  if  thou  guidest  thro'  tfcstorms 

I  know  I  shall  be  ever  free  from  fe/s." 

1 

In  the  Davidson  College  Magazinef'The  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,"  gives  us  a  rathf  interesting  account 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Jews  by  tp  Romans.     Another 
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interesting  as  well  as  instructive  article  is  the  one  on 
"Japan  and  Russia."  One  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
Davidson  Magazine  for  the  past  month  is  that  it  contains 
more  poetry  than  it  usually  does.  We  stick  to  our  often 
repeated  hobby  that  poetry  is  a  very  necessary  essential  to 
the  success  of  a  college  magazine. 

.We  think  it  advisable  and  that  it  would  probably  be  inter- 
esting to  the  readers  of  the  Archive  to  know  what  exchange 
editors  of  other  college  magazines  think  of  ours.  So  it 
will  be  our  plan  in  the  future  to  publish  the  different 
criticisms  that  are  made  on  the  Archive.  We  shall  not 
withhold  the  adverse  criticisms  and  publish  the  favorable 
ones,  but  we  shall  gladly  give  space  to  both  kinds : 

"In  the  Trinity  Archive  [for  October]  we  would  call 
special  attention  to  'Browning's  Poems  on  Music'  The 
scholarly  attainments  of  the  writer  are  shown  in  the 
masterly  handling  of  the  subject  and  the  ease  and  fluency 
with  which  it  is  written.  We  think  the  article  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen  this  month.  The  essay  on  'Early 
Libraries  in  North  Carolina'  is  also  deserving  of  praise. 
It  shows  careful  preparation  and  contains  much  £ood 
information.  But,  while  we  can  speak  in  most  compli- 
mentary terms  of  the  two  articles  above  mentioned,  we  can 
scarcely  do  so  of  the  fiction  in  this  month's  Archive. 
There  are  two  stories — 'A  Poet's  Wife'  and  'The  Home- 
Coming  of  Marse  George.'  The  first  lacks  plot,  and  the 
second  originality,  and  neither  possesses  that  interest 
which  each  subject  would  seem  to  suggest. 

"We  believe  the  art  of  story  writing  represents  one  of  the 
highest  types  of  literary  excellence,  but  let  us  have  stories 
in  which  originality  is  one  of  the  features ;  let  the  writer 
tell  his  story  with  an  ingenuity  and  skill  that  is  his  own, 
whether  it  be  after  the  order  of  the  weird  and  classic  tales 
of  Poe  or  the  delightful  romances  of  Page  or  Stockton. 

"The   poetry   in   this   issue   is  all  good,   especially  'A 
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Dream,'  a  sweet  song  of  love  and  with  the  ring  of  true 
melody. "—  Randolph- Macon  Montlily. 

'"The  Trinity  Archive  came  to  us  on  time  this  month, 
and  shows  a  marked  improvement  from  last  year.  It  con- 
tains more  solid  matter  with  just  enough  fiction  to  make  it 
interesting.  It  also  contains  several  poems  not  without 
merit.  'The  Home- Coming  of  Marse  George'  is  a  story 
typical  of  Southern  life  during  the  war.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  review  the  Archive,  for  it  is  entertaining  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  all  of  the  departments  are  gotten  up  well."  — 
Southwestern  University  Magazine. 

"The  Trinity  Archive  [for  November]  holds  its  usual 
standard  in  its  various  departments.  'The  Biography  of  a 
Dog'  is  an  interesting  review  of  Alfred  Ollivant's  story, 
'Bob,  Son  of  Battle.'  'A  Vision1  is  a  rather  effective 
poem." — State  Normal  Magazine. 

"The  December  number  of  the  Trinity  x\rchive  is  a 
very  creditable  issue  indeed.  Three  articles  are  worthy  of 
special  note.  'Some  Recent  Contributions  to  Southern 
Literature'  is  a  delightfully  entertaining  article,  reviewing 
the  contributions  of  Southern  writers  to  the  realm  of  fiction 
during  the  past  year.  The  two  stories,  'Passion  versus 
Success'  and  'One  Minute  Too  Late,'  show  considerable 
talent  in  their  department  of  literature.  The  verse  of  the 
magazine  is  hardly  up  to  the  average,  we  think.  A  piece 
of  verse  to  the  tune  of  'Hold  the  Fort'  seems  rather  undig- 
nified, to  say  the  least,  for  a  college  magazine,  yet  it  ma}7 
be  excusable  as  a  plea  for  football  in  a  time  when,  to  judge 
from  the  tone  of  the  magazine,  the  mouths  of  the  'Trinity- 
ites'  are  fairly  watering  for  football.  The  editorial  depart 
ment  seems  to  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  'Bassett 
Affair.'" — University  of  N.  C.  Magazine. 

"The  January  number  of  the  Trinity  Archive  is  good. 
The  writers  have  proved  themselves  thinkers.  'Through 
North  Carolina  with  Frederic  Law  Olmsted  in  1853'  gives 
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a  good  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  people  of  that  State  a 
half  century  ago.  'William  Ewart  Gladstone'  is  a  splen- 
did review  of  that  great  man's  life,  and  we  think  no  one 
could  read  it  without  aspiring  to  higher  things.  'The  Story 
of  a  Story'  is  an  entertaining  piece  of  fiction.  But  we  think 
that  the  author  could  have  been  more  choice  in  words  at 
times.  Then  he  was  too  free  with  his  slang,  and  what  is 
said  here  with  reference  to  slang  may  be  applied  to  one  or 
two  poems  and  an  editorial." — Bethel  College  Magazine. 
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A  MODERN  FABLE. 

(Which  evidently  was  not  written  by  George  Ade.) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  College,  and  to  this  College 
came  some  Obstreperous  Freshmen,  who  immediately  set 
about  impressing  the  College  Community  with  their  Im- 
portance. Now  it  unluckily  happened  that  the  Endowment 
Fund  of  the  College  did  not  provide  for  the  support  of  a 
Dry-kiln  for  drying  green  Freshmen ;  so  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  certain  Class  of  Men,  commonly  known  as  Sophomores, 
to  do  the  Drying  Act.  Cheerfully  accepting  their  lot, 
these  same  Sophomores  proceeded  to  administer  a  little 
Dry  Wit  to  those  same  Freshmen  in  a  Right  Royal  Manner. 

But  in  spite  of  the  great  good  which  they  accomplished, 
a  certain  Jarhead  of  the  Class  of  Juniors  got  it  mixed  with 
his  scanty  Gray  Matter,  that  the  Sophs  were  not  doing  the 
Job  in  Proper  Style.  Consequently,  he  decided  to  assume 
Leadership  of  the  Dry-Gang  for  a  while,  and  to  show  them 
By  Example  the  most  Summary  manner  of  Freshman- 
drying.  The  Gang,  be  it  said,  accepted  his  Aid  cheerfully  ; 
for  he  really  did  some  Foolhardy  things.  But  when  he 
began  to  give  Orders  by  calling  out  the  Names  of  different 
members  of  the  Gang,  they  objected  ;  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  Burden  unnecessarily  the  mind  of  any  Straggling 
Professor  with  such  Poor  Details  as  names.  So  they 
advised  their  Would-be  Leader  to  keep  himself  either 
Mum  or  in  his  Room.     Strange  to  say,  the  Crazy  refused 
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to  do  Both.  How  to  get  rid  of  their  self-appointed  Leader 
was  the  main  Problem  with  the  Sophs  for  a  Week. 

It  unfortunately  was  against  the  Law  to  slay  trouble- 
some Juniors,  as  was  usually  the  fate  of  Un-dry-able 
Freshmen ;  so  the  Gang  had  to  resort  to  Strategy.  They 
sent  a  Man  to  the  Room  of  two  Big  Freshmen,  and  he  put 
them  On  to  the  Joke. 

At  the  Midnight  Hour,  the  Gang,  Masked  and  Silent, 
stopped  before  the  door  of  the  Big  Freshmen's  room. 
And  Lo  !  the  Door  was  Locked  !  And  no  one  was  willing 
to  crawl  through  the  Transom,  and  unlock  it  from  the 
inside.  There  was  the  Junior's  Opportunity  :  he  would 
give  Them  a  Lesson  in  Freshman-drying ;  he  would  show 
them  how  He  used  to  do  when  He  was  a  Freshman-hater. 
Through  the  Transom  he  crawled,  and  down  he  dropped 
into  the  Room.  He  felt  for  the  Key — it  was  gone!  He 
Rubbered  for  it, — Slosh ! !  O,  the  Cooling  Effect  of  a 
Bucket  of  Second-hand  Water  on  the  Ardor  of  a  Zealous 
Junior !  In  his  dazed,  half -strangled  condition,  one  Big 
Freshman  held  him,  and  the  Other  proceeded  to  give  him 
such  a  Warm  Time  with  a  razor-strop,  that,  when  last 
heard  from,  he  was  begging  for  more  Water — Second-hand, 
or  any  kind — with  which  to  Cool  his  Burning — not  Brow  ! 

Moral. — It  is  best  not  to  interfere  with  Sophomores  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty. 
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ZENSKY  HINOHARA, 


Manager. 


[Mr.  Hinohara,  manager  of  this  department,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  has 
been  a  student  at  Trinity  for  the  past  four  years.  His  contribution  for  this 
month  is  published  just  as  he  wrote  it,  in  order  to  give  his  friends  some  idea 
of  how  proficient  he  has  become  in  English.] 

On  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  of  Februaiy,  an  experience 
meeting  was  thrown  open  to  the  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  several  enthusiastic  short  talks  and  fervent  prayers 
blessed  all  present.  This  sort  of  informal  meeting  is 
becoming  more  and  more  interesting  and  significant,  which 
is  a  very  happy  feature  of  the  spiritual  activity  of  the 
Christian  young  men  of  this  college  this  year. 

A  good  crowd  of  our  Association  men  and  their  friends 
in  the  park  were  highly  pleased  with  a  helpful  talk  of  Dr. 
John  C.  Ransmeier,  professor  of  German  literature,  Sun- 
day afternoon,  February  14.  With  his  plain  conversa- 
tional tone,  the  professor  presented  the  nature  of  truth 
and  its  relation  to  the  ordinary  life  of  young  people,  and 
concluded  with  some  helpful  suggestions  to  become  a  man 
of  truth,  a  man  of  undeceitful,  uncompromising,  frank, 
plain  and  true  hearted  nature.  Dr.  Ransmeier  has  been 
always  showing  his  special  interest  with  the  work  of  our 
Association  since  he  joined  himself  to  our  community  two 
years  ago. 

Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  who  is  one  of  the  most  welcome 
speakers  before  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  favored  us  again  on  the 
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third  Sunday,  February  21.  His  usual  enthusiasm  and 
sympathy  for  the  spiritual  growth  of  his  pupils  were  them- 
selves a  great  message  and  inspiration  to  the  latter,  while 
his  speech  on  the  line  of  missionary  movement  was  a  very 
soul-stirring  one.  All  the  congregation  were  greatly 
pleased  by  having  him  again. 

The  annual  convention  of  North  and  South  Carolina  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  convened  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  from  20th  to 
23rd  of  February.  Our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  represented  by 
President  N.  S.  Ogburn,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Pugh.  The 
delegates  had  brought  back  with  them  many  important 
informations  and  encouraging  r  ports,  and  presented  them 
before  the  members  of  our  Association  on  the  following 
Sunday,  February  28.  There  was  a  large  crowd  in  the 
hall  who  heard  them  and  were  impressed  by  the  prevailing 
influence  of  the  movement  of  Christian  young  men  upon 
the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
also  by  the  increasing  need  of  heathen  lands  for  noble, 
consecrated  young  laborers  as  merchants,  physicians, 
lawyers,  as  well  as  teachers  and  preachers.  Truly  time 
has  come  when  every  Christian  young  man  shall  say  to 
himself  prayerfully,  that  '-the  world  is  my  parish,"  and 
start  his  life  work  with  a  broad  and  far-sighted  view.  Let 
each  and  every  member  of  us,  young  servants  of  Christ, 
be  bold  and  discriminative  in  choosing  our  life's  work  and 
not  fail  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  service  to  which  oppor- 
tunity points.  At  the  close  of  the  service  Mr.  E.  M.  Hoyle 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  assembly  about  the  pitiful 
condition  of  those  numerous  neglected  inhabitants  in  our 
city,  which  he  has  recently  found  out  through  his  personal 
investigation,  and  wished  some  of  the  Association  men  to 
start  voluntarily  some  mission  work  for  them.  We  are 
now  told  that  some  have  already  volunteered  for  this  cause. 
We  anxiously  hope,  however,  that  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will 
soon  grow  strong  enough  to  plan  and  start  a  sane,  system- 
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atic  missionary  campaign  among  those  poor  and  forgotten 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  college. 

We  are  very  happy  to  inform  the  friends  of  this  Chris- 
tian college  that  meeting  after  meeting  we  feel  more  blessed 
and  stronger  this  year.  The  mutual  harmony  and  general 
enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  young  men  here  are  very 
notable,  and  this  new  feature  of  our  community  life  is  still 
soundly  and  steadily  keeping  its  growth.  Besides  this, 
many  of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  are  enjoying  the  opportunity 
to  consult  with  President  Kilgo  and  Professors  Durham 
and  Meritt  about  their  religious  and  social  questions  which 
are  vital  to  their  life's  service.  The  first  two  especially 
meet  those  volunteers  at  night  once  or  twice  in  a  week. 
It  will  not  be  improbable,  if  we  Christians  keep  on  our 
loyalty  to  Him  and  our  friends,  that  we  shall  see  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  recent  improvement  of  our  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Hall,  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends 
are  enjoying  almost  every  Sunday  excellent  music  through 
the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Hal  Adams,  W.  M.  Crook  and  also 
some  of  the  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Building.  Mr.  Adams 
plays  a  violin,  while  Mr.  Crook  a  cornet.  We  all  feel  much 
indebted  to  them  all. 
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B.  S.  WOMBLE, Manager. 

The  first  ball  game  of  the  season  was  played  March  15th 
with  Trinity  Park  High  School,  in  which  the  score  was  9 
to  0  in  favor  of  the  college.  Our  team  has  been  doing  good 
practice  work  under  Coach  Stocksdale,  and  promises  to  be 
the  best  team  we  have  had  in  recent  years.  The  line-up 
in  the  first  game  was  :  Pitchers,  Bradsher  and  Webb ; 
catchers,  Chad  wick  and  Wrenn ;  1st  base,  Bynum  and 
Elliott ;  2nd  base,  Brown  ;  short  stop,  Smith  ;  3rd  base, 
Webb  and  Bradsher;  left  field,  Howard;  center  field, 
Wooten;  right  field,  Justice.  The  following  is  the  schedule 
of  games  for  the  season  : 

March  15 — Trinity  Park  High  School,  at  Durham. 

March  18  —Oak  Ridge  Institute,  at  Durham. 

March  26 — Guilford  College,  at  Durham. 

March  29 — Lafayette,  at  Durham. 

March  31 — University  of  Maryland,  at  Durham. 

April  2 — Syracuse  University,  at  Durham. 

April  4 — Gettysburg,  at  Durham. 

April  5 — Gettysburg,  at  Durham. 

April  6 — Guilford  College,  at  Greensboro. 

April  8 — Wake  Forest,  at  Durham. 

April  10 — Dickinson,  at  Durham. 

April  12 — Davidson,  at  Durham. 

April  14 — Wake  Forest,  at  Wake  Forest. 

April  16 — Randolph-Macon,  at  Durham. 

April  18— Richmond  College,  at  Durham. 

April  20 — Wake  Forest,  at  Raleigh. 
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April  25 — Wake  Forest,  at  Durham. 
April  30 — Guilford  College,  at  Guilford  College. 
May  3 — Davidson,  at  Concord. 
May  4 — Wofford,  at  Spartanburg. 
May  5 — Wofford,  at  Spartanburg. 
May  6 — Furman,  at  Greenville. 
May  7 — Clemson,  at  Clemson. 
May  10 — Wofford,  at  Durham. 

Manager  Gibbons  will  also  very  probably  arrange  for 
three  games  with  Mercer. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Junior  class,  for  the  election 
of  the  Archive  staff  for  next  year,  Mr.  Julian  Blanchard 
was  elected  Editor-in-chief,  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Newsom  was 
elected  business  manager. 

On  Saturday  night,  March  12,  the  two  literary  societies 
held  preliminary  debates  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
speakers  for  the  Inter- Society  debate  to  be  held  in  May. 
The  successful  contestants  were,  Messrs.  C.  R.  Warren  and 
E.  O.  Cole,  Hesperians ;  Messrs.  E.  F.  Lee  and  C.  J.  Har- 
rell,  Columbians. 

The  speakers  selected  for  the  Sophomore  debate  to  be 
held  April  29  are,  Messrs.  Hobgood,  Morgan,  Pugh,  Col- 
umbians ;  Messrs.  Barnhardt,  Singleton,  Taylor,  Hespe- 
rians. 

Members  of  the  Tennis  Club  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
spring  weather  to  try  their  new  courts.  Owing  to  the  rough 
winter  this  is  the  first  opportunity  they  have  had  of  using 
them. 

Mr.  Julian  Blanchard  has  been  elected  Chief  Marshal  by 
the  Hesperians,  and  Mr.  Angier  B.  Duke,  Chief  Manager 
by  the  Columbians,  for  commencement. 

Mr.  J.R.  Turnage,a  former  member  of  the  1904  class,  spent 
a  few  days  on  the  Park  with  friends  recently.  Mr.  Tur- 
nage  is  now  in  business  at  Ormondsville,  N.  C. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Long,  Jr.,  of  the  Junior  class,  suffered  a  pain- 
ful accident  some  days  ago  by  breaking  his  leg  while  play- 
ing ball.  He  is  now  in  Watt's  Hospital  and  is  rapidly  re- 
covering. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Johnson,  a  former  Trinity  student,  is  now 
with  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Connelly,  class  '03,  has  a  position  with  The 
Cone  Company  in  Greensboro. 

Since  our  last  issue  Mr.  J.  R.  Cowan,  A.  B.,  A.  M. , 
Trinity,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Craven,  a  former  Trinity  student, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  J.F.  Coltrane,  class  '03,  is  principal  of  Epworth  High 
School  at  Lydia,  S.  C. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Liles,  class  '03,  has  a  position  with  the  Tele- 
phone Company  in  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  class  '03,  has  selected  the  cotton 
mill  business  as  his  occupation,  and  is  with  the  Odell 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Concord,  N.  C. 

Dr.  William  Garrett  Brown,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who 
spent  a  part  of  the  winter  on  the  Park,  spent  a  few  days 
with  his  friend,  Dr.  Few,  recently. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Tuttle,  of  Elizabeth  City,  is  conducting  a 
series  of  meetings  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Track  Team  is  arranging  for  a  meet  with  Wake  For- 
est and  A.  &  M.  College,  to  be  held  in  Raleigh  some  time 
in  April. 

The  College  community  was  shocked  by  news  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Stephens  on  March  9.  He  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1901,  and  while  in  college  he  proved  himself 
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to  be  a  young  man  of  ability  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  principal  of  the  Ormonds- 
ville  High  School. 

Also  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Archive  we  have  been 
pained  to  hear  of  the  deaths  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Branson,  class 
1890,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Myrick,  class  1892.  Mr.  Branson  had 
for  some  time  prior  to  his  death  been  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Myrick  had  been  in 
bad  health  for  several  years  and  was  at  his  home  in  Little- 
ton, N.   C. 

The  Glee  Club  took  a  trip,  beginning  February  29,  to 
Raleigh,  Henderson,  Littleton,  and  Weldon.  At  all  these 
places  we  were  received  very  kindly,  and  in  Raleigh, 
Littleton,  and  Weldon  the  members  were  entertained  in 
the  homes  of  the  hospitable  people  of  those  places. 

The  concert  at  Raleigh  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
Epworth  Church,  of  which  Rev.  J.  M.  Culbreth,  of  the 
class  of  1900,  is  pastor.  Mr.  Culbreth  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  make  our  visit  to  Raleigh  pleasant  and  profitable. 
The  Glee  Club  has  played  to  larger  audiences,  but  never 
to  a  more  appreciative  one.  After  the  concert,  a  delight- 
ful reception  was  given  in  honor  of  the  Club  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Epworth  League  of  Edenton  Street  Church.  Mr. 
Dughi,  the  caterer,  also  kindly  remembered  us  with  a  large 
package  of  confectioneries. 

The  generosity  and  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Cooper,  of  Henderson,  was  the  principal  feature  of  our 
visit  to  that  place ;  and  each  of  us  now  fully  realizes  that 
in  him  Trinity  has  a  true  friend.  Mr.  Aronson,  manager 
of  the  Opera  House,  also  was  very  kind  to  us. 

The  Club  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Rhodes,  President  of  Little- 
ton Female  College,  and  his  estimable  wife  for  their 
kindness  in  making  our  visit  to  their  institution  a  very 
pleasant  as  well  as  a  successful  one.  The  Club  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dinner  at  the   college,   where   we  were 
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delightfully  entertained  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Senior 
class  and  faculty. 

Our  visit  to  Weldon  was  made  very  enjoyable  by  the 
efforts  of  our  friends  in  that  town.  We  are  especially 
indebted  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Stainback ;  also  to  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Shaw  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Pope,  who  delightfully  entertained 
the  Club  in  their  homes  after  the  concert. 

Of  course  there  were  a  few  "busts"  on  the  trip.  A 
Sophomore,  having  finished  dinner,  asked  the  waiter  to 
bring  in  the  "encore."  The  curly-headed  Freshman,  who 
has  nerve,  being  somewhat  "classical"  in  his  musical  tastes, 
asked  a  young  lady  to  play  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  A 
dignified  Senior  and  a  Sophomore,  being  somewhat  "rattled" 
at  dinner,  tried  to  "do  away  with"  the  dessert  that  was 
intended  for  a  tableful ;  and  two  other  members  of  the 
Club,  not  being  accustomed  to  such  luxuries  as  cigars, 
experienced  slightly  embarrassing  sensations  after  enjoy- 
ing a  social  smoke.  But  notwithstanding  these  mishaps, 
the  whole  trip  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every  member 
of  the  Club,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  success. 

Manager  Bndd  has  arranged  another  trip,  beginning 
April  19  at  Greensboro,  where  the  concert  will  be  given  in 
the  interest  of  the  G.  F.  C.  rebuilding  fund.  The  trip  will 
include,  besides  Greensboro,  High  Point,  Salisbury,  Con- 
cord, Charlotte,  and  Monroe.  The  second  annual  concert 
in  Durham  will  be  given  in  the  Academy  of  Music  about 
May  1. 
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POE'S  LIFE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

BY  N.   S.   OGBURN,  JR. 

On  good  St.  Valentine's  Day,  February  14,  in  the  year 
1826,  less  than  one  year  after  its  establishment,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  welcomed  into  its  halls  as  a  student, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Having  been  left  an  orphan,  the  young 
man  had  been  adopted  and  sent  to  the  University  by  a 
certain  Mr.  Allan,  a  merchant  in  fairly  good  circumstances, 
of  Richmond,  Virginia.  What  induced  Mr.  Allan  to  send 
his  son  to  the  University  rather  than  to  some  of  the  older 
schools,  is  a  question  which  is  not  readily  answered  by 
some  writers.  But  the  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  very 
far  distant.     They  are  uncertain  whether  it  was  on  account 
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of  the  boy's  great  talents,  or  his  thorough  preparation,  or 
the  reputation  of  the  young  school.  They  seem  to  forget 
that  the  boy's  foster-father  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
that  as  a  Southern  man,  he  would  likely  prefer  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  in  his  own 
section  of  the  country.  Mr.  Allan  was  of  Scotch  birth,  and 
his  Scotch  love  for  Scotland  might  very  easily  have  become 
Virginian  love  for  Virginia. 

But  whatever  be  the  reason  for  Poe's  going  to  the  Uni- 
versity, we  do  know  that  he  went  there  very  well  prepared, 
with  an  assured  future  before  him  if  he  only  would  take 
advantage  of  his  opportunities.  Entering  at  the  early  age 
of  seventeen,  of  a  sympathetic  nature  and  a  social  disposi- 
tion, with  all  the  excesses  and  liberty  as  well  as  the  license 
and  vice  of  college  life  thrown  suddenly  upon  him  and 
around  him,  Poe  had  reached  the  critical  point  in  his  life. 
It  was  a  peculiarly  critical  time  for  him  since  his  foster- 
parents,  having  no  children  of  their  own,  had  lavished  all 
their  affection  and  care  upon  him  and  had  satisfied  his 
every  want  during  his  childhood.  Consequently,  he  was 
"spoiled"  and  "wayward,"  according  to  some  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  and  some  of  his  best  biographers.  We 
hear  one  of  his  friends,  Col.  T.  H.  Ellis,  son  of  Mr.  Allan's 
partner  in  business,  say  in  regard  to  his  entrance  into  the 
University,  "There  began  that  course  of  conduct  which, 
step  by  step,  led  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  after  part  of 
his  life.  Sad,  inexpressibly  sad,  and  pathetic  it  was, 
indeed;"  and  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  further  into  his 
short  six  months'  stay  there. 

At  his  entrance,  according  to  one  biographer,  Poe  "was 
very  beautiful,  yet  brave  and  manly  for  one  so  young." 
The  librarian,  judging  of  his  appearance  from  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  library,  thought  him  "a  handsome  young 
student;"  while  others,  of  a  contrary  opinion,  refer  to  him 
as  "bow-legged,  jerky  and  hurried  in  his  movements,  and 
with  the  air  and  action  of  a  native-born  Frenchman;"  as 
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"somewhat  bandy-legged,  but  in  no  sense  muscular  or  apt 
in  physical  exercises;"  as  dressing  "well  and  neatly,"  but 
as  having  a  "feminine  face;"  and  as  being  "a  very  attrac- 
tive companion."  From  such  different  opinions  it  is  hard 
to  judge  exactly  what  Poe's  real  appearance  was.  It  seems 
impossible  that  he  could  have  been  "beautiful,"  "hand- 
some," and  "bow-legged,"  "jerky  in  his  movements," 
and,  at  the  same  time,  "an  expert  in  all  the  athletic  and 
gymnastic  arts." 

Complex  as  Poe's  appearance  seems  to  have  been,  his 
disposition  seems  to  have  been  as  much  so.  Some  say  his 
disposition  was  gentle,  and  they  may  be  right ;  but  we  have 
evidence  that  it  was  not  so  at  all  times  from  accounts 
furnished  us  by  his  friends  who  do  us  the  justice  of  giving 
us  his  life — faults  and  all.  When  he  had  been  at  the 
University  but  a  short  time,  some  trouble  arose  between 
him  and  his  room-mate,  and  they  separated,  after  fighting 
a  duel.  They  made  friends  directly  afterward,  but  no 
longer  remained  room-mates.  Mr.  Tucker,  Poe's  intimate 
friend  while  in  school,  says  that  the  probable  cause  for 
this  was  that  Miles  George,  Poe's  room-mate,  refused  to 
answer  the  knock  at  the  door  when  the  inspector  came  to 
see  if  the  boys  were  up  and  dressed  for  work,  or  that 
Edgar  was  unwilling  to  count  the  clothes.  These  seem  to 
be  very  trivial  reasons  for  such  a  quarrel ;  and  since  they 
are  only  conjectures,  it  is  not  safe  to  put  much  confidence 
in  them.  Nevertheless,  it  does  bring  out  the  fact  that  Poe 
was  a  passionate,  ill-considerate  fellow, — at  least,  at  times, 
— in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows. 

After  Poe  had  been  initiated  into  college  life  (hazing 
must  have  been  possible  then),  some  of  his  more  marked 
traits  of  character  began  to  appear.  Being  specially  gifted 
for  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  he  elected 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and,  in  the 
final  examination  on  Latin  and  French,  obtained  distinc- 
tion in  those  studies — "the  highest  honor  that  could  be 
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given  a  student  at  that  time."  For  his  other  studies,  he 
seems  to  have  had  only  an  ordinary  liking.  Time  and 
again  he  would  enter  the  lecture  room  utterly  unprepared 
to  recite,  if  called  upon ;  but,  genius  as  he  was,  his  ability 
to  "read  ahead"  when  once  on  class,  stood  him  in  good 
stead  and  enabled  him  to  keep  up  with  his  classes  reason- 
ably well.  On  one  occasion  his  Italian  professor  requested 
the  class,  or  rather  suggested  to  them  that  they  render 
some  passage  of  Tasso  into  English  and  bring  their  render- 
ing to  the  next  recitation.  When  the  time  came,  Poe  was 
the  only  one  who  had  complied  with  the  request  and 
received  high  commendation  for  his  diligence.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  this  was  but  the  intermittent  dili- 
gence of  a  student  who  studied  when  he  wanted  to  and 
didn't  want  to  any  too  often,  as  we  shall  see  from  the 
following  paragraph. 

When  Poe  entered  the  University,  six  of  the  eight 
teachers  there  were  foreign-born.  Consequently  they  knew 
very  little  of  the  methods  of  controlling  American  boys ; 
and  the  students  upon  learning  this,  like  most  young  men, 
lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  situation.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  refer  to  the  faculty  as  "those 
damned  European  professors."  In  October,  1825,  about 
five  months  before  Poe's  entrance,  a  riot  broke  out  among 
the  students,  and  the  faculty  in  a  body  informed  the  presi- 
dent that  they  would  resign  if  something  were  not  done  to 
keep  the  peace.  Accordingly  rules  arid  regulations  were 
made  and  police  appointed  to  see  that  they  were  carried 
out.  It  seems  that  they  failed,  however ;  and  gambling, 
card -playing  and  drinking  became  so  general  that  the 
president,  board  of  visitors,  and  civil  authorities  together 
decided  to  ferret  it  out.  It  was  planned  that  the  sheriff 
and  a  posse  should  come  to  one  of  the  lecture-rooms  where 
the  students  would  be  on  a  certain  morning,  and  there 
take  into  custody  some  of  the  young  men  whose  names 
should  be  called.     The  morning  came  ;  likewise  the  posse 
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and  sheriff;  also  the  students,  for  awhile, — but  it  seemed 
that  something  had  whispered  the  news  to  them.  So  when 
the  posse  made  its  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  lecture- 
room  in  as  peaceful  a  manner  as  possible,  the  students  went 
out  the  windows  (and  perhaps  the  door)  in  a  very 
impromptu  manner,  and  "didn't  even  hesitate"  until  they 
were  safe  from  pursuit  in  the  depths  of  the  "Ragged  Moun- 
tains," some  distance  from  the  school.  The  fact  that  they 
remained  here  three  days  with  nothing  to  eat  but  what 
they  could  find  in  the  woods,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
evidence,  would  seem  to  prove  that  they  thought  their 
crime  one  for  which  punishment  would  be  severe.  And, 
too,  from  the  fact  that  Poe  was  with  this  crowd  as  leader, 
it  seems  right  to  conclude  that  he  was — at  least,  sometimes 
— the  head  man  in  their  excesses  in  school.  Hence  our 
statement  that  this  young  "attractive"  fellow  could  not 
have  been  a  very  diligent  student. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  his  natural  tendency  to  dis- 
sipation, Poe  found  a  state  of  things  favorable  to  their 
development  at  the  University,"  says  Mr.  Burwell,  one  of 
Poe's  intimate  friends  while  in  college.  Some  of  the 
young  men  came  to  the  institution  with  abundant  means 
and  little  prospect  of  restraint.  Jefferson  had  hoped  that 
"the  restraint  of  propriety  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  behave  as  gentlemen,"  and  Mr.  Burwell  adds  that 
"they  certainly  did  behave  as  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
style."  One  came  with  a  tandem  of  horses  and  some 
pointer  dogs,  and  quite  a  number  had  "contempt  for  the 
toilsome  acquisition  of  knowledge."  Here  was  the  "elect- 
ive system"  of  studies,  and  some  of  the  boys  elected 
"study"  while  others  did  not.  Mr.  Harrison,  one  of  Poe's 
best  biographers,  says  that  "boyish  pranks  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  ringing  the  college-bell,  firing  of  squibs  and  pis- 
tols, playing  loo  and  whist,  etc.,  are  duly  recorded  (in  the 
minutes  of  the  period)  .  .  .  along  with  the  mention 
of  drinking   'mint-slings,'  apple  toddy  and  egg-nog,   the 
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keeping  of  dogs  by  the  students,  gambling,  riotous  living 
and  licentious  conduct."  With  all  this  extravagance 
around  him,  Poe's  "mercurial  disposition"  led  him  to  in- 
dulgences. Seven  up,  loo,  and  other  card-playing,  gamb- 
ling and  drinking  were  his  besetting  sins.  His  gaming 
debt,  during  his  short  stay  amounted  to  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500. 

The  librarian  at  the  University,  Mr.  Wertenbaker,  says 
that  Poe  "was  not  habitually  intemperate;  but  he  may 
occasionally  have  entered  into  a  frolic."  "Habitually" 
and  "occasionally"  are  rather  obscure  terms;  and  since 
this  man  bases  his  opinion  upon  observation  and  that  only 
as  used  when  Poe  was  with  him  in  the  library  and  lecture 
room,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  he  is  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  Poe's  excesses.  He  thinks  that  "although  his 
practice  of  gaining  did  escape  detection,  the  hardihood, 
intemperance  and  reckless  wildness  imputed  to  him  by  his 
biographers.  had  he  been  guilty  of  them,  must  inevitably 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Faculty  and  met  with 
merited  punishment."  He  would  conclude  from  the  fact 
that  Poe  at  no  time  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  Faculty, 
— according  to  the  records, — that  the  young  student  must 
not  have  been  as  wild  as  his  biographers  think  him.  Now, 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  fallacious  reasoning.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  some  of  Poe's  biographers,  Griswold,  for 
instance,  do  him  the  injustice  of  magnifying  his  faults; 
and  we  admit  that  this  has  often  been  done ;  but  does  that 
justify  us  in  going  to  the  other  extreme  and  in  saying  as 
little  as  possible  of  his  faults,  or  trying  to  minimize  them  ? 
Who  would  ever  know  the  truth  about  a  man,  if  his  whole 
life  were  not  given?  These  one-sided  biographies  are  mis- 
leading, disgusting,  and  the  one  thing  to  be  deplored  in 
our  literature  to-day.  All  are  agreed  that  Poe  had  his 
faults;  then  why  try  to  hide  them?  As  I  have  just  said, 
Wertenbaker' s  argument  seems  fallacious.  Do  faculties 
nowadays  always  take  it  upon  themselves  to  punish  stu- 
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dents  who  play  cards,  drink,  and  gamble?  And  besides 
is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  a  faculty  would  fill  the  pages 
of  its  minutes  with  the  censure  they  might  place  upon  a 
single  student?  To  be  sure,  if  these  things  are  not  done 
now,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  done 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  University  in  Poe's  case,  for  the 
student-body  was  expected,  as  a  self-governing  body,  to 
correct  its  own  abuses  in  so  far  as  it  could.  We  find  it 
recorded  in  the  Faculty  minutes,  that  a  number  of  stu- 
dents were  called  up  before  the  Faculty  on  account  of  "a 
letter  from  the  Proctor,  giving  information  (I  quote  from 
the  minutes)  that  certain  hotel  keepers  during  the  last  ses- 
sion had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  at  games  of  chance 
with  the  students  in  the  dormitories."  Poe,  with  eight 
others  or  more,  was  named  as  one  who  knew  something  of 
the  facts.  After  examination,  it  was  left  on  the  record 
that  "Edgar  A.  Poe  never  heard  until  now  of  any  hotel 
keepers  playing  cards  or  drinking  with  students."  Al- 
though it  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  infer  from  the  fact 
that  Poe  was  supposed  to  know  something  of  this  thing 
that  he  himself  might  have  engaged  in  excesses  of  this 
kind  and  with  these  men ;  yet  we  may  say  that  he  was 
called  up  with  a  crowd  who  did  know  something  about  it. 
We  leave  the  reader  to  judge  from  this,  from  the  "Ragged 
Mountains"  trip,  and  from  whac  we  shall  say  later,  whether 
Poe  ought  to  have  fallen  "under  the  censure  of  the  Fac- 
ulty," even  though  he  did  not. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Tucker,  whom  I  have  referred  to  as 
Poe's  intimate  friend  while  at  the  University,  should  be 
given  a  voice  in  regard  to  his  companion's  excesses.  He 
says,  "His  passion  for  strong  drink  was  even  then  of  a 
most  marked  and  peculiar  character. "  He  would  seize  the 
glass  filled  with  "peach  and  honey,"  without  sugar,  and 
drink  it  down  without  a  pause.  He  could  drink  only  one 
but  "this  was  sufficient  to  rouse  his  whole  nervous  nature 
into  a  state  of  strongest  excitement,  which  found  vent  in 
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a  continuous  flow  of  wild,  fascinating  talk ,  that  irresistibly 
enchanted  every  listener  with  siren-like  power." 

From  these  various  opinions  and  incidents,  we  must  con- 
clude that  Poe  believed  in  having  what  too  many  school 
boys  call  "a  genuine  good  time  in  general."  But  Poe  was 
not  wholly  bad,  as  we  may  see  also,  from  what  has  pre- 
ceded. There  was  something  of  good  in  him.  He  had  a 
brilliant  mind,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  ability  to  "read 
ahead"  on  class,  and  he  could  read  and  speak  Latin  and 
French  with  ease.  If  the  signature  of  Poe  as  "Secretary 
of  the  Jefferson  Society"  is  genuine — some  doubt  its  au- 
thenticity— we  might  name  oratory  as  one  of  the  possible 
talents  of  this  gifted  young  student.  Then,  too,  he  had  the 
qualities  of  a  leader  in  him,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
crowd  followed  his  guidance  to  the  mountains.  Here  the 
young  poet  feasted  his  love  of  nature ;  for  these  great  hills 
were  his  favorite  haunts ;  and  here  he  gained  that  inspira- 
tion, no  doubt,  which  found  fruitage  later  in  the  poems, 
"Annabel  Lee"  and  "The  Raven"  His  proficiency  in 
Latin  and  Greek  soon  led  him  to  marked  ability  in 
composing  Latin  verse ;  and  the  reading  of  old  Greek 
and  Latin  legends  may  have  influenced  his  stories,  which 
at  this  time  were  of  a  weird  and  complex  character,  but 
altogether  fascinating  and  admirable.  It  was  his  hahit  to 
read  his  productions  to  some  of  his  friends, — more  often 
to  his  friend,  Tucker.  If  they  met  with  approval,  other 
friends  might  be  given  the  pleasure  of  hearing  something 
which  they  never  forgot ;  if  they  did  not,  often,  if  not  al- 
ways, they  were  consigned  to  the  flames.  Mr.  Tucker  tells 
us  of  the  destruction  of  one  especially  good  story  which 
Poe  destroyed  because  some  of  his  friends  unthoughtedly 
made  light  of  one  of  the  characters  in  it.  How  many 
stories  were  lost  to  us  in  this  way,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
judging  from  the  stories  we  have,  if  one  was  destroyed, 
something  of  literary  value  perished ;  for  we  think  Poe 
would  not  have  written  a  bad  story. 
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Some  of  Poe's  biographers  say  that  the  young  poet  was 
not  a  popular  man  while  at  college, — that  he  was  a  recluse. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  "No  one  knew  him,"  and 
that  "he  was  never  known  to  invite  even  his  most  intimate 
friend"  to  his  home.  Having  said  before  that  he  was  so- 
ciable, I  would  correct  my  statement  a  little  by  saying  he 
was  sociable  among  those  that  knew  him  best,  although 
he  always  appeared  a  little  reserved  even  to  them ;  while, 
as  he  had  little  to  say  in  the  presence  of  others,  with  whom 
we  suppose,  he  was  not  very  intimate,  they  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  entirely  reserved  and  that  "no  one  knew 
him."  Almost  every  college  man  is  able  to  point  out  such 
a  case  in  his  own  community.  The  best  biographers  of 
Poe  agree  that  he  had  friends  who  knew  him  and  found 
him  a  "very  attractive  companion."  Tucker,  Beale  and 
Slaughter,  later  Episcopal  ministers ;  Burwell,  editor  of 
"DeBow's  Review ;"  Wertenbaker,  the  Librarian  ;  Willis 
and  Ambler,  were  friends  of  Poe.  The  sum  of  the  whole 
thing  is  that  he  could  hold  aloof  when  he  would.  We  do 
not  know  whether  this  was  an  element  of  strength  or  of 
pride — duellists  are  usually  proud  ; — but  we  would  rather 
believe  it  to  be  the  former. 

To  sum  up  the  influence  of  Poe's  stay  at  the  University 
upon  him,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  Mr.  Harrison. 
In  referring  to  Edgar's  stay,  he  says,  "It  was,  at  any  rate, 
the  seed  time  for  this  precocious  genius,  who,  according 
to  every  account,  had  already  composed  many  a  rhyme, 
even  before  he  came  to  the  University,  and  possessed  a 
tropically  luxuriant  imagination  only  too  ready  to  take 
hints  and  suggestions  from  every  quarter."  The  remarks 
of  Dr.  Kent,  Professor  of  Literature  at  the  University,  at 
the  unveiling  of  Zolnay's  bust  of  Poe,  on  October  7,  1899, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  "It  is  true,"  he  says  "that  there  is 
difficulty  in  determining  when  Poe  served  his  apprentice 
years,  but  it  is  known  that  in  his  own  room  on  the  Range 
— in   Rowdy  Row,  as  it  was  then  significantly  called — as 
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well  as  in  the  rooms  of  his  fellow  students,  he  often  fasci- 
nated them  with  his  wierd  creations  .  .  .  His  reading 
here,  too,  might  have  been  taken  as  a  slight  indication 
both  of  his  tastes  and  his  mental  traits.  It  was  here,  no 
doubt,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  mental  achieve- 
ments, and  we  can  claim  to  have  influenced  him  in  his  de- 
velopment as  much  as  any  other  institution  or  as  any  ex- 
perience of  his  early  life." 

Poe's  stay  at  the  University  was  short,  lasting  only 
about  six  months.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  why 
he  left  so  soon.  Some  think  that  he  was  expelled  for  mis- 
conduct. Gris wold  claims  that  he  was ;  but  the  one  sided 
biography  of  Poe  by  this  man  makes  it  hard  for  us  to 
place  much,  if  any,  confidence  in  his  claim.  Griswold  is 
one  of  those  biographers  who  have  evidently  misstated 
many  of  the  facts  of  Poe's  life,  of  which  this  is  one  evi- 
dence. The  Faculty  records  make  no  mention  of  the  ex- 
pulsion ;  and  surely  they  would  notice  such  an  important 
thing  as  the  expulsion  of  a  student.  Besides  that,  we  have 
Mr.  Wertenbaker's  statement  that  "at  no  time  during  the 
session  did  he  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  Faculty ;"  and 
that  alone  is  proof  that  Poe  was  not  expelled.  The  Libra- 
rian's only  visit  to  Poe's  room  was  made  the  last  night 
before  Poe  left ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  expulsion  would 
have  been  mentioned  to  Wertenbaker,  had  it  taken  place. 
Graham,  one  of  Poe's  biographers,  and  Mr.  Painter,  author 
of  the  recent  book,  "Poets  of  the  South,"  think  that  Mr. 
Allan  took  his  son  away  from  school  because  of  his  wild 
gambling  schemes  and  general  excesses.  Certainly,  Poe 
could  not  have  been  expelled  for  not  doing  the  work  re- 
quired ;  for  according  to  the  records,  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  he  was  mentioned  as  one  who  had  obtained  dis- 
tinction in  some  of  his  studies,  as  we  have  said  before. 
Whatever  be  the  reason  for  Poe's  leaving  the  University, 
we  feel  certain  that  he  was  not  expelled.  However,  we 
must  conclude  that  he  was  taken  away  on  account  of  his 
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excesses.  As  lie  left,  his  friends  wished  him  a  happy 
future,  no  doubt ;  the  faculty  had  none  but  kind  thoughts  of 
him ;  and  some  few  possibly  realized  that  the  University 
was  losing  a  genius.  Leaving  a  record  behind  him,  en- 
viable in  some  respects  and  not  so  enviable  in  others, 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  the  future  poet,  critic  and  story  writer, 
went  out  from  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  first  ses- 
sion, in  1826,  and  into  the  wide,  wide  world  where  awaited 
him  sorrow  and  grief  mingled  with  some  of  the  deeper  joys 
of  life  and  followed  at  last  by  the  honor  which  the  world 
finally  awards  to  genius — only  after  death. 


APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

BY  ELLEN. 

A  youth  sat  on  a  sofa  with  the  idol  of  his  heart; 
His  arms  were  laid  straight  out  each  way  upon  the  topmost 
part. 

The  moments  Hew  with  golden  dust  of  silence  on  their  wings 
Until  the  maiden  smiling  spake,  while  toying  with  her  rings: 

"Robert"  sweetly  queried  she,"  have  you  studied 'jomertry' ?  " 
Answered  Robert,  very  dull,  "  What  has  that  to  do  with  thee?" 

"  Wellsir,"  she  snapped,  impatiently,  but  with  magnetic  grace, 
"You  ought  to  know  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose 
a space." 

t         !         !         f         t         I         r       t         I         t         t         t 
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FIVE  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

BY   C.    F.    G. 

Nine  o'clock  one  July  morning  found  the  sleepy  and 
otherwise  peaceful  town  of  G-orden  in  an  uproar.  The 
passions  of  the  citizens  were  hotter  even  than  the  July 
weather,  which  had  already  reached  ninety  in  the  shade. 
The  cause  of  all  this  disturbance  was  a  man  who  had 
rushed  into  the  public  square,  hatless,  crying  for  venge- 
ance. He  was  a  farmer  who  lived  a  little  way  from  the 
town,  and  he  had  left  his  plough  standing  in  the  furrow, 
had  mounted  his  plough-horse,  and  had  hastened  away  to 
call  his  fellow-citizens  to  aid  him  in  bringing  to  justice  a 
criminal  who  that  morning  had  outraged  humanity,  civili- 
zation and  a  father's  feelings  for  his  child,  by  attempted 
assault  on  his  daughter  as  she  worked  in  her  father's  field. 
The  man  was  well  nigh  crazy  with  excitement,  anger,  and 
fear,  and  when  he  had  told  his  story,  crying  "Men,  for 
God's  sake  help  me!"  his  hearers  caught  his  passion;  and 
in  less  than  thirty  minutes  a  hundred  armed  men,  anxious 
to  apprehend  the  criminal,  were  on  their  way  to  the  scene 
of  the  crime.  And  one  who  stood  by,  saw  that  father's 
suffering,  and  in  it  saw  the  great  problem  of  the  South 
from  a  father's  point  of  view  and  went  to  hunt  the  brute, 
determined  to  add  one  bullet  more  for  the  safety  of 
Southern  womanhood  and  for  the  honor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
manhood — the  manhood  that  preserves  inviolate  the  sanc- 
tity of  home. 

The  search  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  strange  negro, 
whom  the  sheriff  arrested  as  he  was  boarding  a  train  at  the 
depot.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  the  home  of  the 
farmer,  identified  by  the  young  lady,  and  rushed  to  jail, 
which  was  well,  for  the  posse  was  by  this  time  in  a  very 
angry  mood,  and  would  probably  have  made  short  work  of 
the  negro  had  the  sheriff  been  a  less  resolute  man.  Later 
in  the  day  a  second  negro  was  arrested  and  brought  to  the 
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jail,  being  unable  to  give  a  clear  account  of  himself.  The 
crowd,  which  had  not  left  the  jail  since  the  first  prisoner 
was  brought,  was  now  augmented  considerably.  The  farmer 
himself  came,  armed  with  revolvers ;  and  so  desperate  was 
he,  that,  had  they  allowed  him,  he  would  have  gone  to  the 
cage  where  the  prisoners  were  and  shot  them  through  the 
bars.  All  day  long  additions  were  made  to  the  crowd 
before  the  jail  and  on  the  streets,  for  the  news  having  gone 
out  through  the  country,  the  farmers  came  in  from  all 
directions.  This  class  of  citizens  to  a  man  will  respond  to 
the  call  of  an  outraged  woman.  The  "problem"  is  no 
faraway  question  with  them ;  it  may  appear  in  their  very 
homes  whenever  they  go  to  town ;  it  may  show  itself  even 
when  they  are  at  work  in  sight  of  their  houses,  for  their 
wives  and  daughters  must  work  in  the  fields,  and  must 
spend  much  of  their  time  alone.  Many  of  these  men  came 
and,  mingling  with  the  townsmen,  they  discussed  the 
affair.  Finally,  towards  night,  the  gathering  dispersed, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  hardly  a  man  was  seen — an  ominous 
sign.  Had  they  left?  Would  they  return?  We  shall  see. 
Eleven  o'clock  that  night  the  sheriff  was  on  the  streets, 
summoning  men  wherever  he  met  them,  to  act  as  guards  at 
the  jail.  He  had  learned  that  in  the  northern  part  of  town 
five  hundred  armed  and  angry  men  had  organized  a  mob  to 
lynch  the  negro  whom  the  girl  had  identified.  Now  when 
this  disquieting  news  came,  those  whom  we  call  our  best, 
our  substantial,  and  our  most  influential  citizens,  all  went 
to  their  homes,  shut  their  front  gates,  gathered  their 
broods  about  them,  prayed  the  good  Lord  to  keep  them 
safely  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  put  out  their 
lights,  and  went  to  bed.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why 
the  lawless  can  sometimes  overrun  the  law ;  why  mobs  are 
able  to  do  their  lawless  work.  Mere  respect  for  the  law 
and  a  passive  desire  for  order  on  the  part  of  citizens  will 
never  keep  the  peace  of  a  community.  There  is  something 
more  than  that  in  citizenship.     However,  there  was  one 
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who  stayed  on  the  street,  who  was  neither  a  substantial 
citizen  nor  a  "mobist"  at  heart;  yet  he  wanted  to  see  the 
dark  tragedy  enacted,  if  it  was  to  be,  and  he  also  dodged 
the  sheriff.  For  he  at  that  moment  was  viewing  the  matter 
from  a  racial  point  of  view. 

But  alas,  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  darkness  conversing 
in  a  subdued  key  with  several  kindred  spirits,  that  enter- 
prising sheriff  marched  up  and  collared  the  unfortunate. 
"I  summon  you  to  guard  the  county  prison,  and  hereby 
appoint  you  deputy  sheriff, ' '  he  said,  and  it  was  all  over. 
The  other  spirits  fled.  Down  to  the  jail  marched  the 
gentleman,  armed  with  a  famous  pistol,  which  he  handled 
very  gingerly.  Once  there  he  found  thirteen  men — a 
number  that  sent  little  chills  down  his  spinal  chord ;  for 
you  must  know,  besides  being  a  deputy  sheriff,  he  was  also 
superstitious.  Seeing  the  new  moon  through  the  trees  has 
been  known  to  give  him  insomnia  for  above  a  week.  Found 
thirteen  men !  thirteen  men  out  of  two  thousand  citizens, 
thirteen  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law  while  one  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  eighty  seven  slept  careless  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  Moreover,  but  five  of  these  guards 
were  armed,  and  there  was  but  one  Winchester  rifle  in  the 
crowd.  Eight  had  nothing  more  than  their  pocket  knives, 
but  one  of  them  resolutely  cut  a  club  at  the  woodpile,  and 
offered  to  hold  the  mob  with  that,  which  was  indeed  very 
gallant  and  brave,  seeing  that  five  hundred  armed  men 
might  not  pay  very  close  attention  to  a  cudgel.  Also  these 
guards  were  for  the  most  part  men  who  had  been  forced  to 
serve,  and  several  of  them  had  an  exceedingly  well  devel- 
oped hankering  to  go  home.  So  all  in  all,  the  last  recruit 
found  that  the  chances  of  the  mob  for  taking  the  prison  by 
storm  were  very  favorable ;  and  his  coming  did  little  to 
impair  them,  for  he  had  no  quarrel  with  any  mob,  and  only 
wished  to  take  care  of  himself. 

And  then  he  began  to  change  his  view  point  again.  As 
soon  as  a  healthy  alteration  could  take  place,  he  saw  the 
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affair  in  a  new  light.  Perhaps  his  spirit  of  opposition  was 
aroused  by  sundry  reports  of  firearms  that  now  began  to  be 
heard  from  the  direction  of  the  mob.  "What  right," 
thought  he,  "has  this  gang  of  hoodlums  to  come  to  this 
jail  and  order  the  sheriff  to  deliver  up  a  man  to  them?" 
Of  course  they  had  no  right.  "Ought  an  officer  to  do  their 
bidding  if  they  should  come  in  overpowering  numbers?" 
He  would  have  said  then,  "Not  until  somebody  has  been 
killed ;"  but  his  prejudice  stopped  him  with  the  question, 
"Is  it  right  to  shed  white  blood  to  save  black  blood?" 
For  you  see,  the  struggle  was  hard ;  one  does  not  make 
over  his  opinions,  hates,  and  prejudices  while  you  wait,  so 
to  speak.  But  what  is  any  kind  of  blood,  what  does  any 
man's  life  amount  to  in  the  long  march  of  law  and  order 
and  civilization  ?  Black  or  white,  whatever  color  of  blood 
it  may  be,  if  it  oppose  itself  to  right,  it  must  be  spilled. 
Thus  thought  the  deputy,  after  a  time ;  and  while  he 
thought,  he  remembered  how  Napoleon  dealt  with  the 
Paris  mobs.  Those  wild  people  had  been  shot  at  with 
blank  cartridges  until  they  lost  respect  for  muskets  ;  Napo- 
leon came  and  gave  them  grape,  and  what  few  were  not 
left  mangled  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  went  away  very  rapidly 
and  never  came  back.  And  that's  the  way  to  talk  to  mobs. 
At  last  a  higher  thought  came:  "Are  you  not  a  sworn 
officer?"  Then  it  was  that  a  heart  not  overburdened  with 
courage  caught  itself  into  a  knot,  and  it  was  a  hard  knot ; 
and  two  eyes  looked  out  on  a  big  naked  problem  of  the 
age,  and  saw,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  officer,  that  the 
law  must  tower  aloft  untouched  and  unassailable  by  wild 
and  unreasoning  men. 

Suddenly  a  spy  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  sheriff 
came  in  breathless  from  running, — "Boys,  they're  comin' !" 
Instantly  the  brave  guardians  of  law  and  order  rushed 
headlong  into  the  jail  and  bolted  the  door.  In  the  dark- 
ness, in  the  scramble  for  favorable  positions,  a  certain  small 
citizen  was  knocked  clean  across  the  room  by  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  pounds  of  meat  and  muscle  as  the  latter  made  for 
a  big  table,  under  which  it  crawled,  mumbling  words  of 
earnest  prayer  the  while.  Another  put  so  much  of  his 
energy  into  his  speech  that  the  fervid  glare  of  his  words 
was  distinctly  seen  in  the  darkness:  "O  Lord  A' mighty, 
we'll  never  git  out  o'  here  alive!"  In  short,  consternation 
took  hold  of  every  man's  soul.  "Be  quiet,  men,"  said 
the  sheriff ;  and  they  became  so  quiet  that  the  laboring 
hearts  of  those  guards  could  be  heard  pumping  scared  life- 
blood  like  hydraulic  rams.  And  in  the  stillness,  from  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  prison,  came  the  peaceful  snoring  of 
the  two  negroes  on  whose  account  all  this  fear  and  trouble 
was.  It  came  like  a  call  to  duty,  for  a  man  ever  so 
hardened  though  he  be,- revolts  from  the  thought  of  seeing 
men  murdered  in  their  sleep,  or  snatched  from  unsuspecting 
slumber  and  hurried  into  eternity.  And  a  certain  one  of 
those  guards,  one  of  those  scared  deputy  sheriffs,  who 
perhaps  had  more  imagination  than  a  deputy  is  required 
to  have,  placed  himself  (as  one  of  Dicken's  men  was  always 
doing  when  he  wanted  to  know  how  others  felt  and  did) 
in  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  those  negroes ;  and 
when  he  had  done  so,  he  saw  from  the  prisoner's  point  of 
view  the  whole  question  of  mobs  and  lynchings.  Looking 
at  it  that  way,  his  own  desire  for  justice  and  his  love  of 
life  told  him  that  it  should  not  and  ought  not  to  be  that 
from  the  jail,  that  night,  a  man  could  be  taken  by  a  mob 
of  brutal,  angry  men  and  killed.  It  might  be  that  the  man 
was  innocent;  who  knew?  There  had  been  no  trial,  and 
no  evidence  save  suspicion.  True  the  woman  had  said  that 
he  was  the  criminal ;  but  was  she  not  wild  with  fright  and 
the  nervous  shock  she  had  sustained?  Did  she  know  what 
she  was  saying?  Furthermore,  do  not  all  "coons"  look 
alike  unless  you  know  them?  Both  men  might  be  inno- 
cent ;  certainly  one  was ;  might  not  the  mob  kill  both  of 
them?  Might  they  not  even  go  further  and  kill  all  the 
other  negroes  in  the  jail?     Was  it  not  probable  that  once 
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fully  mastered  by  hate  and  insanity,  they  would  kill  any 
other  negro  they  might  meet  in  the  street  as  they  do  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana?  What  might  they  not  do?  There  are 
no  bounds  to  the  frenzy  of  wild  men ;  a  maddened  human 
being  has  less  reason  than  a  maddened  beast,  for  the  latter 
still  has  its  instinct  of  self-preservation.  In  the  meantime 
the  mob  was  coming  on. 

Presently  the  sheriff  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  He  was 
gone  for  an  hour — it  seemed  ages.  Men  feel  acutely  and 
terrifically  when  in  danger.  The  slightest  noise  when  the 
nerves  are  at  high  tension  will  set  them  all  in  motion  and 
produce  a  shock  greater  than  the  roar  of  a  cannon  at  other 
times.  The  guards  were  now  mentally  standing  on  tiptoe ; 
every  fibre  was  quivering ;  they  scarcely  breathed  ;  it  was 
awful,  when  suddenly  the  air  was  rent  with  a  sound  like 
the  crack  of  doom, — a  cock  from  a  near-by  roost  sent  his 
call  ringing  through  the  still  night  air.  A  guard  yelled  as 
if  his  last  hour  on  earth  had  arrived,  and  shouted,  "They 
are  comin' !  they  are  here/""  and  with  that  he  made  for 
the  gate,  and  took  his  journey  homeward.  A  sentry  at 
the  end  of  the  street  drove  him  back  at  the  point  of  his 
pistol,  and  he  fell  to  moaning  about  his  wife  and  children 
"who  had  nobody  but  him  to  make  'em  bread."  Near  two 
o'clock  the  sheriff  came  back  and  reported  that  the  mob 
had  quietly  advanced  to  within  one  block  of  the  prison, 
and  had  there  halted  to  deliberate  for  the  last  time.  While 
there  news  was  brought  to  them  that  the  jail  was  strongly 
guarded  and  could  not  be  forced.  This  finally  caused  them 
to  give  over  their  intention,  and  they  marched  back  the 
way  they  came.  The  sheriff  said  also  that  he  overheard 
one  man  say  that,  had  they  a  good  man  to  lead  them, 

they  would  have  the  "d nigger,  guard  or  no  guard." 

And  perhaps  it  would  have  been  thus,  for  the  force  of  the 
sheriff  was  too  small  to  cope  with  a  mob  successfully,  and 
too  poorly  armed  to  make  a  battle  of  it.  All  of  which 
shows  the  high  value  that  even  a  mob  places  on  a  good 
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and  strong  man,  a  man  who  can  lead  men  by  his  influence. 
Yet  on  this  night,  such  men  were  in  their  beds  while  the 
name  of  their  community  for  order  was  in  jeopardy.  Such 
men,  men  who  could  aid  in  maintaining  the  law,  but  who 
do  not  in  times  like  this,  are  no  whit  better  citizens  than 
the  "mobists."  Indeed  as  a  man  one  might  even  admire 
the  "mobist"  and  have  respect  for  him,  sooner  than 
for  one  of  your  passive,  "goody  goody"  citizens,  who 
have  great  respect  for  the  law — O,  yes — and  who  never 
do  anything  against  it,  but  who  are  found  wanting  when 
their  good  citizenship  is  needed  to  allay  the  passions  of 
their  fellowmen  when  the  latter  clamor  for  the  life  of  a 
rapist. 

And  so  the  immediate  danger  passed,  but  still  no  man 
could  tell  what  might  happen,  for  day  was  not  yet  come, 
and  good  citizens  were  still  asleep.  The  guards,  weary 
and  weak  after  the  cock's  crow  and  the  sheriff's  report, 
dozed  here  and  there  on  the  porch  of  the  prison.  The 
strain  was  over,  for  the  time,  at  least,  and  reaction  set  in. 
The  gentlemen  who  had  found  so  much  significance  in 
Chanticleer's  little  speech,  sat  on  the  steps,  almost  asleep, 
with  his  head  bowed  low,  and  his  arms  hanging  limp  at 
his  side.  Once  more  silence  reigned ;  not  a  single  sound 
was  heard.  It  was  just  such  a  time  as  it  was  while  the 
sheriff  was  out,  only  now  there  were  no  tense  nerves ;  they 
were  all  relaxed.  But  it  made  no  difference  to  that  irre- 
pressible guard,  for  while  he  dozed  away  on  the  steps,  one 
of  these  big,  blundering  beetles,  that  sometimes  hit  you 
in  a  ten  acre  field,  came  buzzing  along  like  a  young  saw 
mill,  and  struck  the  panicky  gentleman  square  on  the 
head.  The  effect  was  magnificent.  He  howled,  and  spring- 
ing from  his  seat  he  called  all  the  gods  to  witness  that  he 
was  shot,  and  "kilt  entirely."  Of  course  he  sent  the 
whole  force  into  a  panic,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before 
peace  was  established.  It  took  the  united  efforts  of  four 
men  to  soothe  the  wounded  guard ;  and  it  was  only  after 
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the  sheriff  cheerfully  promised  to  put  him  in  the  cage 
with  the  negroes  that  he  was  induced  to  mount  guard 
again.  At  last  the  disturbance  was  quieted,  and  all  again 
fell  to  dozing. 

The  night  wore  on ;  a  belated  moon  arose,  and  all  the 
glory  of  the  "spacious  firmament"  unfolded  itself.  The 
deputy  who  had  been  summoned  last  gave  himself  over  to 
high  thoughts  that  rose  of  themselves,  as  if  seeking  union 
with  the  shining  thoughts  of  God  in  the  sky.  The  moon 
seemed  very  beautiful  after  the  long  hours  of  darkness, 
and  so  peaceful  after  the  angry  hours  of  passion  and  fear. 
The  big  stars  stood  out  clear  cut  in  the  soft  radiance  of  the 
moon,  and  would  not  be  dimmed  by  her  brilliance.  The 
deputy  looked  and  wondered  if  they  had  jails  and  mobs 
and  criminals  up  there ;  if  sin  could  exist  in  such  beauti- 
ful worlds.  "No,"  thought  he,  "they  shine  too  purely. 
Hovv  black  and  gloomy  our  earth  must  seem  from  those 
distant  orbs  if  the  wickedness  of  man  can  obscure  any  nat- 
ural light  that  might  be  thrown  off !  Would  it  not  be 
glorious  to  live  up  there,  where  are  no  wild  angry  mobs, 
no  fears,  no  disturbances ;  where  all  is  good  and  holy ; 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest?''  "Yes,"  thought  he,  "it  would  be  glorious ;  but 
before  mankind  can  enjoy  a  world  like  those  up  there,  it 
must  plod  on  through  tumults,  and  revolutions  and  sin  for 
long  ages ;  it  must  slowly  march  breast  forward  and  battle 
mightily;  but  there  is  hope  that  at  the  end,  when  men 
have  fought  out  their  destiny,  when  all  that  is  inimical  to 
light  has  been  consumed  in  making  light  possible,  this 
world  that  man  has  robbed  of  its  radiance,  will  by  man  be 
made  to  shine  again,  and  then  we  will  have  a  star,  a  bright 
world  like  those."  And  then  the  sheriff  gently  woke  the 
deputy,  and  pointing  to  the  east,  where  day  was  breaking, 
told  him  that  he  was  off  duty,  and  he  went  his  way  home- 
ward, a  sleepier,  but  a  wiser  and  better  citizen,  for  he  had 
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looked  through  five  pairs  of  eyes  that  day  and  night,  and 
had  seen  the  race  question  from  five  points  of  view. 

One  week  later,  both  negroes  were  proven  innocent,  and 
were  released,  and  sometime  afterward  the  real  criminal 
was  captured  and  punished. 


TO  SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

BY   F.    W.    OBARE. 

Suckling,  true  Cavalier,  so  much  abused, 

Come  back  to  us  with  all  your  grace  and  sing 
Once  more  your  sweetest  notes  and  with  you  bring 

That  art  of  life,  which  in  your  day  was  used 

To  cheer  your  king.     Your  faults  have  been  excused 
By  all  the  hearts  from  which  did  freedom  spring, 
And  in  their  blinded  zeal  did  kill  your  king. 

Come  back  to  us  sweet  voice  so  long  unused — 
Come  hack  without  frivolity  and  let 

The  world  your  suppliant  be;  or  come 

Because  there's  need  of  you.    Help  us  forget 

That  life  is  hard  and  love  is  troublesome. 
This  world  of  ours  is  better  since  you 
Have  lived  and  sung  your  songs  of  love  so  true. 
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Tilt**'-*  Jfum+&4 


BY  MYRA  SATHOM. 


...  A 

I  often  think  of  my  childhood  adventures,  and  of  the 
pleasures  and  disappointments  that  came  with  them.  One 
stands  out  from  the  rest  as  being  characterized  by  many 
mishaps  and  no  joys,  and  this  was  a  certain  fishing  excur- 
sion, which  has  impressed  itself  lastingly  on  my  memory. 
My  art  teacher  suggested  the  trip  as  affording  excellent 
opportunities  for  us  to  observe  shadows  and  tints  "just  as 
they  appear  in  nature." 

The  day  we  chose  for  our  fun, 

"Dame  nature  seemed  in  love, 
The  lusty  sap  began  to  move, 
Fresh  juice  did  stir  the  embracing  vines, 
And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentines." 

And  because  the  weather  was  so  beautiful  and  the  river 
only  two  miles  from  home,  we  decided  to  walk.  Well,  do 
I  remember  the  morning  we  started  off,  each  of  us  armed 
with  a  long  improved  fishing  pole  and  a  can  of  bait ;  it 
was  with  a  right  merry  heart  I  turned  my  back  on  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  life  in  a  town  of  a  thousand  souls  to 
seek  one  of  those  haunts  of  ancient  peace  which  Isaak 
Walton  so  exquisitely  describes. 

My  troubles  as  an  angler  began  early,  for  we  had  only 
gone  a  short  distance  when  we  came  to  a  farm  house  which 
was  guarded  by  one  of  those  contemptible,  lean,  lank  dogs, 
of  a  nondescript  color,  and  which  we  see  so  often  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Virginia.  Being  startled, — and  now  as 
I  think  of  it,  I  do  not  much  blame  him, — by  such  a  form- 
idable array  of  what  he  must  have  considered  weapons,  he 
lost  no  time  in  attacking  us.  He  leaped  at  me,  with  a 
vicious  look,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  bit  at  my  fish- 
ing rod.  I  quickly  struck  at  him,  the  result  being  that  my 
hook  took  a  firm  hold  in  his  left  jaw,  and  it  was  only  after 
long  delay  that  I  succeeded  in  disentangling  this  very  im- 
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portant  part  of  my  tackle.  The  last  time  I  saw  the  cur, 
he  was  fast  disappearing  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
and  always  uttering  the  most  savage  yelps.  One  would 
naturally  have  supposed  that  such  an  encounter  would 
have  given  the  poor  dog  lock-jaw,  but,  really,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve all  the  locks  in  Lloyd's  Hardware  Store  would  have 
had  the  slightest  success  in  shutting  in  those  hideous 
howls. 

Congratulating  ourselves  that  none  of  us  had  been  in- 
jured, we  proceeded  on  our  way,  only  too  soon  to  have 
our  patience  again  severely  tried.  We  came  to  a  small 
stream  which  had  as  a  means  of  getting  across  a  narrow 
log  with  a  hand  rail.  At  first  this  presented  no  serious 
difficulty ;  but,  just  as  we  got  half  over,  the  girl  who  had 
the  lunch  basket,  and  who  had  evidently  not  recovered 
from  the  dog  episode,  became  nervous  and  let  the  lunch 
fall  in,  I  saw  then  only  the  tragic  side  of  the  incident 
and  as  I  stood  there  clutching  tightly  to  the  rail  I  could 
see  my  own  large  tears  splashing  in  the  water  below.  Few 
times  did  affliction  so  pierce  my  childish  heart  as  when 
standing  by,  gazing  wistfully  at  the  dainty  blue  ribbon 
sandwiches  and  deviled  eggs  which  lioated  peaceful  and 
undisturbed  down  that  stream,  I  was  absolutely  powerless 
to  stop  them.  Even  to  this  day  I  have  to  confess  that  I 
have  never  quite  forgiven  that  girl  for  her  unpardonable 
lack  of  nerve. 

At  last,  however,  and  without  any  further  accidents,  we 
reached  what  some  people  say  is  a  most  excellent  fishing 
hole,  but  you  cannot  prove  it  by  me.  Once  more  we  were 
plunged  into  a  state  of  utter  helplessness,  when  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  who  was  to  bait  the  hooks.  We  decided 
to  dispose  of  so  momentous  a  problem  by  drawing  straws 
(in  absence  of  cards  to  cut)  and  unfortunately,  I  got  the 
fateful  straw.  Ordinarily  I  was  possessed  of  wonderful 
courage :  I  could  fight  with  dogs,  provided  I  was  a  rod 
away,  and  on  many  other  occasions  I  had  displayed  extra- 
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ordinary  bravery  for  one  of  my  sex ;  but  when  it  came  to 
these  squirming,  slimy  little  worms,  every  vestige  of  cour- 
age left  me,  and  touch  them,  I  simply  could  not !  What 
was  to  be  done?  Finally,  we  spied  a  man  plowing  in  a 
field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  after  much 
frantic  motioning  and  beckoning,  we  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. With  the  most  entreating  jestures,  we  begged  him 
to  come  over  and  help  us — I  am  sure  the  Macedonians  in 
their  cry  to  Sparta  were  no  more  imploring.  Fearing,  I 
suppose,  that  somebody  was  drowning,  he  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  our  assistance,  and  I  leave  you  to  picture  to 
yourself  the  disgusted  look  that  spread  over  the  sunburnt 
face  of  that  farmer  when  he  found  out  what  we  wanted. 
But  in  a  good  natured  way  he  did  what  we  asked  him  and 
gave  us  a  number  of  points  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
fish  that  lived  in  that  particular  stream,  and  above  all  he 
cautioned  us  not  to  talk  but  to  be  very  quiet.  Heroically 
we  tried  to  follow  this  last  piece  of  advice,  but  owing  to  a 
weakness  of  womankind  we  dismally  failed  and  hence  no 
fish  came  around.  We  soon  grew  tired  of  jerking  up 
empty  hooks  and  decided  to  look  for  some  other  amuse- 
ment. We  saw  a  boat  which  seemed  to  be  lightly  fastened 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  of  course  the  mere 
thought  of  a  boat  ride  delighted  us. 

Again  we  were  confronted  by  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty. How  were  we  to  get  that  boat?  We  had  heard 
that  a  mile  or  twa  up  the  stream  was  a  bridge,  and  two  of 
the  girls  who  had  more  energy  than  I,  volunteered  to  take 
the  long  hot  walk  and  row  the  boat  over  where  we  all 
could  get  in.  We  watched  them  till  they  were  out  of 
sight  and  when  we  next  saw  them,  they  were  almost  at  the 
object  of  their  trouble  and  we  could  read  the  look  of  an- 
ticipated pleasure  written  on  their  faces.  What  could 
have  been  more  disappointing  than  finding  that  the  boat 
was  securely  locked  and  that  we  were  absolutely  unable 
to  get  it  loose?     When  the  girls  returned,  it  was  so  late 
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we  were  forced  to  start  for  home,  and  that  night  it  was 
with  no  little  humiliation  that  I  had  to  confess  to  my 
father  that  I  had  not  only  not  caught  a  single  fish,  but 
that  I  had  had  only  one  bite,  and  that  from  a  yellow  dog ! 
(The  faithful  guard  died  the  day  afterwards  from  blood 
poisoning). 

Fishing  has  no  attractions  for  me  and  I  firmly  believe 
if  Isaak  Walton  had  undergone  such  misfortunes  as  I  did, 
his  name  would  not  have  been  recorded  in  literature  as  a 
lover  of  the  calm  and  innocent  recreation  of  angling ! 


A  MOMENT  OF  DESPAIR. 

BY  X. 

Life  is  for  me  a  maze  of  many  dreams. 

Yet  in  my  youth  the  form  of  Hope  was  there 

Within  the  web;  her  foot  as  on  a  stair, 
Secure  was  fixed  within  the  glooms  and  gleams; 
Her  smiles  were  brighter  than  the  noonday  beams; 

And  she  explained  each  dream  in  such  a  rare 

And  pleasant  way — t&o'  false — I  had  no  care. 
But  drooped  her  head  is  now,  and  dead  she  seems. 

And  many  dreams  there  come  I  know  not  why, 
They  seem  so  useless  to  my  wearied  brain, 

Clear-seeing  Father,  that  I  almost  cry: 
u0h,  might  I  never  see  these  shades  again! 

0,  brush  them  all  away;  O  let  me  die, 
And  wake  where  I  may  see  things  clear  and  plain!" 
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A  WOMAN'S  CHOICE. 

BY  JOEL  MARPLE. 

'•I  saw  a  funny  thing  last  week,"  said  Mahlon  Cooper. 
"Mrs.  Saunders  went  out  into  her  yard  Monday  morning, 
lay  down  on  the  ground,  and,  taking  an  old  rusty  butcher 
knife,  actually  cut  her  throat  and  cut  half  through  her 
windpipe.  Her  little  daughter  saw  her  and  called  me.  I 
managed  to  take  a  few  stitches  in  her  windpipe  and  then 
sewed  the  outside  skin  with  some  strong  silk.  When  the 
woman  recovered  consciousness,  she  told  us  she  did  not 
know  how  she  came  to  do  it ;  she  thought  she  must  have 
been  out  of  her  mind.  In  a  few  days  she  could  walk 
around  the  house  and  seemed  perfectly  well  But  on  Sat- 
urday morning  the  children  missed  her  and,  after  some 
hours  search,  found  her  in  the  woodshed.  She  had  torn 
the  bandages  from  her  throat  and,  with  the  same  dull 
rusty  knife,  had  cut,  this  time,  clear  through  her  wind- 
pipe ;  and  then  to  make  death  doubly  sure,  she  had  jabbed 
the  knife  through  her  right  eye  into  her  brain.  We  found 
her  as  she  had  died,  the  throat  gaping  wide  open  and  the 
bloody  knife  thrust  into  her  eye.  On  the  wall  she  had 
written,  'You  won't  sew  my  throat  up  this  time  anyhow.'" 

Miss  Campbell  shuddered  with  a  woman's  horror  of 
bloodshed ;  but  Ralph  Neilson  managed  to  tread  on  the 
cat's  tail  and  her  sympathies  were  soon  being  expended  on 
the  unfortunate  Tabbie. 

The  three  were  gathered  together  in  the  tiny  little  par- 
lor of  the  Campbell's.  Cooper,  restless  and  energetic,  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  mantel,  tall,  perhaps  a  little 
ungainly,  but  still,  with  his  long  nose  and  keen  eyes,  a 
handsome  man,  despite  the  somewhat  repulsive  effect  of  a 
heavy  jaw  and  thick,  coarse  lips.  Neilson  was  lounging  in 
an  easy  chair,  his  face  lit  up  with  a  rare  smile  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  girl's  revulsion  against  Cooper's  ghastly  joke 
and  with,  perhaps,  just  a  little  amusement  at  her  quick 
commiseration  for  the  maltreated  cat. 
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Meanwhile  the  clock  had  struck  eleven  and  neither  man 
made  a  motion  to  leave.  Evidently  each  desired  to  see 
her  alone  and,  with  the  man's  disregard  for  the  woman's 
feelings,  each  determined  to  outsit  the  other.  Neilson 
talked  gayly  of  the  last  opera,  while  Miss  Campbell  cod- 
dled the  cat,  and  Cooper  glumly  agreed  to  Neilson' s  care- 
less criticisms.  Ralph  was  the  first  to  realize  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  situation  and,  rising  from  the  lounge, 
coolly  reminded  Mahlon  that  it  was  time  for  them  "to  be 
off."  This  being  a  rather  unexpected  move,  the  latter 
could  find  no  ready  excuse  for  staying,  and  was  forced, 
somewhat  unwillingly,  to  assent.  Neilson  left  in  some 
haste  it  seemed  to  his  suspicious  rival,  but  he  had  taken 
scarce  twenty  steps  before  he  remembered  that  he  had  left 
his  cane  in  the  house. 

"Curses  on  him,"  muttered  Cooper,  as  his  companion 
turned  back  to  get  the  forgotten  article.  "There  goes  my 
last  chance.  My  only  hope  of  winning  her  was  to  speak 
first  and  now  that's  gone."  He  waited  a  moment — in  vain. 
"I'll  gamble  on  it,  the  infernal  rascal  makes  good  use  of 
his  opportunity.  Mrs.  Neilson !  and  to  be  beat  by  that 
glib  tongued  fool!" 

But,  however  desirous  Neilson  might  be  of  a  good  op- 
portunity for  proposing  to  Miss  Cambell,  he  did  not  intend 
to  take  advantage  of  his  rival  by  doing  so  when  he  knew 
she  was  feeling  an  aversion  toward  Cooper  because  of  his 
horrible  tale.  Indeed  it  was  to  correct  this  very  impres- 
sion that  he  had  returned.  He  found  Miss  Campbell  in 
the  hall  where  she  had  bade  them  good  night,  absent 
minded,  preoccupied,  with  the  (Ralph  thought  by  no 
means  un — )  fortunate  kitten  snuggled  against  her  cheek. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  Cooper,"  started  Ralph, — a 
little  abruptly,  it  may  be,  because  he  feared  he  might 
waver  from  his  purpose,  "Mrs.  Saunders  was  a  poor, 
widow  and  left  two  children,  one  a  girl  of  ten  and  the 
other  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight.     Mahlon  paid  the  expenses 
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of  her  burial  and  then  found  a  home  for  the  two  little 
orphans  and  has  now  made  arrangements  for  sending  them 
to  school  at  his  own  expense."  As  he  stood  before  her, 
Miss  Campbell  could  not  but  notice  the  boyish  slightness 
of  his  figure  and  observe  to  herself  that  he  was  "a  nice 
little  chap."  Perhaps  her  eyes  or  her  manner  betrayed 
the  condescension  in  her  thought,  for  Ralph  vowed  that 
when  he  did  propose  to  Miss  Campbell,  she  would  not  be 
standing  up  where  she  could  look  down  on  his  five  foot 
two  from  her  superior  height.  He  hesitated  a  moment  but 
bravely  continued  his  message.  "I  was  afraid  you  might 
get  the  wrong  idea  about  Mahlon.  You  and  I  would  have 
the  kindness  to  help  the  children  of  the  dead  woman, — 
that  would  be  easy, — but  I  doubt  our  having  the  courage 
to  treat  those  ghastly  wounds.  And — and — that  was  all, 
Miss  Campbell.  Goodbye."  He  had,  after  all,  forgotten 
his  cane. 

Miss  Campbell  walked  up  stairs  very  slowly.  It  may 
be  that  she  was  thinking  about  the  horrible  death  of  which 
she  had  just  heard  :  the  ghastly  task  performed  by  Cooper 
and  the  grim  coolness  of  the  deed.  At  any  rate  she  put 
the  cat  in  the  bureau  drawer  and  never  thought  about  it 
until  the  next  morning.  It  made  little  difference,  how- 
ever. Tabbie  thought  it  was  somewhat  peculiar ;  but,  be- 
ing a  sensible  cat,  she  decided  that  her  mistress  was  only 
in  love  and  so  she  purred  herself  to  sleep. 

Perhaps  Tabbie  was  right.  Miss  Campbell  stood  in  front 
of  her  mirror  for  half  an  hour,  and  she  never  noticed  that 
she  was  tall  and  lissome  and  that  she  had  clear  brown  eyes 
and  dark  luxuriant  hair.  In  fact,  she  remarked  to  herself, 
"Edith  Campbell,  do  you  know  you  are  twenty-six  years 
old,  and  I  believe  you  are  in  love.  It  is  after  one  o'clock, 
and  you  are  not  sleepy ;  yesterday  you  read  a  love  story 
and  enjoyed  it ;  to-night  you  spent  an  hour  arranging  your 
hair;  decidedly,  you  are  in  love.  And  what's  worse,  you 
don't  know  who  you  are  in  love  with."     Her  eyes  fell  on 
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a  photograph  of  her  mother :  ';Ah !  if  you  were  only  here 
mother! — Well,  Edith  Campbell,  are  you  going  to  break 
down  and  cry  just  because  you  have  no  mother !  If  you 
were  young  and  foolish  you  might  have  a  good  cry ;  but 
you  aren't;  so  be  sensible  and  go  to  bed." 

In  the  morning  she  received  two  notes  :  one,  from  Ralph, 
asking  her  to  take  a  ride  that  morning  to  Mt.  Pleasant 
Park ;  the  other,  from  Mahlon,  to  go  out  rowing  on  Queen 
Lake  in  the  afternoon.  So  she  must  choose  that  day. — 
And  whom? — Why  not  put  them  to  a  test?  True  love  is 
unselfish  and  the  true  lover  would  desire  above  all  else  the 
happiness  of  his  sweetheart  even  though  he  himself  should 
loose  her.  Why  not  tell  each  one  of  them  that  she  loved 
some  one  else  and  judge  by  their  actions  whether  their 
love  was  selfish?    This,  she  finally  decided  to  do. 

And  in  less  than  an  hour  she  was  on  her  way  to  the 
Park.  But  Ralph  Neilson  had  lost  his  usual  glibness  of 
tongue ;  he  had  no  idea  it  was  so  hard  to  propose  to  a 
woman.  Besides,  Miss  Campbell  was  very  frivolous  this 
morning ;  he  decided  to  wait  until  a  better  opportunity. 
On  the  way  back,  however,  his  opportunity  came :  they 
were  following  a  new  road  when  they  found  themselves 
shut  off  by  a  rope  where  a  small  bridge  was  being  repaired  ; 
the  street  was  very  narrow  and  Ralph  did  not  see  how  he 
was  to  turn  around.  Miss  Campbell  noticed  his  embarrass- 
ment and  asked  for  the  lines  as,  she  told  him,  she  had 
been  "raised  on  a  horse."  She  made  the  turn  very  neatly 
and  without  scraping  a  wheel,  and  soon  the  horse  respon- 
sive to  her  touch,  was  trotting  back  to  their  old  road. 

"Miss  Campbell,"  Ralph  began,  "I — I — You  know 
what  I  wish  to  say ;  you  know  that  I  love  you."  He  must 
be  nervous,  thought  Edith,  as  she  watched  his  hand  open 
and  shut  convulsively ;  Ralph  was  looking  around  wildly 
as  if  he  hoped  to  conjure  words  out  of  thin  air ;  Edith 
wondered  if  women  ever  felt  like  that.  She  had  been 
driving  with  her  left  hand,  so  it  was  easy  for  her  to  count 
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her  pulse ;  she  felt  no  change ;  evidently  she  was  not 
moved  by  that  divine  passion  in  which 

"Even  every  vein  celestial  pleasure  fills." 

But  how  could  she  be  so  stirred  by  love  !  She  was  twenty- 
six.  Meanwhile  Ralph  had  received  some  inspiration — 
though  it  did  look  more  like  desperation — from  the  land- 
scape :  "I  have  loved  since  you  were  a  child.  There 
hasn't  been  a  day  nor  an  hour  for  years  when  my  love  for 
you  hasn't  made  me  a  better  and  a  purer  man.  Won't 
you  take  my  life  and  make  it  what  you  wish?" 

It  was  a  little  hard  to  keep  her  resolve  for  she  liked 
Ralph ;  but  no  woman  could  long  be  happy  with  a  man 
whose  love  was  selfish,  who  desired  her  rather  than  her 
happiness ;  if  Ralph  truly  loved  her  he  would  be  willing 
for  her  to  marry  the  man  she  loved.  So  she  answered  :  "I 
am  sorry  you  have  that  feeling  for  me,  Mr.  Neilson;  I 
value  your  friendship  very  much  but — there  is  some  one 
else." 

Ralph  bit  his  lip.  "Thank  you,"  he  said.  "Cooper  is 
more  worthy  your  love  than  I,  and  my  greatest  desire  is 
your  happiness." 

Had  he  not  acted  nobly?  Could  she  desire  a  more  un- 
selfish love?  But  the  other  too  must  be  given  a  chance. 
So  they  talked  about  the  latest  novel  and  both  were  glad 
when  the  ride  was  over. 

Miss  Campbell  ate  her  lunch, — at  least  she  drank  a  cup 
of  tea  and  ate  some  cake.  She  wasn't  very  hungry;  but 
it  was  due  to  the  weather,  no  doubt.  Besides,  this  was  a 
serious  problem.  Suppose  Mr.  Cooper  were  to  act  just  as 
nobly  as  Mr.  Neilson,  what  would  become  of  her  test? 
And  she  was  determined  to  abide  by  that  test ;  yet  she 
wondered  if  a  woman's  feelings  were  not  sufficient  to  tell 
her  whom  she  loved.  Nonsense !  that  would  reduce  love 
to  a  fluttering  of  the  heart  and  a  sweet  dizziness  of  the 
senses,  and  she  was  an  old  maid, — she  was  twenty-six  years 
old.     Her  love  would  follow  the  laws  of  common  sense,  it 
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would  respond  to  an  unselfih  love,  to  the  love  that  desired, 
not  its  own,  but  others'  happiness.  Still  such  a  love  would 
be  perfect  and  she  doubted  her  ability  to  love  an  archangel. 
It  was  quite  a  problem  and  she  told  Tabbie  all  about  it : 
Tabbie  was  not  much  impressed,  perhaps  she  had  never 
been  in  love.  But  what  does  a  cat  know  about  such  mat- 
ters? And  Miss  Campbell  had  already  made  up  her  mind. 
It  was  three  o'clock  and  she  heard  the  door  bell  ring.  It 
must  be  Mr.  Cooper,  she  thought;  so  she  waited  a  few 
minutes  and  then  went  to  the  door. 

They  were  soon  a  mile  or  so  out  on  the  lake.  It  was 
very  hot  and  Mahlon  had  rolled  up  his  sleeves ;  Edith 
could  not  help  admiring  the  play  of  his  long,  supple 
muscles  as  he  pulled  a  long  sweeping  stroke,  feathered  his 
oar,  and  dipped  again.  It  must  be  grand  to  have  strength 
like  that ;  but  what  made  him  look  so  uneasy,  she  won- 
dered. She  had  often  seen  the  water  rougher  than  it  was 
to-day,  and  yet  he  was  rowing  as  if  he  were  very  anxious 
to  reach  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  sheltered  a  little  bay 
from  the  wind.  The  waves  grew  rougher,  here  and  there 
she  saw  little  white  caps.  But  their  skiff  was  lightly 
built  and  danced  over  the  waves  like  a  cork ;  still  its  sides 
were  very  low, — suppose  one  of  those  waves  were  to  wash 
over  the  gunwale?  The  center  of  their  boat  was  riding  in 
the  trough  between  two  waves  and,  for  a  second,  the  bow 
and  stern  sank  into  the  water;  a  few  drops  dashed  over 
Edith's  skirt.  "Oo — oo!"  she  screamed,  jumping  to  her 
feet. 

"Keep  still!"  said  Mahlon,  his  voice  thick  with  au- 
thority. 

Edith  sat  down.  She  had  never  been  ordered  in  quite 
that  tone  of  voice  before  and  she  rather  liked  it.  But 
what  right  had  Mr.  Cooper  to  bid  her  to  do  anything? 
What  if  she  had  rocked  the  boat  and  made  it  ship  several 
inches  of  water !  She  would  rather  be  drowned  than  do  a 
man's  bidding  in  that  way.     And  he  was  so  cool  and  mas- 
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terf  ul  as  he  sat  there  battling  against  the  water,  a  smile  on 
his  face  as  the  little  skiff  rode  the  waves.  He  had  turned 
the  boat  so  that  it  lay  parallel  to  the  waves  and  was  row- 
ing carefully  lest  in  the  rocking  of  the  boat  he  should  miss 
a  stroke  with  one  oar  and  tilt  the  boat.  Edith  smiled  too ; 
this  battle,  this  victory  over  the  elements,  was  glorious. 
There  was  a  little  can  at  her  feet ;  she  picked  it  up  and 
commenced  to  bail  out  the  boat. 

They  had  already  gained  the  calm  water,  and  Mahlon 
shipped  his  oars.  He  was  tired ;  and  then  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  He  ought  to  have  gone  out  sailing;  it  might  be 
very  pleasant  to  have  "her"  seated  in  the  stern  where  you 
could  see  her  face ;  but  it  would  be  far  more  pleasant  to 
sit  together  in  the  stern ;  it  was  very  stupid  of  him.  And 
he  commenced  to  row  again.  Suddenly  he  stopped  :  evi- 
dently, he  had  an  idea. 

Did  she  know  how  to  row? 

No. 

Would  you  like  to  learn? 

Yes,  but  she  wasn't  strong  enough  to  row  two  oars. 

Oh,  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  that.  He  could 
row  one  oar  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  two  on  the 
seat.  He  moved  over  to  one  side  very  obligingly.  That 
boat  was  only  three  feet  wide,  and  Mahlon  was  by  no 
means  a  small  man.  But  there  was  a  dare  in  his  eyes  and 
— she  had  never  rowed  a  boat.  Nor  had  Mahlon  ever  sat 
so  close  to  her  before  :  he  rather  doubted  his  ability  to  row 
that  one  oar  after  all.  So  he  looked  the  other  way  and 
put  both  hands  to  the  oar ;  it  was  very  easy,  one  hand  was 
sufficient  and  he  put  the  other  hand  on  his  knee.  The 
hand  was  not  at  all  pleased  ;  it  had  quite  different  desires 
and  could  have  found  a  more  pleasant  resting  place,  but 
Mahlon  kept  it  on  his  knee.  He  was  a  very  discreet  man, 
and  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  status  quo ;  he  had  never 
been  to  Heaven,  in  fact  he  had  never  thought  much  about 
going  there ;  he  was  well  satisfied  with  present  conditions. 
Rowing  was  certainly  a  most  delightful  exercise. 
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But  Edith  seemed  to  have  another  serious  problem : 
beyond  doubt,  learning  how  to  row  a  boat  was  very  exhil- 
erating,  she  liked  it ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  kept  stroke  easily 
— too  easily,  she  thought,  for  he  used  only  one  hand  while 
she  was  using  two.  Edith  wished  that  she  was  strong ; 
she  pulled  on  her  oar  as  hard  as  she  could  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  notice  any  difference ;  he  was  hateful.  She  stole 
a  side  glance  at  him  and  saw  that  he  was  smiling ;  he  was 
very  hateful.  And  besides  he  was  impolite,  for  he  had 
taken  her  out  rowing  where  it  was  rough,  and  the  waves 
dashed  into  the  boat  and  frightened  her,  and  then  he  had 
simply  told  her  to  keep  still.  He  was  very  impolite  and 
she  would  make  him  apologize.  Mahlon  looked  pleasant, 
but  she  was  rather  suspicious  of  this  pleasantness,  for 
where  serious  people  look  so  pleasant,  they  are  generally 
plotting  mischief.  Still  Edith  was  not  afraid ;  so  she  re- 
marked in  a  very  impersonal  way  that  "People  don't  like 
to  be  ordered  around  like  children." 

"Yes."  Mahlon  spoke  as  if  he  had  known  that  fact  all 
his  life ;  perhaps  he  was  not  greatly  interested  in  "people' ' 
generally. 

"Well?" 

"Well  what?" 

"A  girl  doesn't  like  to  be  frightened  to  death  and  then 
have  some  one  yell  at  her  to  'keep  still'  as  if  she  was  a 
baby." 

"Oh,  Miss  Campbell,  you  know  I  never  meant  that. 
The  water  wasn't  very  rough,  but  you  came  near  upsetting 
the  boat  and  we  were  a  mile  from  shore.  As  I  am  a  poor 
swimmer  and  you  can't  swim  at  all,  our  lives  were  in  dan- 
ger ;  it  was  no  time  to  mince  matters.  I  am  sorry  if  I 
offended  you." 

Edith  smiled  at  him.  "I  wasn't  offended;  if  I  had  been, 
I  wouldn't  have  said  anything" — which  is  woman's  logic, 
a  far  more  subtle  reasoning  than  that  of  man. 

Mahlon' s  face  brightened  up  a  little,  then  a  bitter  smile 
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played  around  his  lips.  He  was  a  self  made  man,  and  for 
that  minute  he  saw  himself  as  others  must  see  him,  rough, 
coarse,  awkward,  and  out  of  place,  with  the  manners  of 
the  people  from  which  he  sprang.  He  thought  of  that 
other  with  his  choice  diction  and  dainty  manners — wom- 
anly ways,  Mahlon  called  them,  and  despised  himself  for 
it.  But  however  much  he  might  despise  himself,  still  he 
knew  that  he  hated  Ralph  Neilson  and  that,  sooner  than 
see  Edith  become  Mrs.  Neilson,  he  would  prefer  to  capsize 
the  boat  and  drown  with  her.  But  this  was  rather  prema- 
ture !  Edith  hadn't  refused  him  yet,  and  Mahlon  Cooper 
was  not  the  man  to  give  up  without  an  effort. 

"When  the  Lord  made  me  a  man  He  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  make  me  a  gentleman  ;  perhaps  He  thought 
I  could  manage  that  myself,  but  I  couldn't  and  no  one 
ever  helped  me  to  finish  the  man.  Still,  rough  and  un- 
couth as  I  am,  I  have  dared  to  love  you,  and  I  have 
brought  you  here  to  ask  your  love  in  return.  You  do  love 
me  some,  or  you  would  not  have  endured  my  boorishness 
this  long;  won't  you  trust  your  life  and  love  to  me?" 

Edith  looked  into  his  face  a  moment  and  turned  away, 
for  she  feared  that  even  her  eyes  might  betray  her.  He 
was  so  big  and  strong  and  brave,  why  not 

Lay  her  sweet  hands  in  his  and  trust  to  him? 

But  she  had  put  Ralph  to  the  test  and  it  was  only  fair 
that  both  should  stand  the  same  test.  And  it  would  be 
so  much  "nicer"  when  Mahlon  had  proved  that  his  love 
too,  was  unselfish.  "I  like  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cooper," 
she  answered;  "but  there  is — . "  As  she  gazed  into  his 
glowing  eyes,  her  strength  failed  her. 
"Yes,  dear,"  she  said. 
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MR.  BAYLESS'S  TROUT. 

BY  RAYMOND  BROWNING. 

Mr.  Bayless,  as  I  remember  him,  was  a  quaint  old  man 
rather  below  the  average  height  and  weight, yet  the  seventy- 
nine  winters  that  had  whitened  his  hair  and  wrinkled  his 
face  had  bowed  his  wiry  frame  but  little,  and  he  moved 
with  a  quick  nervous  step  through  his  little  garden,  stoop- 
ing once  and  anon  to  pluck  up  an  offending  weed.  In  the 
little  village  in  which  I  lived,  there  were  many  fanciful  sto- 
ries afloat  as  to  his  past  life ;  but  the  one  which  my  mother 
seemed  to  think  was  true  was  that  he  had  once  been  a 
prosperous  merchant  in  Nashville,  where  his  fortune  had 
been  wrecked  by  a  dissolute  partner.  At  any  rate  my 
knowledge  of  him  dated  from  the  time  when  he  moved  into 
a  small  house  which  was  all  the  gloomier  because  of  the 
gnarled  mulberry  trees  that  crowded  close  about  it. 

My  first  visit  to  this  house  filled  me  with  awe,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  stern-looking  oil  paintings  on  the 
walls ;  the  gentle,  sweet- faced,  invalid  wife  wearing  a  small 
lace  cap  on  her  silver  locks  and  sitting  always  in  a  huge 
chair  by  the  window ;  the  old  man  in  the  next  room  swear- 
ing softly  to  himself  as  he  sawed  the  legs  off  an  old-fash- 
ioned mahogany  bedstead  that  could  not  be  set  up  because 
the  ceiling  was  too  low ;  and  the  prim -looking  old  maid 
daughter,  whose  great  black  eyes  read  my  embarrassment 
and  who  plied  me  with  questions  before  she  finally  asked 
me  whether  I  should  not  like  to  come  to  her  school,  which 
she  taught  in  the  upstairs  room.  I  told  her  yes,  and  lied 
when  I  said  it;  but  alas,  that  lie  sealed  the  compact,  and 
next  morning  after  many  protests,  bitter  tears,  and  a  sound 
thrashing,  I  slipped  shame-facedly  into  her  lilliputian 
school-room  and  was  given  a  seat  near  the  window.  Per- 
haps I  studied  some.  If  so  I  have  forgotten  it ;  but  old  Mr. 
Bayless,  building  racks  for  his  tomato  plants  near  where 
the  cherries  were  beginning  to  ripen  for  the  birds  to  quar- 
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rel  over,  was  a  perennial  problem  to  me.  I  dreamed  of  a 
past  that  might  have  been  his,  and  in  spite  of  his  eccen- 
tricities there  grew  up  in  me  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
old  aristocrat  who  seemed  to  take  everything  so  seriously 
and  who  always  wore  his  collar  and  cuffs  even  when  he 
worked  the  garden. 

One  day  I  ventured  up  and  peeped  through  the  palings 
at  him.  My  heart  jumped  a  bit  and  my  voice  trembled  as 
I  said  :  "Mr.  Bayless,  don't  you  want  to  go  fishing  to- 
morrow?" "What  is  it,  my  boy?''1  I  repeated  my  ques- 
tion. Evidently  the  old  man  mistook  my  motive,  for  he 
gathered  a  handful  of  cherries  and  poured  them  into  my 
sunburnt  hands  before  he  answered,  and  there  was  a  faint 
twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  watched  the  velocity  of  their  dis- 
appearing. "Sonny,  old  Bayless  never  went  fishing  in  his 
life  and  he's  nearly  eighty  years  old ;  but  if  you  think  we 
can  catch  a  fish  we'll  go  in  the  morning."'  "Yes,  sir,"  I 
answered  confidently;  "the  trout  are  biting  now  and  we'll 
catch  some." 

That  evening  brother  Guy  and  I  rigged  up  a  seine  from 
two  sticks  and  an  old  tow  sack  with  a  chain  across  the 
bottom  of  it  to  make  it  drag  closely.  With  this  contrivance 
we  managed  to  catch  a  nice  bucket  of  minnows  from  Pet- 
ty's  branch,  but  not  until  the  moon  was  beginning  to  peep 
into  the  summer  night  did  we,  footsore  and  tired,  get  home, 
where  mother  waited  anxiously,  not  knowing  where  we 
had  been.  She  gave  us  a  souud  scolding,  a  good  supper, 
and  a  kiss,  after  which  we  sleepy  rascals  sneaked  and  tum- 
bled into  the  white  sheets  of  our  bed  without  saying  our 
prayers  or  washing  our  feet. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning  when  we  awoke,  and 
an  hour  later  brother  Guy  and  I  hopped  and  jumped  im- 
patiently along  the  road  with  our  fishing  poles  and  minnow 
bucket,  looking  back  at  Mr.  Bayless,  who  persisted  in 
stopping  and  asking  how  much  further  we  must  go,  receiv- 
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ing  each  time  the  encouraging  answer,  "'Taint  much  far- 
ther— just  around  the  next  bend.'' 

Finally  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  waters  of  the  blue 
creek  left  a  large  placid  basin  and  rushing  viciously  through 
a  narrow  channel  studded  with  peculiar  black  rocks,  which 
we  called  "nigger  heads,"  finally  eddied  and  circled  about 
the  roots  of  a  gigantic  beech  which  seemed  to  be  striving 
to  hold  back  a  mound  of  sand  and  gravel  from  the  hungry 
creek.  Here  at  the  roots  of  this  tree  I  stationed  Mr.  Bay- 
less,  after  having  baited  his  hook  with  a  live  minnow  that 
made  the  red  cork  float  bob  violently  in  its  frantic  efforts 
to  get  away.  "When  your  cork  goes  clear  out  of  sight,  you 
jerk,"  I  said,  "and  then  I  show  you  how  to  play  him." 
With  this  sage  counsel  to  my  aged  friend,  I  began  to  un- 
tangle my  line  from  brother  Guy's  while  he  split  some 
new  sinkers  for  it. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged  there  came  a  yell  like  the 
war-whoop  of  a  Comanche  Indian  and  I  saw  Mr.  Bayless 
tugging  at  his  pole.  "Hold  on.  You'll  lose  him,"  I 
shouted.  Luckily  that  fish  was  well-hooked,  for  the  old 
man  in  his  excitement  gave  the  pole  a  yank  that  brought 
the  trout  out  of  the  water  like  a  flash  and  sailed  it  clean 
over  his  head  to  the  green  sward  behind,  narrowly  miss- 
ing the  branches  of  the  beech  in  its  flight.  It  was  a  hand- 
some speckled  trout  weighing  nearly  two  pounds,  and  as 
the  old  man  looked  at  it  gasping  on  the  grass,  he  burst  in- 
to such  a  merry,  mellow  laugh  as  I  had  never  dreamed  of 
lurking  in  the  throat  of  that  dignified,  aristocratic  old 
man. 

"No,  no,  my  son,"  he  said,  as  Guy  offered  him  his  line 
baited  with  another  wiggling  minnow ;  "old  Bayless  has 
caught  one  fish  in  his  lifetime,  and  he's  satisfied  for  to- 
day.'' Then  he  filled  his  pipe,  thanked  us  in  a  polite, 
gentle  way,  and  climbing  over  the  rail  fence  waded  through 
the  waving  field  of  wheat  back  towards  the  village.  He 
had  not  gone  far  when  we  heard   again   that   low,  mellow 
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laugh, and  we  smiled  at  each  other  as  we  caught  the  words  : 
"Well,  well,  to  think  old  Bayless  caught  a  fish.1' 

I  saw  him  many  times  after  that,  but  never  heard  him 
laugh  again,  and  at  last  one  day  he  left  his  little  garden 
forever. 

Who  knows  but  that  his  last  years  would  have  been 
happier  had  he  only  learned  the  art  of  angling? 


AN  EASTER  ANTHEM. 

BY   C.    M.    B. 

O  Resurrection  morn!    Hope  springs  within  the  breast 

Of  teeming  millions  with  thy  rising  sun; 

The  pall  that  hung  o'er  Calvary  s  brow 

Has  Bed  forevermore ; 

Eternal  Day  has  dawned! 

0  Easter  flowers,  I  see  your  beauty  now! 

O  lark,  I  catch  the  sweetness  of  your  song! 

O  stars,  I  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres! 

O  rocks  and  rills,  I  feel  your  pulses  thrill! 

0  Angel  Band,  I  catch  your  glad,  sweet  strain, 

uLet  there  be  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!" 
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W.   P.   BUDD, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 

W.  S.  LOCKHART, Assistant  Editor. 


The  Archive  chronicles  with  deep  regret  the  death  of 
Isaac  Erwin  Avery,  one  of  its  early  editors.  We  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  the  first  work  of  this  most  brilliant  writer 
was  done  for  this  magazine.  We  mourn  with  the  entire 
State  his  untimely  death.  All  who  knew  him  personally 
testify  to  his  superb  physical  endowment  and  his  attractive 
personality.  All  readers  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  have 
watched  with  increasing  interest  his  development  as  a  writer. 
There  are  other  young  men  in  the  State  who  are  making 
enviable  reputations  as  editors,  but  Avery  had  the  creative 
instinct — the  seeing  eye  and  the  understanding  heart  and  the 
portraying  hand.  He  had  to  a  marked  degree  the  gifts  of 
humor,  pathos  and  sentiment.  He  knew  how  to  throw 
around  common  life  the  light  of  the  ideal,  to  reveal  the  sig- 
nificance of  seemingly  ordinary  men  and  women.  He  was 
more  than  a  first-class  reporter — he  was  a  close  observer,  and 
interpreter  of  human  life  in  all  its  phases.  There  is  scarcelv 
a  town  in  the  State  that  has  not  furnished  him  with  charac- 
ters, incidents  and  anecdotes.  It  was  Charlotte,  however, 
that  he  especially  revealed  to  the  world — "the  town's  true 
master  if  the  town  but  knew." 

One  can  not  but  think  of  what  his  future  would  have 
been.  Those  who  had  watched  his  writing  carefully  felt  that 
sometime  he  would  put  together  conversation,  incident, 
character,   into   a   worthy  plot,   and  then  he   would   have 
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written  a  great  novel.  He  had  started  as  Cable  did  on  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune  and  Harris  on  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. All  of  these  men  at  Avery's  age  had  just  begun  their 
work.  He  had  the  same  native  powers,  and  time  would  have 
seen  their  unfolding.  How  much  the  South  has  lost  in  the 
early  death  of  gifted  sons !  Irwin  Russell  at  twenty -six, 
Timrod  at  thirty-seven,  Lanier  and  Grady  at  thirty-nine. 
Avery  had  just  begun  his  work.     The  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it! 

E. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Archive  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers  when  the  news  of  Mr.  Avery's  death  reached  us, 
an  adequate  sketch  of  his  life  and  work  cannot  be  given  in 
this  issue,  but  will  be  published  later. 


"It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore; — 
Turn  whereso'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more," 

quotes  the  philosophizing  Senior  as  he  looks  back  to  the 
days  when  he  was  a  Freshman.  He  even  wonders  some- 
times if  he  is  the  same  man  he  was  then.  He  used  to  see  the 
magician  do  his  tricks,  and  go  away  half  believing  in  them. 
Now  he  knows  it  is  all  a  trick  and  the  most  amazing  per- 
formances are  dismissed  with  the  assurance  that  "he's  got 
it  up  his  sleeve."  And  his  ghosts  have  vanished,  no  more  to 
stalk  through  his  chamber.  Grave  yards  and  haunted 
houses  are  now  objects  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  terror. 
Once  he  could  see  most  gorgeously  beautiful  sunsets  every 
day,  and  whenever  he  saw  the  least  bit  of  red  in  the  west  in 
the  evening  he  paused  with  heaving  breast  and  parted  lips 
and  wrote  on  his  penny  tablet: 

"The  sun  is  slowly  sinking 
Behind  the  western  hills; 
Whene'er  I  see  him  blinking, 
My  heart  with  pleasure  fills," 
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and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Now  he  will  tell  you  that  as  a 
Freshman  he  was  only  admiring  a  construct  of  his  own  im- 
agination. 

His  heroes,  too,  have  lost  their  glory.  He  has  read  that 
even  great  Caesar  could  have  an  ague  and  call  for  drink  "as 
a  sick  girl,"  and  withal  he  has  come  to  be  a  firm  believer  in 
the  "forked  radish"  hypothesis  of  mankind.  All  the  glamor 
and  halo  has  faded  into  common  light.  His  good  men  are 
not  as  good  as  he  once  thought  they  were,  nor  are  his  bad 
men  as  bad.  He  is  not  so  violent  a  Methodist  or  Baptist  as 
he  once  was,  for  he  recognizes  that  there  is  good  in  all  the 
churches.  He  wouldn't  give  two  straws  to  know  whether 
a  man  is  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Congregationalist  or  an  Epis- 
copalian, because  he  sees  them  all  going  to  the  same  place, 
each  in  his  own  way. 

However,  we  think  that  probably  the  most  significant 
change  that  the  Senior  has  undergone  in  his  college  years,  is 
that  of  his  attitude  toward  his  nation  and  his  State.  He  no 
longer  believes  that  a  man  is  a  rascal  because  he  happens  to 
be  a  Yankee.  It  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  his  asso- 
ciates were  born  in  Virginia  or  Massachusetts,  in  North 
Carolina  or  New  York,  if  they  are  real  men.  Nor  can  the 
politicians  "pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes"  as  they  once  could. 
When  they  "whoop  up"  their  State  and  their  party  and  tell 
the  people  how  the}'  love  them,  and  when  a  rising  statesman 
says  that  some  girls,  who  were  brave  and  strong  under 
circumstances  of  a  very  trying  nature,  "must  inevitably 
become,  at  no  far  distant  day,  the  mothers  of  a  race  of  men 
such  as  has  never  been  seen  in  the  history-  of  mankind,"  the 
Senior  is  unmoved.  He  recognizes  at  once  the  trick  of  the 
demagogue. 

And  though  from  one  standpoint  the  changes  we  have 
noted  may  be  helpful  signs,  yet,  after  all,  what  has  been 
gained?  The  man  can  no  longer  look  upon  the  Democratic 
party  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  govern- 
ment.    The  thrill  of  pleasure  that  he   once  felt,    when  he 
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threw  himself  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  campaign,  is 
gone.  "Suppose  the  Republicans  do  beat  us,"  he  reasons, 
"will  the  country  go  to  the  bad?  They  have  some  good  men 
as  well  as  we."  And  so  on  through  the  whole  category. 
The  exquisite  pleasure  of  striving  after  something  believed  to 
be  the  supreme  good  has  past  from  the  college  man's  life. 
In  his  eagerness  for  knowledge  he  has  found  out  things  that 
were  possibly  better  not  known.  His  heroes  are  not  the 
pure  and  noble  men  he  once  thought  they  were.  He  has  in- 
sisted upon  going  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  where  he 
expected  to  find  glory,  he  has  found — emptiness.  He  has 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Olympus  and  found  there — not  gods, 
but  a  desolate  waste.  From  one  disappointment  to  another, 
he  has  been  following  a  phantom  ideal,  and  he  sees  the 
glamor  and  the  glory  and  the  grandeur  of  the  world  fading, 
vanishing,  "forever  and  forever  as  he  moves."  L. 
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H.  C.  SATTERFIELD.        -        - Manager. 

The  most  attractive  exchange  that  found  its  way  to  the 
Editors  Table  the  past  month  was  the  William  and  Mary 
College  Magazine.  Its  binding  is  a  beauty.  The  love  stories 
in  the  last  issue  were  worth  reading,  and  this  is  saying  right 
much  for  a  college  magazine.  The  general  run  of  love  stories 
in  college  magazines,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  not  verv 
inviting.  With  this  fiction  is  a  good  mixture  of  solid  matter 
and  some  poetry,  both  of  which  are  not  bad  for  a  college 
publication. 

"Financial  Controversy-  in  England,"  in  the  Limestone 
Star,  gives  an  account  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  in  that 
country.  This  contribution  is  worth  reading  because  of  the 
interest  this  gentleman  is  now  arousing  in  England  over  his 
free  trade  advocacy.  "The  Little  Peacemaker"  is  rather 
tame,  but  might  be  pardoned  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
very  little  of  it.  The  editorial  department  might  have 
helped  the  March  issue  somewhat,  by  not  allowing  the  whole 
space  of  this  department  to  be  taken  up  with  one  editorial. 
This  one,  however,  is  good.  The  editor  writes  very  forcibly 
on  the  "War  in  the  East." 

The  Observer  of  Vanderbilt  University  came  to  us  a  little 
shallow  in  fiction  the  past  month.  "Toughening  a  Tender- 
foot," is  not  as  interesting  as  its  subject  might  lead  one  to 
believe;  however,  it  is  worth  reading.  "To  Him  Who  Stud- 
ieth  Much,"  would  be  interesting  and  probably  helpful  to 
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the  over  zealous  student.  The  local,  exchange  and  editorial 
departments  of  the  Observer  were  very  poorly  gotten  up  the 
past  month.  This  is  not  usually  the  case  with  this  maga- 
zine. The  spring  poets  were  a  redeeming  feature  for  this 
exchange  in  the  March  issue.  They  caught  the  fever,  and 
used  it  to  good  effect  in  several  verses. 

It  is  always  a  good  polic\r  to  be  prompt  in  all  things,  and 
for  this  reason  we  commend  the  editors  of  the  Pine  and 
Thistle  for  always  getting  their  magazine  out  in  time.  While 
the  Pine  and  Thistle  is  not  so  commanding  a  volume  as  some 
of  our  exchanges,  yet  it  always  contains  some  good  reading 
matter.    The  March  issue  is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

"The  Rise  of  Democracy"  in  Hendrix  College  Mirror,  al- 
though somewhat  threadbare  from  frequent  usage,  affords 
some  interest  to  the  reader.  This  magazine  has  yet  to  learn 
that  poetry  is  an  essential  part  of  a  college  publication. 


TO  A  STAR. 

Shine  on,  thou  small  but  brilliant  orb  of  heaven. 

Small  to  my  sight,  thou  may'st  be  a  sun, 
Or  may'st  not  be;  for  to  me  'tis  not  given 

To  probe  the  myst'ries  of  the  Eternal  One. 
Shine  on,  and  still  thy  heavenly  journey  run, 

In  beauty  and  in  glory,  as  thou  dost 
Even  to-night.     Among  thy  fellows,  none 

So  seems  as  thou,  of  all  that  twinkling  host, 

To  praise  thy  great  Creator,  God,  the  most. 

— Exchange. 


CROSS  PURPOSES. 

We  have  paused  to  watch  the  quiver 
Of  faint  moonbeams  on  the  river, 

By  the  gate. 
We  have  heard  someone  calling, 
And  a  heavy  dew  is  falling, 

Yet  we  wait. 
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'Tis  no  doubt,  very  sill}- 
To  sta}r  out  in  all  this  chilh- 

Evening  mist; 
Still  I  linger,  hesitating, 
For  her  lips  are  plainly  waiting 

To  be  kissed. 

So  I  stoop  to  take  possession 
Of  the  coveted  concession 

On  the  spot; 
But  she  draws  back  with  discreetness, 
Saying,  with  tormenting  sweetness, 

"I  guess  not." 

Her  whole  manner  is  provoking; 
"Oh,  well,  I  was  only  joking," 

I  reply: 
She  looks  penitently  pretty, 
As  she  answers,  "What  a  pity! 

So  was  I." 

— Lampoon. 
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THE  RAVIN' 

OF  A   FRESHMAN. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  as  I  tossed  forlorn  and  weary, 
Having  nearly  numbed  my  noddle  with  this  curious  college 
lore, 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  rap- 
ping, 
As  of  some  satanic  seeker,  seeking  entrance  at  my  door. 
"'Tis  some  Soph,"  I  softly  muttered,  "seeking  entrance  at 
my  door. 

Oh!  that  he  may  knock  no  more!" 

Ah,  how  well  do  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  hot  September; 
But  although  the  heat  was  stifling  I  had  tightly  closed  my 
door. 
Now  my  soul  was  hlled  with  sorrow,  eagerly  I  wished  the 
morrow 
That  would  drive  away  my  sorrow  and  the  savage  Sopho- 
more; 
That  would  rid  me  of  my  terror,  terror  of  the  Sophomore, 
Who  was  seeking  Freshman  gore. 

Then  anon  my  hopes  grew  stronger,  for  the  Soph  could  wait 

no  longer; 
And  I  heard  his  furious  footsteps  falling  fast  upon  the  Boor. 
Now  my  heart  with  joy  was  beating,  for  I  thought  he  was 

retreating, 
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But  he  only  was  completing  plans  to  force  my  chamber- 
door. 

He  was  hunting  for  a  hammer, —  with  it  would  he  force  the 
door- 
Only  this  and  nothing  more. 

Back  unto  my  slumber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burn- 
ing; 
Doubtless  dreaming  dreams  no  Freshman  ever  dared  to 
dream  before — 
How  the  Soph  had  been  defeated — when  a  noise  my  hearing 
greeted, 
Like  the  siege  of  Troy  repeated,  or  some  battle  sound  of 

yore; 
And  the  mighty  hammer  hurling,  like  a  catapult  of  yore, 
Opened  up  my  chamber  door. 

As  I  lay  there  fairly  quaking,  like  the  Aspen  leaves  a-shaking, 
In  there  stepped  the  stately  Soph  that  battered  down  my 
chamber-door. 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he,  not  a  minute  stopped  or 
stayed  he; 
But  with  giant  grasp  he  laid  me,  on  the  dusty,  dirty  Boor. 
Then  he  broke  my  box  of  polish,  set  it  on  the  dusty  floor, 
Then  I  knew  that  hope  was  o'er. 

"Soph!"  screamed  I,  "thou  thing  of  Evil,  sent  upon  me  by 

the  Devil, 

Get  thee  back  into  the  darkness, get  thee  gone  from  out  my 

door! 

Leave  no  black  spot  as  a  token,  of  that  box  of  polish  broken." 

Thus  with  rage  my  words  were  spoken,  lying  there  upon 

the  floor: 
"Take  thy  knee  from  off  my  neck,  and  let  me  rise  from  off 
the  floor," 

But  the  Soph  said,  "Nevermore." 
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And  the  Soph  no  patience  lacking,  ever  blacking,  ever  black- 
ing— 
When  my  polish  all  had  vanished,  he  produced  a  bottle 
more; 
And  his  eves  had  all  the  gleaming  of  a  demon  in  his  dreaming, 
And  the  polish  o'er  me  streaming  ran  in  torrents  to  the 

floor: 
And  my  face  from  that  black  liquid  that  streamed  down  it 
to  the  floor 

Shall  be  clean — no,  nevermore. 
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Manager. 


A  very  pleasant  and  profitable  song  service  wacheld  in  the 
Craven  Memorial  Hall  on  the  beautiful  Sunday 'afV moon, 
March  6th.  The  service  had  been  originally  proposed  by 
Dr.  Kilgo  and  was  open  to  all  the  students  on  the  Park.  At 
the  opening  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Kilgo  made  a  short,  touch- 
ing talk  about  the  influence  of  those ''good  old  hymns"  upon 
the  spiritual  life  of  young  people,  taking  his  own  experience 
for  illustration.  The  singing  was  led  by  a  number  of  the 
young  ladies  and  some  members  of  the  Glee  Club,  while  all 
the  students  present  heartily  joined  in  singing  the  old  familiar 
hymns.  Beside  the  hymn  singing,  there  were  a  solo,  a  duet 
and  a  quartette,  all  of  which  were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
congregation.  It  was  the  first  service  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  held  for  several  years,  and  proved  itself  a  good  success. 
True  singing,  we  believe,  is  the  loftiest  prayer  of  every  aes- 
thetic soul,  and  its  culture  deserves  wise  and  thoughtful  en- 
couragement always. 

There  was  a  good  meeting  in  our  association  hall  at  the 
usual  hour  on  the  second  Sunday,  March  13th.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Hoyle  conducted  the  service  and  gave  an  earnest  talk  before 
a  good  crowd  of  his  fellow  students. 

The  20th  of  March  was  the  Sunday  to  prepare  for  the 
special  services,  which  was  to  be  held  from  the  following 
Tuesday,  for  ten  days.  There  were  a  number  of  earnest 
talks  and  prayers  by  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  salvation 
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of  their  fellow  students  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  col- 
lege. Before  the  meeting  was  closed  a  decision  had  been 
reached  to  have  another  preparation  service  on  the  following 
day.  These  services  of  preparation  greatly  helped  our  Chris- 
tian young  men  in  strengthening  their  conviction  of  their 
privilege,  of  their  duty  and  of  their  capability  for  the  noble 
services  in  which  all  the  followers  of  Christ  should  partici- 
pate. 

The  series  of  special  services  to  which  we  had  been  looking 
forward  since  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term,  commenced 
on  Tuesdiv  night,  March  22d,  and  continued  until  the  31st 
of  the  same  month.  The  services  were  ably  conducted  by 
Rev.  D.  H.  Tuttle,  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  one  of  the 
strongest  preachers  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference.  Every 
meeting  was  attended  by  a  large,  attentive  crowd  which 
was  composed  of  the  college  students,  young  men  and 
women,  and  their  teachers  and  friends  on  the  Park.  Though 
only  a  few  confessions  were  made  in  response  to  the  earnest 
appeals  and  sincere  advice  of  the  preacher  and  a  number  of 
personal  workers  during  these  services,  no  one  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  increasing  interest  among  the  Christian  young 
men  in  the  spiritual  awakening  of  their  school,  and  especiallv 
the  significant  growth  of  the  distinct  spirit  and  force  of 
Christian  sentiment  among  the  professed  Christians.  A 
most  beneficial  feature  of  the  revival  season  was  the  "morn- 
ing watch/'  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Tuttle.  A  dozen  or 
more  of  our  young  men  attended  the  services  early  in  the 
morning,  and  studied  the  Bible  and  prayed  for  the  salvation 
of  their  unsaved  or  weaker  friends.  It  was  an  inspiration  to 
see  the  manifestation  of  the  lofty  ambition  of  those  humble 
and  unselfish  hearts  gathered  together  on  their  bended  knees 
while  the  world  was  still  fresh  and  quick  under  the  newly 
risen  sun. 

After  two  days  interval  the  protracted  meetings  were  con- 
tinued by  Dr.   Kilgo,  who  had  been   attending  the  District 
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Conference  for  a  few  days.  The  meetings  did  not  last  but 
two  nights,  during  which  a  number  of  students  professed 
their  desire  to  live  as  Christians. 

Dr.  Cranford,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of  our  As- 
sociation, and  who  had  given  earnest  and  sincere  advice  to 
his  students  during  the  protracted  meetings,  made  a  forcible 
talk  at  the  regular  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  27th.  The  students  never  tire  of  hearing  his  sincere 
utterance  for  the  defence  of  Truth  and  for  the  advocacy  of 
the  value  of  individual  life. 

Just  after  the  close  of  the  revival  services,  the  season  of 
athletic  enthusiasm  opened.  We  must  now  congratulate 
ourselves  again,  as  we  have  more  athletic  men  among  our 
members  than  before,  though  they  are  still  far  from  domi- 
nating the  athletic  spirit  of  the  college.  However,  we  hope 
that  the  Christian  spirit  of  these  men  will  help  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  athletics  at  Trinity.  We  wish  to  urge  more 
and  more  of  our  Association  men  to  take  part  in  the  athletic 
life  of  the  college.  Sound  spirit  and  sound  body  must  go  to- 
gether. Let  every  member  of  our  Association,  who  has  some 
physical  genius,  therefore,  not  fail  to  develop  it  attractively, 
and  in  using  it  in  the  good,  innocent  games  of  college  ath- 
letics, strive  to  so  conduct  himself  that  his  fellow  students 
may  realize  that  being  a  Christian  does  not  rob  a  man  of 
the  pleasure  there  is  in  healthy  athletics.  The  influence  of 
our  Association  can  be  strengthened  and  broadened  only  by 
our  members  taking  part  in  every  phase  of  college  life. 
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B.  S.  WOMBLE,         -       - Manager. 


The  second  annual  debate  between  Emory  and  Trinity 
came  off  at  Oxford,  Ga.,  Saturday  evening,  April  2.  Presi- 
dent Dickey,  of  Emory  College,  presided  over  the  debate,  and 
the  judges  were  Chancellor  Hill,  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Hon.  Clarke  Howell,  editor  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Mr. 
Dorsey,  a  prominent  young  lawyer  of  Atlanta.  The  question 
for  debate  was:  "Resolved,  That  it  would  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  substitute  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only  for  the  present  high  protective  tariff. ' ' 
Trinity  had  the  affirmative,  and  her  speakers  were  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Frizzelle  and  L.  P.  Howard.  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Strozier  championed  the  negative  for  Emory. 

Unfortunately  the  question  admitted  of  two  interpreta- 
tions: 1.  A  tariff  for  revenue  only  as  it  is  known  in  practical 
politics  in  the  United  States  today,  such  a  tariff  affording 
incidental  protection;  2.  Absolute  freedom  of  trade,  elimi- 
nating the  idea  of  incidental  protection.  This  view  is  entirely 
theoretical,  and  is  not  known  to  practical  politics  anywhere. 
Trinity's  speakers  based  their  argument  upon  the  former 
interpretation  of  the  question,  while  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Strozier  maintained  that  the  latter  view  was  the  question 
for  debate.  After  being  out  more  than  half  an  hour,  Chan- 
cellor Hill  announced  for  the  judges  that  the  idea  of  incidental 
protection  was  eliminated  from  the  question,  and  con- 
sequently the  decision  was  in  favor  of  Emory. 

The  faculty  and  students  were  profuse  in  their  hospitality 
to  us,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  one  of  congeniality 
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and  good  fellowship.  Nothing  demonstrates  the  spirit  of 
good  will  and  friendship  existing  between  the  two  institu- 
tions more  than  the  fact  that  during  the  half  hour  the  judges 
were  out,  yell  after  yell  rang  out  from  the  lusty  lungs  of  the 
enthusiastic  students,  and  in  it  all  Trinity  was  not  obscured 
or  minimized  by  the  love  of  Alma  Mater.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  to  the  young  men  for  their  kindness;  and  we  shall 
remember  the  debate  and  our  visit  to  Emory  as  among  the 
happiest  recollections  of  our  college  life.  J.  P.  F. 

The  present  Senior  class  has  presented  to  the  College  a 
copy  of  the  "Venus  de  Milo."  It  is  the  size  of  the  original  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris,  which  in  the  world  of  sculpture  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  marvelous  products  of  art.  The 
copy  presented  by  the  Senior  class  has  been  placed  on  the 
east  balcony  of  the  library.  The  formal  presentation  of  this 
class  monument  was  made  in  the  library  Thursday  evening, 
April  7,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  the  college  community 
and  other  friends.  Mr.  W.  P.  Budd,  acting  as  chairman, 
introduced  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  who  read  in  a  very  eloquent 
and  impressive  manner  a  poem  written  by  Edward  Roland 
Sill  after  looking  upon  the  original  statue  of  Venus  de  Milo. 
The  veil  was  then  drawn  by  Miss  Corrie  Scruggs,  of  the 
Senior  class.  Mr.  H.  C.  Satterfield,  president  of  the  class,  in 
a  very  appropriate  speech  presented  the  statue  to  the  College. 
It  was  accepted  by  President  Kilgo  in  a  short  but  eloquent 
and  inspiring  address.  He  said  many  complimentary  things 
about  the  class  of  1904  and  congratulated  them  on  their 
notable  record. 

The  annual  Senior  banquet  took  place  Easter  Monday 
night  from  10  till  12  o'clock,  in  the  reception  halls  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  new  dormitory.  The  supper  was  served  in 
three  courses.  After  the  tables  were  cleared  and  cigars  were 
handed  around,  toasts  were  responded  to  by  different  ones 
present.  From  the  visitors  Mr.  R.  E.  Sessions  responded  in 
a  short  but  very  interesting  speech.     Coach  Stocksdale  and 
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Mr.  L.  K.  Wooten  were  "too  full  for  utterance."  The  occa- 
sion was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  fortunate  enough  to 
be  present. 

On  Easter  Monday  evening,  Sigma  Delta,  the  sorority 
composed  of  nine  young  ladies  at  the  Woman's  Building, 
gave  a  most  enjoyable  "At  Home"  to  a  large  number  of  the 
students.  The  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  huge  cobweb. 
Hidden  in  many  parts  of  the  house  were  delightful  little  pres- 
ents attached  to  the  ends  of  the  different  strings  of  the  web 
to  reward  the  patient  searcher  for  his  diligence.  Frappe, 
almonds,  cream  and  cake  were  served  as  refreshments.  The 
charming  hostesses  entertained  delightfully,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  was  the  most  enjoyable  reception  that 
has  been  given  on  the  Park  this  season. 

The  commencement  programme  has  been  completed,  and  is 
given  to  the  public  as  follows: 

The  Commencement  Sermon  will  be  preached  Sunday 
morning,  June  5,  by  President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  Bow- 
doin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine.  The  Baccalaureate  Address 
will  be  delivered  Tuesday  morning,  11  o'clock,  by  Dr.  Frank 
C.  Woodward,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Goodwin  Davis  Ellsworth,  '80,  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  make  the  Annual  Address  before  the  Alumui  Association. 

Tuesday  evening  representatives  of  the  Senior  Class  will 
speak. 

Wednesday  Commencement  Exercises  will  occur  and  the 
Commencement  Address  will  be  given.  The  speaker  for  this 
hour  will  be  Professor  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Wednesday  evening  a  reception  will  be  given  in  honor  of 
the  Graduating  Class. 

The  Alumni  Association  will  hold  its  regular  meeting  Tues- 
day afternoon,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  have  an  Alumni  dinner  in  honor  of  Col. 
J.  W.  Alspaugh,  of  Winston,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  college. 
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Chief  Marshal,  Julian  Blanchard  has  appointed  as  Assistant 
Marshals  Henry  Gilbert  Foard,  Wilmington;  William  H. 
Pegram,  Jr.,  Durham;  Robert  R.  Roper,  Roper;  Abner  K. 
Murchison,  Mocksville;  Thomas  M.  Stokes,  Bamberg,  S.  C; 
Alfred  C.  Goodman,  Durants  Neck. 

Chief  Manager,  Angier  B.  Duke  has  appointed  as  Assistant 
Managers,  Paul  Webb,  Morehead  City;  George  B.  Cooper, 
Henderson;  Cecil  B.  Arthur,  Morehead  City;  Frank  S.  Bod- 
die,  Durham;  John  W.  Hutchison,  Charlotte;  Frank  A.  Og- 
burn,  Monroe. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Howland,  of  Durham,  Superintendent  of  the 
Durham  Ice  Company,  a  former  Trinity  student,  and  a 
noted  baseball  catcher  during  his  college  days,  was  married 
recently  to  Miss  Mcintosh,  of  East  Durham. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Lassiter,  of  Rich  Square,  a  member  of  the  Class 
1901,  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  Park  during  the  Easter 
holidays. 

Mr.  K.  P.  Carpenter,  Class  1895,  a  great  football  player 
while  in  college,  spent  a  few  days  on  the  Park  recently. 

The  Athletic  Association  has  elected  Mr.  E.  C.  Perrow  cap- 
tain of  the  Track  Team,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Browning,  man- 
ager. Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  a  meet  in 
Raleigh  with  Wake  Forest  and  A.  &  M.,  to  take  place  some 
time  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

President  Kilgo  spent  a  few  days  in  South  Carolina  re- 
cently, where  he  preached  and  delivered  an  address. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Perrow  spent  Easter  with  his  friend,  Mr.  S.  F. 
Nix,  at  Altamaha. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Whitaker,  a  former  student  at  the  college,  spent 
a  short  while  on  the  campus  recently. 

Our  boys  are  playing  ball  this  season.  Out  of  nine  games 
played  they  have  won  eight. 
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Trinity  mourns  the  death  of  her  gifted  son.  Erwin  Avery 
is  dead,  and  the  heart  of  every  Trinity  man  is  sad.  Just 
twelve  years  ago  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Archive,  and 
the  stand  the  Archive  has  taken  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  work  he  did  in  its  behalf.  This  was  his  first  journal- 
istic work.  On  leaving  college  he  was  licensed  to  practice 
law,  but  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  China.  After  his 
return  to  America  he  began  journalistic  work,  and  was  for  a 
time  in  Greensboro.  For  the  last  four  years  he  has  been  city 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  and  his  work  has  been  of  a 
high  order.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Observer  and  to 
the  journalistic  profession.  His  death  is  peculiarly  sad.  The 
future  seemed  so  bright.  With  a  physique  that  was  the 
admiration  of  all,  a  bright  mind,  a  cheerful  disposition,  life 
seemed  to  offer  so  much.  Brave,  generous,  kindhearted,  and 
true,  he  was  one  of  God's  noblemen.  His  life  has  not  been  in 
vain.  The  world  is  better  because  he  lived.  Peace  to  his 
ashes. 
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Adams,  Henry  Bethune,  Jr.  (" My  Dear  B.  P., 
the  Absent-Minded  Man") ,  Monroe,  N.  C— Pre- 
pared for  College  at  Monroe  High  School;  mem- 
ber Columbian  Literary  Society;  President,  '04; 
Orator's  Medal,  '04;  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  '04;  Secretary  and  Treasurer  His- 
torical Society;  Glee  Club,  '03  and  '04;  Leader 
Mandolin  Club,  '03  and  '04;  Assistant  Libra- 
rian, '04. 


Beachboard,  Zachary  Pearl,  ('Reach,''  the 
College  Financier),  Bell  Buckle, Tenn. — Prepared 
at  Webb  School;  Columbian;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  '02;  Chairman  Executive  Committee, 
'04;  Business  Alanager  Archive,  'i>4;  Manager 
"The  Inn;"  College  Electrician,  '03  and  '04; 
member  Science  Club;  Glee  Club,  '03  and  '04; 
Manager  Trinity  Business  Agency;  Class  Base- 
ball Team. 

Bradsher,  Arthur  Brown;  ("Brad.,  the  King 
of  the  Southern  Diamond"),  Durham,  N.  C. — 
Prepared  at  Durham  High  School. — Columbian! 
Marshal  for  Intersociety  Debate,  '02  and  '03; 
Member  Executive  Committee  Athletic  Associa- 
tion; Pitcher  on  Baseball  Team,  '0l-'04;  Cap- 
tain Baseball  Team,  '03-'04;  AlphaTau  Omega 
Fraternity;  member  "Tombs,"  a  Junior  Class 
secret  society;  member  "9019,"  a  local  patriotic 
society.     T.  B.  K. 

Budd,  Walter  Pemberton,  ("My  Dear  T  G  , 
the  Busy  M an"), Durham, N.C.;  Prepared  at  Dur- 
ham High  School.— Columbian;  Recording  Secre- 
tary,'01;  Corresponding  Secretar}', '02;  Presi- 
dent. 04;  Marshal  Trinity-Wake  Forest  Debate, 
'01;  Prize  Wi nner  Sophomore  Del >ate,  '02;  Inter- 
society Debate,  '03;  Marshal  forCommencement 
'02;  Chief  Marshal  Commencement,  '03;  Vice- 
President  ofClass;  Freshman  Honors,  '01 ;  Soph- 
omore Honors, '02;  Glee  Club,  '03 and '04;  Man- 
ager Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  '04;  Member 
"College  Quartet;"  Editor-in-Chief  of  Archive, 
'04;  Pitcher  on  Class  Baseball  Team.    T.  B.  K. 

Bynum,  Frederick  Williamson,  ("Toot,"  the 
Newspaper  Fiend),  Pittsboro,  N.  C  — Prepared 
at  Oak  Ridge;  University  of  N.  C.  '00  and  '01; 
Trinity,  '03and  '04;  Columbian;  Chairman  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  '04;  Baseball  Team,  '03 
and  '04. 


Eaker,  Victor  Columbus,  ("Old  Pat,")  De- 
light, N.  C. — Prepared  at  Trinity  Park  School; 
Columbian:  Marshal,  '01;  Treasurer,  '02  and 
'03;  Track  Team,  '02  and  '03;  "9019." 
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Elias,  Kope,  Jr.,  ("Copious,  the  Faithful 
Lover"),  Franklin,  N.  C  — Prepared  at  Franklin 
High  School;  Hesperian;  Vice-President,  '04; 
Chief  Manager  Commencement,  '03;  Class  Base- 
ball Team. 


Elliott,  Arthur  Graham,  ("The  Heart  Smash- 
er"), Durham,  N.  C. — Prepared  at  Trinity  Park 
School;  Columbian  ;  Marshal  Commencement, 
'02;  Baseball  Team,  '01-'04;  Track  Team,  '02- 
'04;  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity;  "Tombs;" 
"9019;"  T.  B.  K. 


Finger,  William  David,  ("Baggy,  the  Chem- 
ist"), Charlotte,  N.  C. — Prepared  at  Charlotte 
High  School;  Hesperian;  Vice-President,  '04; 
Member  Science  Club;  Marshal  Commencement, 
'02;  Sophomore  Honors,  '02;  Class  Baseball 
Team;  Kappa  Alpha;  "Tombs;"  "9019." 


Frizzell,  Jesse  Paul,  ("The  Hot  Headed  De- 
bater"), Ormondsville,  N.  C. — Hesperian;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  '01;  Chairman  Executive 
Committee,  '03;  Critic,  '04;  President,  '04; 
Debater's  Medal,  '03;  Intersociety  Debater,  '02; 
Emory-Trinity  Debater,  '03  and  '04;  Marshal 
Intersociety  Debate,  '03;  Commencement  Ora- 
tor, '04;  Kappa  Alpha;  "Tombs;"  "9019." 


Gibbons,  Lemuel  Hardy,  ("Cap."),  Jones- 
boro,  N.  C. —  Prepared  at  Trinity  Park  School; 
Hesperian  ;Chairman  Executive  Committee,  '03; 
Marshal  Commencement, '00  and  '01;  Captain 
Track  Team,  '01  and  '03;  Assistant  Manager 
Baseball  Team.  '03;  Manager  Baseball  Team, 
'04;  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, '02;  College  Marshal,  '00-'04;  Kappa 
Sigma  Fraternity;  "Tombs." 


Giles,  Marvin  Stamey,  ("Skinny,  the  Smo- 
ker"), Roxboro,  N.  C. — Prepared  at  North  Car- 
olina College;  Hesperian;  Chairman  Executive 
Committee, '03;  Critic, '04;  Member  Historical 
Society  and  Science  Club;  Class  Baseball  Team. 
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Hinohara,  Zensky,  ("Jap"),  Yamoguchi,  Ja- 
pan, (converted  to  Christianity  inl«Sl). — Pre- 
pared at  Kwansei-Guknin  Mission  College,  Ja- 
pan; Columbian;  Marshal,  '02;  Chaplain,  '03; 
Leader  Mission  Study,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Member 
Science  Club;  (belongs  to  Japanese  "Reserves, " 
and  will  return  to  Japan  and  join  the  army 
immediately  after  graduating). 


Hoover,  Edwin,  ("The  Man  Who  Whipped 
Billy  Crabtree"),  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. — Prepared 
at  Webb  School;  Columbian;  Marshal,  '02; 
Chairman  Executive  Committee,  '03;  Clerk  of 
Tribunal,  '02;  Chief  Marshal  Intersociety  De- 
bate, '04-;  Glee  Club,  '03  and  '04;  "Tombs;" 
"9019." 


Hoyle,  Enoch  Marvin,  ("Parson"), Durham, 
N.  C. — Prepared  at  Behvood  Institute;  Colum- 
bian; Chaplain,  '02  and  '03;  Secretary  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  '02-'03;  President,  '03-'04;  Delegate  to 
International  Convention  at  Buffalo,  '04;  at 
present  Pastor  Mangum  Street  M.  E.  Church, 
Durham,  N.  C;  Odd  Fellow. 

Huckabee,  James  Gaston,  ('Huck-Schlitz- 
Budweiser"),  Albermarle,  N.  C. — Prepared  at 
Albermarle  Graded  Schools;  Columbian;  Mar- 
shal, '01;  Treasurer,  '03-'04;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  Athletic  Association,  '04;  Official 
Scorer  on  Baseball  Team,  '04;  Member  Science 
Club,  Tennis  Club,  Class  Baseball  Team. 


Jones,  Otho  Jerome,    ("Oh,  Jay"),   Mt.   Is- 
land, N.  C— 

Columbian;  Secretary,  '02;  Chaplain,  '03; 
Freshman  Honors,  '01 ;  Sophomore  Honors,  '02; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  "9019." 


Livengood,  Charles  Harris,  ("Old  Lady"), 
Cooleemee,  N.  C. — Prepared  at  Trinity  Park 
School;  Columbian;  Marshal,  '01;  Censor,  '02; 
Chairman  Executive  Committee,  '03;  Chief  Mar- 
shal Randolph-Macon-Trinity  Debate,  '04;  Y. 
M.  C.  A.;  Class  Baseball  Team. 
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Lockhart,  Walter  Samuel,  ("The  Latin 
Fiend"),  Hillshoro,  N.  C. — Prepared  at  Hodges 
School;  Hesperian;  Critic,  '04;  President,  '04; 
Assistant  Editor  Archive;  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Sopho- 
more Debater,  '02;  Sophomore  Honors,  '02. 


Lowdermilk,  William  Steele,  ("Clarence 
Gaines  Buttermilk"),  Powelton,  N.  C. — Pre- 
pared at  Trinity  Park  School;  Columbian;  Sec- 
retary, '02;  Intersociety  Debater,  '02-'03;  De- 
bater's Medal,  '03;  President,  '04;  Secretary  of 
Debate  Council;  Class  Historian;  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
"Tombs." 


Satterfield,  Henry  Clem,  (The  "Fine"  Fel- 
low) ,  Koxboro,  N.  C. — Prepared  at  Trinity  Park 
School;  Columbian;  Secretary,  '01;  Chairman 
Executive  Committee,  '03;  Orator's  Medal,  '03; 
Vice-President,  '04;  Marshal  Emory-Trinity 
Debate,  '03;  Marshal  Commencement,  '01 ; 
Captain  Class  Baseball  Team;  President  of 
Class  andex-officio Chairman  ot  Student  Bodv, 
'04;  Alpha  Tau  Omega;  "Tombs;"  "9019." 


Scarlett,  Charles,  ("The  Man  Who  Has 
Learned  to  do  but  One  Thing  at  Trinity"), 
Hillshoro,  N.  C. — Prepared  at  Hodges  School; 
Hesperian;  Marshal,  '02;  Critic,  '04;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, '04;  President,  '04;  Orator's  Medal,  '04; 
Track  Team,  '01  and  '04. 


Scruggs,  Corrie  Jane,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Smith,  Gilbert  Harmer,  (Author  of'AsThey 
Did  It,"  etc.,  also  a  "Converted  Heathen"), 
Anderson,  S.  C. — Prepared  at  Atlantic  Collegi- 
ate Institute  ;  Columbian  ;  Treasurer,  '01 ;  In- 
tersociety Debater,  '02;  Debater's  Medal,  '02; 
Vice-President,  '04;  President,  '04;  Randolph- 
Macon  Debater,  '04;  Debate  Council,  '04;  Leader 
Bible  Study,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Literary  Manager 
Archive,  '04;  "9019." 
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Stephenson,  Nellie  Arthur,  Durham,  N.C. 


Tillett,  Ernest  Noell,  ("Gannymede,"  who 
Sues  for  favor  with  the  Peaceful  folk),  Durham, 
N.  C. — Prepared  at  Durham  High  School;  Co- 
lumbian; Declaimer's  Medal,  '01. 


Walker,  John  Bailey,  Jr.,  ("Little  John "), 
Durham,  N.  C. — Prepared  at  Durham  High 
School;  Columbian;  Class  Baseball  Team  and 
Second  College  Team;  "Tombs." 


Womble,  Bunyan  Snipes,  (with  nameenough 
to  kill  him),  Newton,  \.  C. — Prepared  at  Pel- 
wood  Institute;  Hesperian;  Sophomore  De- 
bater, '02;  Marshal  Commencement,  '02;  Vice- 
President,  '04;  President,  '04;  Social  Debater, 
'04;  Randolph- Macon  Debater,  '04;  Captain 
Track  Team,  '02;  Manager  Track  Team,  '03; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Historical  Society;  Glee  Club,  '04- 
'04;  T.  B.  K. 
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SIGMA  DELTA  SORORITY. 

DAISY  ELIZABETH  MINOR 

JULIA  BRENT  MINOR 

ALICE  CHARLES  CRAFT 
NAN  GOODSON 

MARION  EMETH  TUTTLE 

MARY  LILIAN  DUKE 
MARY  REAMEY  THOMAS 

MITCHELL  WADDILL 

ALICE  RAWLS  FRANKLIN 


COLORS:  RED  AND  GREEN 
FLOWER:  RED  CARNATION 
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TRINITY  GLEE  CLUB 


WALTER  H.  OVERTON,  Director. 


FIRST   TENORS 


C.  T.  Hancock  Z.  P.  Beachboard  W.  W.  Chadwick 

E.  F.  Hoover  W.  R.  Grant 

SECOND  TENORS 

H.  B.  Adams,  Jr.  C.  R.  Pugh  H.  G.  Foard  W.  P.  Budd 

A.  B.  Stainback  F.  A.  Ogburn 


M.  E.  Newsom 


W.  H.  Overton 


FIRST    BASS 

W.  L.  England  F.  G.  Stem 

R.J.  Sykes 


SECOND   BASS 

Z.  A.  Rochelle  B.  S.  Womble  J.  L.  Williams  P.  H.  Elkins 


H.  B.  Adams,  Jr. 
A.  B.  Stainback 


MANDOLINS 

W.  M.  Gaskill 


Z.  A.  Rochelle 
VY.  L.  England 


C.  T.  Hancock,  1st  Tenor 
W.  P.  Budd,  2d  Tenor 

W.  P.  Budd,  Business  Manager 


READER 

J.  Leon  Williams 
QUARTET 


F.  A.  Ogburn,  1st  Bass 
P.  H.  Elkins,  2d  Bass 

Walter  H.  Overton,  Director 
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BASEBALL  RECORD 

INDIVIDUAL  BATTING  AVERAGES. 

Games     A.B.        R.  IB.      S.B.    S.H.     Pr  Ct 

Chadwick,  c 16        65        13  22        7  2        .338 

Bradsher,  p.,  3b,  cf. 19        74        IS  22        7  4        .298 

Howard,  If.,  rf.,cf.,  2b 13        47        10  14        9  3        .298 

Brown,  2b 12        48          8  12        3  0        .250 

Bynum,  lb,  If. 14        48          6  12        5  0        .250 

Webb,  3b,  p 18        69          9  15        4  1        .218 

Wooten,  cf.,p 19        83        18  18        9  1        .217 

Smith,  ss 19        71           8  13        4  1        .183 

Wrenn,  c,  If.,  rf. 15        55           5  10        1  2        .182 

Justus,  rf.,  If. 16        58        12  10        6  1         .173 

Elliott,  lb,  3b,  2b,  rf,  If 18        61        12  10        6  3        .164 

FIELDING  AVERAGES. 

Games         P.O.  A.                E.  Pr  Ct 

Wooten,  cf,  p 19             25  7             0  1000 

Chadwick,  e 16           171  22             2  .990 

Bynum,  lb,  If. 14           125  1              5  .962 

Elliott,  lb,  3b,  2b,  rf,  If. 18             76  22             5  .952 

Wrenn,  c,  If,  rf. 15              45  9              4  .931 

Webb,  3b,  p 18             12  25             3  .925 

Bradsher,  p.,  3b,  cf. 19             17  27             7  .863 

Brown,  2b 12             23  30             9  .855 

Smith,  ss 19             22  29             9  .850 

Howard,  If.,  rf,  cf,  2b 13                9  3             3  .800 

Justus,  rf.,  If. 16             12  3             5  .750 

PITCHERS'   RECORD— GAMES. 

Won                   Lost                  Tie  Pr  Ct 

Bradsher 13                    1                    0  .929 

Webb 12                    1  .333 

Wooten 0                    10  .000 

Struck                 Hits  No.  Men 

Games              Out                 Yielded  Faced  Him 

Bradsher 14               171                 48  421 

Webb 3*               26                 26  152 

Wooten If                  7                 21  82 


♦And  part  of  another.         fAnd'parts  of  two  others. 
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CRAVEN  MEMORIAL  HALL 
MONDAY    EVENING,     MAY    2,    1904 

AT  EIGHT  O'CLOCK 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATE 

QUERY : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Should  Abandon  the  Pres- 
ent Protective  Policy  and  Levy  a  Tariff  for 
Revenue  Only. 

AFFIRMATIVE— RANDOLPH-MACON 

T.  L.  Kibler  W.  H.  Ellison 

NEGATIVE— TRINITY 

G.  H^Smith  B.  S.  Womble 


JUDGES 

J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

C.  H.  Poe,  Editor  Progressive  Farmer 

Rev.  C.  J.  Thompson,  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Durham 


Decision  Given  to  Affirmative 
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CRAVEN  MEMORIAL  HALL 
TUESDAY    EVENING,    MAY    10,    1904 

AT   EIGHT-THIRTY   O'CLOCK 

ANNUAL  INTER-SOCIETY  DEBATE 


QUERY : 

Resolved,    That  the   Histor\r  of  Trades  Unionism   in  the 
United  States  for  the  Past  Twenty  Years  Shows  a 
Predominating  Tendency  Favorable  to  the 
Best  Interests  of  the  Country. 


AFFIRMATIVE — COLUMBIAN 

E.  F.  Lee  C.  J.  Harrell 


N E  G  ATI  VE — H  ESPERI A  X 


C.  R.  Warren  E.  O.  Cole 


JUDGES 

R.  E.  Sessions  Rev.  R.  C.  Beaman  C.  W.  Masse}' 

Decision  Given  to  Affirmative 


DR.  JOHN  CARLISLE  KILGO 
President  Trinity  College 


HON.  JAS.  H.  SOUTHGATE 
President  Board  of  Trustees 
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THE  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

The  Science  Club  of  Trinity  College  was  organized  in  1889  under  the 
supervision  of  Professors  Pegram,  Hines,  Steadman,  and  Bandy.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1898,  it  was  reorganized,  put  on  a  basis  more  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  the  college,  and  infused  with  the  new  life  then  so  obvious. 

The  Science  Club  has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  scientific  work  at 
Trinity  College,  and  students  that  have  elected  two  courses  in  Science  are 
eligible  to  membership.  The  Club  meets  the  want  of  a  common  ground 
where  all  students  of  Science  may  come  in  touch  with  broadening  influences 
and  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  acquire  that  general  knowledge  of  the  advance 
of  Science  along  all  its  great  lines  of  progress  so  necessary  to  the  well- 
informed  man.  Thus  the  student  specializing  in  Chemistry  or  Physics  need 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  great  advancements  in  Biology  or  Astronomy,  and 
the  general  student  may  keep  well  informed  of  the  happenings  of  interest  in 
all  the  lines  of  work.  The  only  serious  disadvantage  that  the  small  college 
is  likely  to  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  large  university  is  the  lack  of 
companionship  and  inspiration  that  obtains  when  a  large  number  of  men 
are  working  together  to  the  same  end.  Every  man  needs  a  "pace  maker" 
and  our  best  effort  is  never  put  forth  alone.  The  "herding"  instinct  is 
prominent  in  man  as  well  as  in  cattle.  The  Science  Club  attempts  to  meet 
this  difficulty  by  bringing  all  the  best  Science  students  together  for  mutual 
encouragement  and  support.  As  an  indication  of  what  has  been  done  bv 
the  Science  Club  to  keep  the  Science  students  in  Trinity  College  thoroughly 
abreast  of  the  times,  it  claims  to  have  given  the  first  public  demonstration 
in  the  South  of  the  following  discoveries  and  important  achievements  in 
Science: 

Demonstration  of  the  properties  of  radium  with  an  exhibition  of  a  spectro- 
photograph  of  radium  chloride  taken  at  the  college. 

Exhibition  of  a  positive  photograph  of  the  Angier  Duke  Gymnasium  taken 
directlv  in  a  camera  after  eight  hours  exposure. 

Demonstration  of  the  Wehnelt  Interrupter  with  its  properties  when  used 
in  connection  with  X-ray  coils  and  transformers. 

Demonstration  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  with  an  apparatus  built  up  of 
material  found  in  the  laboratory. 

Demonstration  of  the  properties  of  the  speaking  arc  and  of  wireless 
telephony. 

A  photographic  analysis  of  the  properties  of  alternating  currents  of  elec- 
tricity by  means  of  the  cathode  discharge.  The  cathode  tube  was  made  to 
order  by  Richard  Muller  Uri,  Braunschweig,  Germany. 

A  method  for  the  electrolytic  rectification  of  alternating  currents.  The 
method  was  originally  discovered  by  a  student  in  the  laboratory  using  by 
mistake  aluminum  instead  of  platinum  in  an  experiment. 

Demonstration  of  Goldschmidt's  method  of  reducing  iron  and  other  ores 
by  means  of  aluminum  oxide. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete  and  is  given  to  illustrate  the  effort  the 


Science  Club  has  made  to  make  it  possible  for  students  at  Trinity  College  to 
get  the  more  important  scientific  work  at  first  hand  and  to  get  it  at  a  short 
interval  after  its  announcement  to  the  scientific  world. 

Owing  to  the  ever-increasing  demands  on  the  students'  time  it  was  deemed 
advisable  at  the  beginning  of  this  session  to  change  from  the  monthly 
meetings  to  a  schedule  of  four  meetings  a  year — September,  December, 
March,  May.  Among  the  papers  presented  during  the  current  year  are  the 
following: 

"Recent  Discoveries  in  Connection  with  Radium,"  by  C.  W.  Edwards. 

"The  Mosquito  and  Disease,"  by  E.  F.  Hines. 

"Recent  Progress  in  Railroading,"  by  A.  B.  Duke. 

"Disintegration  of  Radio-active  Elements,"  by  W.  S.  Lockhart. 

"The  Single-phase  A.  C.  Motor,"  by  Julian  Blanchard. 

"Electric  Waves  and  High  Vacua  Phenomena,"  by  C.  W.  Edwards. 

The  Science  Club  desires  to  have  direct  information  concerning  the  scien- 
tific activities  of  Trinity  men  after  graduation.  To  this  end  the  Secretary, 
Julian  Blanchard,  would  be  glad  to  receive  and  put  on  file  statements  from 
time  to  time  covering  this  field.  The  following  items  indicate  what  some 
Trinity  Science  men  are  doing  away  from  home. 

Extract  from  Science,  April  8, 1904,  reporting  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Science: 

"The  next  paper,  entitled  "The  Year's  Work  with  Radium,"  was  read  by 
Dr.  George  B.  Pegram  and  was  the  second  of  the  series  on  "Recent  Progress 
in  Physical  Science."  Dr.  Pegram  gave  a  review  of  the  most  important 
experimental  and  theoretical  advances  made  during  the  past  year  in  the 
knowledge  of  radio-activity;  especially  in  the  work  of  Rutherford  and 
Soddy  in  formulating  the  atomic  disintegration  theory  of  radio-active 
change,  the  discovery  of  Curie  in  regard  to  the  heating  effect  of  radium  and 
the  experiments  of  Ramsay  and  Soddy  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinuous production  of  helium  in  radium  compounds.  An  apparatus  was 
exhibited  like  that  of  Mr.  Strutt,  to  show  by  the  alternate  charging  and 
discharging  of  an  electroscope  the  production  of  electric  charges  by  radium. 
The  charging  of  the  gold  leaf  in  the  apparatus  shown  by  Dr.  Pegram  took 
place  in  about  a  minute." 

L.  C.  Nicholson  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

L.  L.  Hendren  has  been  serving  as  assistant  in  Physics  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  since  his  graduation  from  Trinity  College  in  1901. 

Louis  Elias  and  T.  M.  Allen  have  both  been  appointed  to  positions  in 
Lincoln  Hospital,  New  York.  After  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from 
Trinity  College  they  completed  the  four  years'  medical  course  at  Columbia 
University. 

C.  E.  Egerton  is  taking  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  at  Union 
University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  proximity  of  Union  to  the  largest 
electrical  works  in  the  world  places  the  Union  scholarships  at  a  premium! 
and,  as  they  are  awarded  on  a  basis  of  scholarship,  Mr.  Egerton  may  be 
complimented  on  his  success  in  holding  one. 

L.  F.  Williams  is  studying  Analytical  Chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Asbury,  after  pursuing  a  special  course  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  now  an  architect  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


THE  HESPERIAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

In  January,  1851,  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  granted  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  Union  Institute  a  new  charter,  by  which  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  "Normal  College."  A  society  —  the  Columbian  —  had 
existed  for  about  five  years  at  the  old  institute,  but  the  faculty  thought 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  two  societies  instead  of  one,  so 
the  Hesperian  Soeiet\r  was  formed  in  June,  1851.  The  roll  for  the  first  year 
shows  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  five.  Among  these  charter  mem- 
bers were  Air.  O.  W.  Carr,  of  Greensboro,  and  Col.  J.  W.  Alspaugh,  of 
Winston,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College 
and  one  of  her  oldest  living  graduates. 

It  seems  that  when  the  Hesperian  Society  was  first  formed,  the  Columbians 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  younger  of  the  two  societies,  and  in 
sport  called  it  a  second  edition  of  the  Columbian  Society.  But  as  I  am  told 
by  one  of  the  older  professors  that  a  Hesperian  humorously  and  very 
effectively  replied  to  this  taunt  in  a  commencement-day  poem  which  he  read 
at  the  second  or  third  commencement.  He  admitted  that  the  Hesperian 
Society  was  a  second  edition,  but  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
seeond  edition  is  always  better  than  the  first.  This  caused  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  at  the  time  and  completely  silenced  the  claims  of  the  rival 
society.  In  recent  years  this  claim  has  been  heard  again,  but  I  daresay 
those  who  made  it  did  not  know  how  little  difference  there  really  is  in  the 
ages  of  the  two  societies. 

On  Arbor  Day  in  1897  the  Society  planted  six  trees  on  the  Park,  which 
were  named  for  six  distinguished  members  of  the  Hesperian  Society.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  the  names  of  these  men.  They  were  selected  by 
a  committee  after  investigating  the  matter  and  were  as  follows:  Prof. 
Jerome  Dowd,  Dr.  J.  S.  Bassett,  Rev.T.  N.  Ivey,  Col.  J.  W.  Alspaugh,  Rev.  J. 
I.  Herriss,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Hurley.  Among  other  Hesperians  who  have 
attained  some  degi'ee  of  distinction  are  Congressman  J.  H.  Small,  who  is 
probably  doing  more  for  the  interests  of  North  Carolina  than  any  other  of 
her  representatives,  and  the  late  I.  Erwin  Avery,  who  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  recognized  by  many  as  the  most  brilliant  and  promising  writer 
in  the  State.  Besides  these  there  are  connected  with  this  institution,  Prof. 
W.  P.  Gill,  Registrar  D.  W.  Newsom,  and  Librarian  J.  P.  Breedlove,  and 
with  Trinity  Park  School  Mr.  E.  F.  Hines  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Hornaday. 
Prominent  among  young  ministers  who  have  gone  out  from  Trinity  in 
recent  years  who  were  Hesperians,  are  Rev.  T.  A.  Smoot  and  Rev.  H.  M. 
North,  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Wooten,  who  holds 
quite  an  important  charge  in  California. 

In  the  intercollegiate  debates  with  Wake  Forest,  in  which  Trinity  had 
three  speakers  who  were  chosen  in  public  preliminary  contests  between 
equal  numbers  of  men  from  each  of  the  two  societies,  Hesperia  has  been 
represented  as  follows:  In  the  first,  1897,  by  Messrs.  H.  M.  North  and  J.  B- 
Needham ;  in  the  second  by  Messrs.  John  Flowers  and  S.  S.  Dent ;  in  the 


fourth  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Liles  and  W.  H.  Wanamaker,  and  in  the  fifth  by 
Messrs.  L.  P.  Howard  and  C.  L.  Hornaday.  Trinity  won  the  second  and 
fourth  of  these  debates  and  lost  the  other  three.  After  the  fifth  these 
debates  were  discontinued.  The  next  3'ear  Trinity  challenged  Emory  Col- 
lege, of  Georgia,  to  a  debate,  which  was  held  at  Durham,  there  being  two 
speakers  on  each  side.  Messrs.  L.  P.  Howard  and  J.  P.  Frizzelle,  Hesperians, 
represented  Trinity  in  this  debate.  The  same  gentlemen  represented  us  this 
year  in  the  debate  which  was  held  at  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.,  while 
Mr.  B.  S.  Womble  was  Hesperia's  representative  in  the  debate  held  here 
between  Randolph-Macon  and  Trinity. 

The  tone  of  the  Hesperian  Literary  Society  is  dignified  and  sober.  It  is 
her  aim  to  give  to  each  man  who  enters  her  hall  every  opportunity  to  train 
himself  as  a  speaker  and  to  encourage  him  in  every  way  possible  to  develop 
his  fullest  talents.  But  above  all  it  seeks  to  make  men  serious  and  thought- 
ful, to  make  them  self-composed,  calm  and  dignified,  to  set  before  them  high 
ideals  and  inspire  them  with  loft\-  motives.  It  is  not  satisfied  merely  to 
train  men  as  pleasing  or  even  as  convincing  and  forceful  public  speakers, 
but  it  strives,  by  the  very  manner  in  which  it  conducts  its  business  and 
carries  out  its  programs,  to  throw  around  its  members  an  influence  which 
will  inspire  them  to  high  thinking  and  to  courteous  behavior.  She  seeks  to 
elevate  in  every  way  the  men  who  join  her  ranks.  One  of  her  sons  has  well 
expressed  her  purpose  in  the  following  lines: 

Forward,  Hesperia  !     Fear  not  the  fight ! 
Valiantly  battle  for  that  which  is  right. 

Trust  not  in  numbers,  in  splendor  and  show; 
Boast  only  that  which  you  worthily  do. 

Stand  for  the  noblest  and  bravest  in  youth, 
Highest  in  honor,  virtue  and  truth; 

Strive  to  encourage  each  man  to  his  best, 
Thus  shall  he  finall_v  stand  in  the  test. 


Place  only  in  merit  your  utmost  delight; 
Forward,  Hesperia  !     Stand  for  the  right  I 


M. 


THE  TRINITY  COLLEGE    HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

•  The  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  was  organized  on  April  4,  1892. 
It  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  who  at  that  time  held 
the  chair  of  histor}'  in  Trinity  College.  He  was  warmly  seconded  in  this 
action  by  several  of  the  other  members  of  the  facult3'  and  by  a  number  of 
students.  Prof.  R.  L.  Flowers,  whose  excellent  sketch  of  the  Trinit}'  College 
Historical  Society  appeared  in  the  Archive,  March,  1902,  declared  that 
when  Trinity  created  a  chair  of  history  with  Dr.  Weeks  as  the  incumbent  it 
was  the  first  distinctive  chair  of  history  established  in  a  Southern  institu- 
tion of  learning.  This  fact  shows  what  a  general  feeling  was  then  in  the 
college  for  the  study  of  history.  This  feeling.it  may  be  said,  has  continually 
grown  since  that  da}r,  and  its  development  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
existence  of  the  Historical  Society. 

The  purposes  of  the  society  are  defined  in  the  constitution  as  "to  collect, 
arrange,  and  preserve  a  library  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  manu- 
scripts, papers,  painting,  statuary,  and  other  materials  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  South,  to  rescue  from  lorgetfulness  the 
names  and  deeds  of  our  first  settlers,  to  encourage  original  work  in  the 
fields  of  Southern  history,  and  to  promote  the  study  of  the  same  by  means 
of  lectures  and  publications."  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  society  to  realize 
these  objects  in  the  spirit  of  sane  and  earnest  devotion  to  truth.  It  has  ever 
been  the  desire  of  those  who  have  guided  the  life  of  the  society  that  history 
should  appear  to  the  members  of  the  society  as  impartial  and  unbiased 
research.  They  have  not  sought  to  have  it  take  on  the  character  of  ances- 
tor-worship or  of  either  state  or  national  glorification. 

Three  definite  results  have  grown  out  of  the  activity  of  the  society: 

1.  It  has  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  State  history.  It  has  done 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  till  recently  the  college  librae  was  not  specially 
well  supplied  with  materials  on  this  subject.  The  existence  of  the  society 
and  its  regular  meetings  have  called  the  attention  of  students  to  the  impor- 
tance of  studying  State  history.  The  acquisition  of  the  Ethel  Carr  Peacock 
Memorial  Library  places  in  the  hands  of  the  society  the  best  collection  of 
North  Carolina  history  in  the  State.  In  the  light  of  this  good  fortune  there 
is  much  hope  that  greater  good  can  be  accomplished  by  the  society  in 
writing  North  Carolina  history'than  ever. 

2.  It  has  established  an  historical  museum.  This  has  been  a  most  success- 
ful feature  of  the  societj-'s  life.  It  has  collected  a  large  number  of  relics 
illustrating  the  history  of  our  past.  In  this  museum  is  a  respectable  collec- 
tion of  documents.  When  the  new  college  library  was  built  there  was 
included  in  it  a  handsome  room  for  the  displa\r  of  the  specimens  belonging 
to  this  museum,  and  in  connection  with  that  a  large  fire-proof  vault  was 
built  to  hold  valuable  papers  and  books.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another 
historical  society  in  the  South  which  is  better  able  to  receive  and  care  for 
documents  and  manuscripts. 

3.  The  society  has  done  much  to   stimulate  historical  writing.    This  is 


seen  from  the  large  number  of  articles  on  history  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Archive.     It  is  also  shown  by  the  establishing  of  an 

Annual  Publication  of  Historical  Papers,  which,  beginning  in  1896,  issued 
four  annual  instalments.  Since  the  founding  of  The  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly  it  has  not  appeared,  but  steps  have  been  taken  to  revive  it  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  work  of  students.  In  the  December,  1900,  issue  of  the 
Archive  appeared  a  bibliography  of  historical  literature  produced  at  Trin- 
ity and  published  in  the  Archive.  It  is  also  largely  a  bibliography  of  the 
historical  society  up  to  that  time.  It  contains  109  titles.  There  is  perhaps 
not  another  magazine  now  published  in  which  are  more  articles  on  our 
State  history  than  are  found  in  the  Akchive. 


"9019." 

The  secret  organization  known  as  "9019"  came  into  existence  at  Trinity 
College  in  Dr.  Cro well's  administration.  A  number  of  persons  connected 
with  the  college  felt  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  most  promising  students  in 
the  upper  classes  could  be  brought  into  an  organization  which  would  con- 
serve their  energies  and  unify  their  influence  in  the  cause  of  progress.  It 
was  felt  that  the  organization  would  be  stronger  and  more  effective  if  its 
internal  life  were  made  a  secret.  The  standard  of  admission  to  membership 
was  fixed  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character,  and  the  promise  of  general 
efficiency  in  life;  but  scholarship  was  naturally  ranked  as  most  important. 
It  has  seemed  good,  however,  in  a  few  instances  to  depart  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  requirements  and  to  admit  to  membership  certain  men  who  did 
not  attain  high  class  standing,  but  who  in  other  ways  were  eminently 
qualified  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  order.  This  departure  has  been  made 
in  a  conservative  manner,  and,  it  is  believed,  without  inconvenience. 

During  the  existence  of  "9019"  its  membership  has  increased  till  it  is  now 
more  than  one  hundred.  These  are  distributed  through  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Among  other  places  they  live  in  New  York,  in  Cambridge,  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  Brazil,  and  in  Germany.  The  members  are  lawyers,  ministers, 
educators,  musicians,  ph}-sicians,  and  business  men.  They  have  been  most 
successful  in  their  various  callings. 

In  January,  1902,  "9019"  founded  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  with 
Prof.  John  Spencer  Bassett,  of  the  chair  of  history  in  Trinity  College,  as 
editor.  This  journal  has  had  for  its  object  the  fostering  of  scholarship  and 
literature  in  the  South  It  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  the  best  known  Southern  scholars.  Among  them 
have  been  such  men  as  Dr.  Charles  Poster  Smith,  Dr.  John  M.  Vincent,  Dr. 
II.  B,  Frissell,  Dr.  J.  C.  Ballagh,  Dr.  John  E.  Latane,  Dr.  William  E.  Dodd, 
President  IP  X.  Snyder,  Dr.  B.  J.  Ramage,  Dr.  Plrich  B.  Phillips,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Fleming,  and  most  of  the  professors  of  Trinity  College.  The  Quarterly  has 
secured  the  commendation  of  some  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country. 
In  May,  1903,  the  business  conduct  of  the  Quarterly  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  The  South  Atlantic  Publishing  Company,  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
members  of  "9019."  The  editorship  continues  to  be  in  the  control  of  the 
organization  which  founded  the  periodical. 


In  November,  1900,  "9019"  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary.  There  was 
an  anniversary  oration  by  Prof.  T.  A.  Smoot,  of  Greensboro  Female  College, 
and  after  that  a  delightiul  banquet.  The  celebration  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  members  and  their  guests. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  organization  that  it 
should  be  in  a  sense  an  honor  society,  although  in  regulating  admission  to 
membership  it  has  not  been  thought  wise  to  take  into  consideration  scholar- 
ship alone.  Recently  there  has  been  some  change  in  the  constitution  on  this 
point;  and  future  elections  of  members  will  be  so  directed  that  the  society 
shall  be  more  ot  an  honor  society  than  ever.  Hitherto  the  new  members 
have  been  taken  from  the  Sophomore  class  at  a  time  just  before  the  end  of 
the  scholastic  year.  In  the  future  they  will  be  taken  from  the  Juniors  at  a 
time  near  the  middle  of  the  3*ear.  Changes  have  been  made,  also,  by  which 
class  standing  will  count  for  more  than  heretofore  in  determining  eligibility 
to  membership. 

During  the  period  of  its  existence  "9019''  has  been  passing  through  an 
experimental  stage  of  its  career.  It  was  planned  and  founded  under  the  old 
regime  at  Trinity.  Since  that  day  the  college  has  undergone  most  radical 
changes.  It  has  been  made  into  a  new  institution  in  some  important 
phases  of  its  activity.  This  change  in  the  college  has  modified  to  some 
extent  the  life  of  "9019."  It  is  an  evidence  of  its  complete  sympathy  with 
the  growing  spirit  of  the  institution  that  it  has  not  had  to  change  in  any 
sense  one  of  its  purposes  or  to  modify  in  any  material  way  any  of  its 
activit3\     Its  future  is  most  promising. 


G.  H.  SMITH,  -      • Manager. 


ISAAC  ERWIN  AVERY. 

BY  A.    G.    MOORE. 

Isaac  Erwin  Avery  was  born  December  1,  1871,  at  Swan 
Ponds,  the  Revolutionary  home  of  the  Averys  on  the 
Catawba  river,  in  Burke  county,  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  from  Morganton,  N.  C.  He  was  reared  in  Morgan- 
ton,  where  he  attended  the  primary  schools  for  several 
years,  and  was  prepared  for  college  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Gilmer. 

In  1890  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, which  was  then  situated  in  Randolph  county,  but 
was  moved  to  Durham  during  the  summer  before  his 
Senior  year.  He  read  law  under  his  father,  who  was  then 
at  head  of  that  department  at  Trinity,  and  was  licensed  to 
practice  in  September,  1893.  He  then  returned  to  Mor- 
ganton, but  was  immediately  engaged  as  local  editor  of 
the  Morganton  Herald,  over  which  he  was  given  more  or 
less  control  on  account  of  the  other  business  affairs  of  the 
editor,  Mr.  W.  C.  Erwin. 

In  April,  1894,  Mr.  Avery  went  to  Shanghai,  China, 
where  he  served  as  vice-consul  general  under  Mr.  Thos.  R. 
Jernigan,  during  Cleveland's  second  administration.  After 
four  years  in  the  Orient  he  returned  to  North  Carolina 
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about  the  first  of  March,  1898.  The  following  January  he 
was  employed  by  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds  to  report  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  State  Senate,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  general 
work   of  his  bureau  of  correspondence.     In  the   spring, 
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after  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  he  removed  to  Greensboro 
and  established  a  bureau  of  correspondence  himself.  On 
January  1,  1900,  he  became  city  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
April  2,  1904. 

It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  speak  of  the 
literary  work  of  Mr.  Avery.  Before  doing  this  it  will 
perhaps  be  well  to  say  something  of  his  training,  his  ex- 
periences, and  the  qualities  of  character  which  influenced 
him  in  this  work.  His  father  says  that  when  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old  he  began  to  read  almost  every  book  he 
could  get  his  hands  on,  but  was  early  directed  to  standard 
authors.  Selections  from  Shakspere  were  read  to  him  by 
his  father,  and  he  himself  read  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shaks- 
pere with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  was  very  fond  of 
Dickens's  Works  and  read  some  of  them  over  and  over 
again.  He  also  early  showed  signs  of  that  humor  which 
so  delicately  pervades  much  of  his  later  writings,  many  of 
his  compositions  being  read  in  school  and  attracting  con- 
siderable attention.  Later,  before  entering  college,  he 
read  and  discussed  many  new  books  as  they  appeared, 
especially  novels. 

When  he  entered  college  he  soon  became  the  leader  of 
his  class.  He  entered  into  all  phases  of  college  life.  In 
his  second  year  he  was  made  captain  of  the  football  team, 
and  he  was  recognized  as  the  social  leader  of  the  college 
community.  Such  was  his  great  personal  charm  and  the 
strength  of  his  character.  As  has  been  so  well  said,  "He 
was  descended  from  a  knightly  race,  and  illustrated  in  his 
life  its  loftiest  virtues.  He  came  of  a  people  who  regarded 
honor  first."  One  of  the  professor's  who  taught  him  at 
Trinity,  says,  in  speaking  of  him,  "He  was  far  above  any 
other  pupil  I  had  while  in  the  institution.  He  was  built 
on  a  bigger,  broader  basis,  and  he  commanded  my  unquali- 
fied respect. "  A  classmate  says  of  him  that  he  was  a  man 
who  had  varied  experience,   who  had  overcome  much  in 
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his  own  life,  and  had  come  out  master  of  himself,  strong 
and  unafraid.  And  of  his  later  life  he  says  that  he  had 
mixed  with  all  kinds  of  men  under  all  kinds  of  circum- 
stances, that  he  understood  them  and  felt  himself  their 
brother.  His  stay  in  the  East  was  rich  in  such  experiences 
and  produced  a  great  effect  upon  him.  Probably  his  chief 
characteristics  were  a  keen  insight,  especially  into  the 
characters  of  men,  together  with  a  rare  power  of  self-ex- 
pression, and  a  strong  belief  in  the  possibilities  and  glories 
of  human  life.  These  are  shown  in  all  his  writings. 
He  seems  to  have  read  every  man's  character  and  entered 
into  the  motives  of  every  life  with  which  he  came  in  con- 
tact. It  was  these  two  powers  which,  as  the  same  class- 
mate says,  caused  him  to  give  such  excellent  promise  of 
becoming  our  best  portrayer  of  human  life. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  course  at  Trinity  he  wrote 
many  short  articles  for  various  papers,  including  the  Char- 
lotte Observer.  During  this  time  he  one  morning  handed 
his  father  a  check  for  $10  which  he  had  received  for  an 
article  contributed  to  Town  Topics.  He  seemed  surprised 
and  proud,  for  it  was  the  first  money  he  had  earned  by  his 
pen. 

In  speaking  of  his  policy  as  editor  the  Archive,  he 
says  :  "I  have  tried  to  make  the  Archive  a  magazine  for 
the  students  of  this  college."  And  his  editorials  bear 
testimony  to  this  aim.  He  wrote  of  only  such  outside 
matters  of  State  as  would  be  of  special  interest  to  a  body 
of  young  students  who  were  preparing  to  take  their  places 
in  the  State,  and  he  was  always  alert  to  notice  and  speak 
of  anything  in  college  life  which  pertained  to  the  welfare 
or  elevation  of  the  students.  If  there  was  a  practice 
among  them  which  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
college  students  or  with  gentlemanly  courtesy  he  was  sure 
to  call  attention  to  it  in  kindly,  but  reproving  tones.  If 
a  student  or  body  of  students  was  guilty  of  a  special  act 
of  rudeness,   it  received  its  just  rebuke  in  the  editorial 
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columns  of  the  Archive.  If  an  improvement  was  needed 
on  the  grounds  or  in  one  of  the  buildings,  he  respectfully, 
but  firmly,  directed  the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  the 
need. 

Among  the  editorials  which  are  worthy  of  note  are  '  'An 
Objective  Point,"  in  his  first  number,  "The  Need  of 
Libraries  in  the  South,"  and  "The  Truly  Successful  Col- 
lege Life."  The  first  of  these  begins,  "Man  seldom 
climbs  higher  than  the  plane  toward  which  his  youthful 
aspirations  point,"  and  after  pleading  for  high  ideals  in 
life  he  says:  "Whatever  may  be  our  vocation  let  all  the 
ends  we  aim  at  be  'our  country's,  God's  and  truth's. '  The 
humblest  calling  may  be  ennobled  by  a  high  and  holy 
purpose."  In  the  second  he  advocates  the  establishment 
of  libraries  in  the  South  to  collect  and  preserve  historical 
documents  and  such  literature  as  we  produce,  which, 
though  it  may  be  ephemeral,  is  still  representative  of  a 
stage  of  our  literary  development  and  should  be  preserved. 
In  the  third  he  speaks  against  centering  all  of  one's  ener- 
gies on  a  single  line  of  work  and  the  heart  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  this  sentence:  "Bat  when  books,  ball,  religion 
and  society  are  all  taken  into  consideration  and  all  given 
time  and  energy,  then  you  will  develop  yourself  normally." 
In  all  his  writings  his  fearlessness  and  strength  of  style 
are  noticeable,  as  his  respectful  attitude  toward  Christi- 
anity and  the  high  place  it  seemed  to  hold  in  his  thought. 

As  local  editor  of  the  Morganton  Herald  he  attracted 
much  attention  by  the  brilliant,  original  and  interesting 
way  in  which  he  wrote  of  ordinary  events  and  his  knack 
at  discovering  things  which  would  interest  the  public.  He 
gave  up  this  position  in  the  spring  of  1894,  however,  to  go 
to  Shanghai.  From  there  he  wrote  several  interesting 
letters  to  the  News  and  Observer ',  the  Charlotte  Observer 
and  other  papers  in  this  country  on  things  he  saw  which 
would  be  of  interest  to  our  people.  When  it  was  inti- 
mated to  him,  however,  that  he  might  be  criticised  by  the 
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government  if  anything  he  wrote  gave  offense  to  the 
Chinese  minister,  he  stopped  writing  for  papers  in  this 
country,  but  continued  during  his  four  years  stay  to  write 
articles  for  the  Shanghai  papers. 

His  work  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and 
as  correspondent  may  be  passed  over,  except  to  say  that 
while  in  Greensboro  the  columns  of  the  Washington  Post 
were  always  open  to  him. 

But  his  chief  work  began  with  his  connection  in  1900 
with  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Here  he  admirably  did  the 
work  of,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "one  whose  duty  it 
is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  life  of  a  community  and  who 
sees  what  he  must  see."  He  was  always  on  the  alert  to 
correct  a  wrong,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  wherever  it  was 
needed,  to  defend  innocence  and  punish  guilt.  He  had 
biting  sarcasm  for  those  in  authority  who  failed  in  their 
duty  and  who  could  not  be  otherwise  reached.  After 
several  well  known  murder  cases  last  fall  he  said  that  since 
poisoning  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  there  is  no  secret  way 
of  taking  human  life ;  "but  the  only  sure  way  to  destroy 
a  man  is  to  shoot  him  down  in  the  open  and  then  plead 
insanity  or  self-defense."  And  to  those  who  were  making 
a  great  show  of  defending  their  State  he  said:  "And  so- 
called  patriotism  leads  to  wearisome  talk.  Every  bob- 
tailed  orator  on  the  hustings  is  forever  seeking  for  a  chance 
to  defend  North  Carolina — to  answer  the  'witlings  who 
defame  her.'  Rot — usually;  personal  advertisement;  ful- 
some, cheap  eloquence ;  the  essence  of  boredom !  About 
once  in  a  decade  a  State  may  need  championship,  which 
should  be  pitched  on  big,  sacred  ground;  and  both  State 
and  church  would  be  steered  far  more  wisely  if  the  big, 
bold  chatterers  would  keep  away  from  the  wheel." 

The  same  humor  and  sarcasm  is  shown  in  a  lighter  vein 
in  writing  about  a  working  boy  who  became  a  professor  of 
hypnotism  and  made  large  sums  of  money  by  lecturing. 
"Why  slave — "  he  says,  "why  work  in  mills  or  banks  .  . 
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why  do  anything  toilsome  when  fortune  waits  on  the  man 
who  can  probe  the  secrets  of  another's  soul ;  cause  crutches 
to  be  thrown  away,  or  fascinate  an  entire  population  by 
boldly  stalking  to  some  far  away  nook  where  a  man  has 
hidden  a  Bermuda  onion?" 

One  of  the  things  which  seem  to  me  most  admirable, 
and  which  illustrates  well  his  fearlessness  of  character,  is 
the  way  he  rebuked  the  evangelist,  Fife,  for  trying  to 
deceive  the  people  into  buying  cheap  mining  stock  and 
giving  his  reputation  for  Christianity  as  security  that  the 
stock  is  genuine !  On  the  same  page  with  a  flaring  adver- 
tisement of  this  stock,  Mr.  Avery  puts,  alongside  of  it,  a 
column  of  criticism  and  warning  to  the  readers.  He  says : 
"You  slobber  too  much  about  your  Christianity.  That 
jars.  If  you  don't  deliver  the  goods  you  will  be  damned 
beyond  earthly  forgiveness  for  using  for  commercial  pur- 
poses the  religion  that  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust 
and  is  too  great  and  simple  for  you  to  mock  or  cause  to  be 
mocked."  And  though  Fife  protested  against  this  attack 
when  he  had  paid  for  his  advertisement,  yet  several  times 
after  this  he  mentions  the  same  thing  and  gives  fair  warn- 
ing that  if  Fife  fails  to  keep  his  promise  the  writer  will 
expose  him  mercilessly. 

He  did  not  believe  in  shams  of  any  kind.  He  admired 
plain,  straightforward  people,  simple  flowers — the  violets 
— and  unpretentious  words.  Some  one  had  died  and  the 
reporter  tried  to  use  some  phrase  that  would  avoid  the 
the  simple  word  dead.  Hear  how  he  commends  this  word  : 
"Death!  Dead!  God  and  eternity  are  in  the  word,  and 
it  is  a  simple,  fair  word ;  opposing  unkind  discrimination 
and  offering  dignity  above  final  democracy." 

He  often  spoke  of  the  effect  upon  a  man  of  gambling 
and  speculation,  the  sorrow  and  suffering  it  frequently 
brings  upon  loved  ones  and  the  bad  effect  always  upon  the 
one  who  engages  in  it.  "No  man,"  he  said,  "ever  en- 
joyed his  poker  money  or  considered  it  good  money,  aud 
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no  man  ever  really  benefitted  by  bigger  gambling  or  bigger 
winnings.   .   .  and  the  feverish  spirit  grows  more  feverish." 

He  called  atttention  to  a  characteristic  trait  of  North 
Carolinians,  suggested  by  a  statement  that  northern  visit- 
ors accord  our  governor  much  greater  honor  for  the  work 
he  is  doing  than  we  ourselves  do.  "And  that's  a  fact. 
The  Tar  Heel  reverences  nothing  beyond  his  Sunday  School 
teacher,  and  he  learns  to  patronize  her  before  he  dies. ' ' 

Once  the  question  was  asked,  what  shall  be  done  to 
keep  young  boys  off  the  streets  at  night  when  they  have 
no  busiDess  there?  Some  one  said  keep  them  at  home, 
and  then  the  general  matter  of  training  boys  was  discussed. 
He  was  very  fond  of  boys,  and  understood  them.  See 
what  he  said:  "There  is  nothing  to  do  for  a  boy  but 
punish  him  a  little  and  care  for  him  closely  and  love  him 
a  great  deal  until  he  is  twelve  years  old.  After  that  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  pray  more  and  love  more. " 

These  things  which  I  have  quoted  all  throw  light  on  the 
character  of  the  man  and  the  work  he  did — the  work  as 
citizen — as  one  who  knew  and  understood  the  life  around 
him  and  tried  to  make  it  better  and  happier,  and  so  does 
the  next  quotation  I  shall  give,  which  was  written  when  a 
site  was  found  for  the  Crittendon  Home.  "But  who 
looked  out  for  the  friendless  girl,"  he  asked,  "who  came 
here  two  years  ago,  with  eyes  so  tender  and  blue,  and 
dress  so  white  and  clean?  She  went  out  into  the  night — 
the  unclean  night,  and  who  can  answer  her  mother's 
letter!  'Please  find  her  for  me,'  the  letter  ran.  ;She  has 
blue  eyes  and  wore  a  clean  white  dress. '  Must  the  work 
always  wait  till  the  dress  is  reeking  with  the  mire  !  There 
are  so  many  young  girls  here — so  many  friendless  young 
girls. ' ' 

But  the  next  two  quotations  are  works  of  art — little 
gems  which  will  not  soon  die.  The  first  is  about  the  fast 
mail — No.  97.  "No.  97!  And  the  public  now  has  a 
picture  in  its  mind.     Bounding  out  of  the  North,  a  lean 
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racer,  trimmed  for  speed  and  endurance,  the  fast  mail 
comes  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  yet  in  titanic  velocity. 
There  were  trains  before,  but  nothing  like  the  fast  mail — 
this  grey-gleam  by  day  and  ball  of  fire  by  night.  What 
a  mad,  glorious  career  for  an  unweighted,  nncollared 
thing !  Thrice  she  was  crushed,  and  once  so  completely 
that  when  the  hush  came  only  the  voice  of  a  bird  carolled 
above  the  dead.  But  ever  out  of  rain  No.  97  arises,  clean, 
beautiful,  clipperbuilt,  and  leaps  forth,  thin-harnessed, 
short-coupled,  and  races  fiercely  out  of  the  quick  North 
down  through  the  sleepy  old  South.  Hands  are  held  out 
to  other  trains  and  they  stop ;  but  No.  97  flies  with  a 
majestic  challenge,  a  wild  creature  with  one  grand,  resist- 
less errand.  Ghosts  travel  with  No.  97 — aye,  too  many 
poor  ghosts  whose  wail  rises  in  the  roar  that  is  the  high 
scream  of  progress,  the  triumph  shout  of  the  tragedy 
queen." 

And  this  about  the  violet — the  simple  little  flower  he 
loved  so  well.  This  is  among  the  last  "Comments' '  he  ever 
wrote,  and  the  sweetest :  '  'The  violets  again — little  wet 
violets,  and  there  is  the  clean,  sweet  breath  of  spring. 
One  would  lift  his  head  and  drink  deep — taste  this  new- 
ness, this  grateful  freshness  that  is  about.  There  is  a 
quicker  leap  of  life,  and  nature  seems  to  stir  with  a  kind 
of  tenderness.  There  is  deeper  glow  on  the  faces  of  chil- 
dren— easier  happiness  on  a  tiny  nestling  face  .  .  .  Girl- 
hood comes  to  outward  whiteness  again — the  cool,  crisp 
sign  of  spring.  And  in  all  is  the  subtle  charm  of  violets 
— little  human,  tremulous  things,  gentle  as  love's  whisper, 
pure  as  purity.  Restful,  quaint  little  flower,  too — simple, 
appealing  .  .  .  Flower  to  lay  on  a  baby  that  has  died — to 
give  as  seemly  tribute  to  womanhood — to  press  against 
the  face  as  easement  for  tired  heart  .  .  .  Such  a  dear, 
peaceful  little  flower,  all  alone  in  flowerland — emblems  of 
the  world's  simplest  and  best,  and  waiting  to  mock  a  false 
face  or  adorn  the  beauty  that  comes  from  the  soul." 
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And  now  lie  sleeps  under  the  violets !  He  was  to  have 
been  married  April  28 !  A  tear  for  the  life  interrupted — 
shall  we  say  interrupted? — in  the  height  of  its  promise.  A 
sigh  of  tender  sympathy  for  her  who  was  to  have  been  his 
wife.  The  love  of  such  a  man  must  be  pure  indeed,  and 
can  only  honor  the  one  who  receives  it.  Another  life 
taken  from  the  South  which  was  full  of  promise !  She 
has  lost  many  such — she  has  need  for  them  all. 


TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1904. 

BY   C.   T.    HANCOCK. 

Oh,  you  who  soon  from  us  must  part 

To  spend  your  years  in  earth's  great  mart, 

Go  forth  in  all  your  skill  and  might, 

Each  one  a  cautious,  gallant  knight, 

To  reconstruct  the  broken  past 

By  using  all  your  powers  vast 

Among  the  crowds  of  busy  men 

In  senate  halls,  or  alley's  den, 

Where  every  human  heart  and  hand 

For  Truth's  great  cause  your  lives  demand. 

On  life's  great  plane  build  structures  strong, 

Not  monuments  to  vice  and  wrong, 

Which  in  the  coming  years  will  tend 

To  curse  your  lives,  destroy  your  friend; 

But  rear  your  mansions,  fair  and  free, 

On  Truth,  which  stands  eternally. 
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THE  CONTEST  FOR  THIRD  BASE. 

BY  W.  P.  B. 

The  baseball  squad,  tired  and  panting  after  the  hard 
practice  were  on  their  way  to  the  dressing  rooms  at  the 
gymnasium. 

"Billy,  old  boy,  you've  got  a  cinch  on  third!"  And 
little  Roy  Gray  emphasized  his  words  with  a  hearty  slap 
on  big  Williamson's  shoulder. 

"Much  oblige,  Shorty;  I'll  admit  I  haven't  lost  hope 
yet,"  answered  Williamson,  with  a  happy  smile. 

"What  you  talking  about  hope  for?  hoping  to  make  the 
team!  The  deuce!  You've  got  a  cinch  on  it.  Why  a 
blind  man  could  tell  you  had  Jones  skinned  to  death  this 
afternoon.  The  lobster  hasn't  any  more  chance  for  mak- 
ing third  than  I  have."  Gray  talked  on,  ridiculing  the 
possibility  of  his  big  room-mate's  not  making  the  team, 
until  they  reached  the  gymnasium,  where  they  parted  to 
meet  in  their  room  after  supper. 

What  Gray  said  was  true.  The  Radway  College  baseball 
team  was  to  be  picked  on  the  next  day  ;  and  in  the  contest 
for  places  on  the  team,  Williamson  certainly  had  outplayed 
his  rival,  Jones,  for  third  base.  Everybody  was  saying 
so.  True  it  was  that  Jones  was  a  popular  fellow,  and  that 
he  belonged  to  the  same  fraternity  that  Holland,  the  man- 
ager, did ;  while  Williamson  was  popular  only  with  those 
who  knew  him  best,  and  was  a  "non-frat."  "Jones  has 
the  'pull,'  but  Billy  does  the  playing,"  was  the  way  Gray 
put  it.  And  so  it  was  generally  conceded  that  William- 
son would  play  third  base. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  happier  over  the  pros- 
pect, "Shorty"  Gray  or  "Billy"  Williamson.  It  was  the 
ambition  of  the  college  life  of  each  of  them  to  'win  the  R' ; 
that  is,  to  win  the  right  to  wear  the  letter  R  on  their  caps 
and  sweaters,  which  was  granted  by  a  vote  of  the  Athletic 
Association  only  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
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athletics.  All  students  could  wear  the  monogram,  or  letters, 
R.  C.  ;  but  the  plain  R  was  sacred,  reserved  for  the  favored 
few ;  and  Brown,  the  pitcher,  Walters,  the  catcher,  and 
Graham,  the  first  baseman,  of  last  year's  team,  who  had 
won  the  R  were  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-students. 
And  now  Williamson  was  to  have  a  chance  to  win  the 
coveted  prize.  In  his  quiet  way.  he  rejoiced  over  his 
good  luck;  but  "Shorty"  was  simply  bubbling  over  with 
enthusiasm  and  pleasure.  He  would  have  given  his  birth- 
right to  "win  the  R;"  but  his  five-feet-one  and  his  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  were  a  fatal  obstacle  to  his 
ever  playing  baseball.  However,  his  physical  inability 
and  consequent  disappointment  could  not  rob  him  of  his 
cheerful  disposition  ;  and  with  characteristic  unselfishness, 
he  congratulated  his  room-mate  on  his  good  prospects. 

"Well,  Billy,  old  boy,  I'd  give  ten  years  of  my  life  for 
your  chance ;  but  baseball's  not  my  long  suit,  and  I  reckon 
I'll  die  without  my  'R.'  But" — smiling  bravely — "I'm 
glad  there's  going  to  be  one  in  the  'family;'  for  of  course 
you'll  win  it.  I  hope  you'll  do  it  on  the  home  diamond : 
I  just  want  to  be  there,  so's  I  can  yell  my  fool  head  off, 
and  help  the  boys  give  'Run  !  Run !  Rah  !  Rah  !'  for  you." 
And  having  recovered  his  spirits,  Shorty  rushed  off  to 
talk  over  the  matter  with  his  neighbors. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  list  of  successful  appli- 
cants was  posted;  but  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Coach  Hind 
announced  that  the  selection  of  the  third  baseman  would 
be  put  off  for  several  days.  As  usual,  Williamson  only 
swallowed  hard  a  time  or  two  when  he  read  the  announce- 
ment, and  walked  off  without  saying  a  word.  But  Shorty 
Gray!  Well,  Shorty  was  mad,  and  everybody  who  would 
listen  to  him,  soon  knew  it. 

"It's  a  shame!  a  darned  swindle,  that's  what  it  is. 
They're  just  trying  to  noodle  Billy  off  the  team.  If  he 
can't  beat  Jones  playing  ball,  I'll  swallow  a  bat!  Why, 
ding  it!  didn't  you  see  Jones  have  thirteen  chances  in  that 
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practice  game  Monday,  and  accept  nothing  but  that  pop- 
fly?  Fudge!  he  just  can't  play  ball;  that's  all  there  is 
about  it."  And  Shorty  proceeded  to  "raise  sand"  in 
general,  until  Williamson  finally  heard  him.  "Oh,  hush 
up,  Shorty,"  he  said;  "all  that  fussing  and  cussing  isn't 
doing  a  bit  of  good,  and  it  may  do  some  harm." 

"Well,  its  time  to  fuss,  and  cuss,  too,  when  that  darned 
old  coach  commences  any  such  business  as  this.  You 
know  he  never  has  'tended  to  his  work  like  he  ought  to. 
Why  he  hasn't  been  on  the  field  in  his  uniform  this  year ! 
How  does  he  expect  you  fellows  to  play  ball  when  he 
doesn't  coach  you  properly?  You  know  he  hasn't  done 
you  right, — always  cussing  you,  and  shouting  at  you, 
'Why  in  the  devil  don't  you  get  in  the  game,'  when  you 
make  an  error ;  and  then  when  Jones  makes  a  bad  play, 
saying,  "Hard  luck,  Jonsey ;  watch  that  thing  next  time.' 
What  good  has  he  done  the  team  anyhow? — sitting  in  the 
shade  in  the  grand-stand,  while  you  fellows  are  sweating 
in  the  sun — teaching  you  how  to  play  ball  by  precept  in- 
stead of  by  example.  And  now  when  everybody  says  you 
have  made  third  base  in  a  walk,  he  comes  up  and  says 
third  base  is  yet  doubtful !  Thunder !  I'm  disgusted  with 
the  whole  business!"     Shorty  stopped,  out  of  breath. 

"Come,  hush  up,  Gray,"  said  Williamson,  almost 
angrily,  "I  haven't  been  turned  down  yet,  and  it  may 
turn  out  all  right  in  the  end." 

Shorty  was  not  satisfied ;  but  for  fear  of  lessening  his 
friend's  chances  by  talking  too  much,  he  let  the  matter 
drop. 

Two  days  latter  the  first  game  of  the  season  was  played 
with  a  neighboring  preparatory  school  on  the  home  dia- 
mond. Williamson  was  playing  third  base  "on  trial." 
Jones,  his  rival,  was  walking  about  in  uniform,  trying 
to  look  confident.  The  coach  hovered  around  third  base 
watching  Williamson's  playing  closely,  and  speaking 
sharply  to  him  every  now  and  then.     The  game  was  a 
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"walk-over"  for  the  college  team;  and  the  interest  of  the 
spectators  shifted  from  the  score  to  the  contest  for  third 
base.  Williamson  played  an  errorless  game  up  to  the 
sixth  inning,  and  had  made  two  hits  out  of  three  times  at 
the  bat.  Shorty  Gray  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
delight.  The  '  'Prep. ' '  team  was  so  far  outclassed  that  the 
college  players  began  to  look  on  the  game  as  a  farce,  and 
began  joking  one  another.  The  game  was  dragging,  when 
the  captain  of  the  "Prep."  team  came  to  the  bat  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  inning.  He  bunted  and  reached 
first  on  a  bad  throw  by  the  catcher.  He  stole  second ;  and 
then  the  batter  knocked  a  swift  ball  to  the  shortstop,  who 
fielded  it;  but  in  holding  the  runner  on  second,  he  allowed 
the  batter  to  reach  first  base  safely.  The  next  man  at  the 
bat  did  his  best  to  make  a  hit  and  score  the  runners ;  but 
he  knocked  the  ball  right  into  the  pitcher's  hands.  Brown 
threw  it  to  Williamson  on  third  in  order  to  force  the  man 
on  second  out.  Instead  of  covering  his  base,  and  trying 
to  make  a  double  play,  Williamson  held  the  ball  and 
touched  the  runner  out.  This  was  a  play  that  the 
coach  had  specially  warned  Williamson  and  Jones  against ; 
and  it  made  him  so  angry  that  he  ordered  Williamson  to 
the  bench,  and  put  Jones  on  third.  Williamson  bit  his 
lip,  and  said  nothing.  Gray  walked  up  and  down  the 
guard  lines,  and  cursed  the  luck  between  his  teeth. 
Roberts  played  slowly  and  uncertainly;  but  the  coach's 
anger  had  sobered  the  team,  and  they  played  more  carefully, 
making  third  baseman's  work  easy.  He  made  no  bad 
errors,  but  he  let  the  "Prep."  pitcher  strike  him  out 
twice  in  succession.  At  the  end  of  the  game,  it  was  an 
open  question  as  to  which  should  be  forgiven,  William- 
son's carelessness  or  Jones's  bad  batting. 

The  next  morning  the  completed  list  of  the  team  was 
posted,  with  Jones  on  third  base,  and  Williamson  as  fifth 
substitute.  Williamson  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  held 
his  tongue ;  but  "Shorty"  denounced  the  decision  every- 
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where  as  an  outrage.  His  size  barely  saved  him  from  a 
thrashing  at  the  hands  of  Jones,  whom  he  called  "a  darned 
boot-licker  that  noodles  his  place  on  the  team."  He  even 
wanted  to  fight  the  big  coach ;  and  he  rushed  off  to  his 
room  and  almost  burst  into  tears,  when  that  gentleman 
treated  his  challenge  with  contempt. 

By  the  time  however  the  first  big  game  was  played  two 
weeks  later,  their  loyalty  to  the  college  had  caused  Wil- 
liamson to  forget  his  disappointment,  and  Shorty  to 
swallow  his  wrath ;  and  they  were  as  enthusiastic  in  giv- 
ing "Nine  Rahs  for  Jones"  when  he  came  to  the  bat,  as  if 
nothing  unpleasant  had  ever  occurred.  But  it  soon  be- 
came painfully  evident  that  Jones  was  not  the  man  for 
third  base.  Errors,  and  costly  one,  were  piled  up  against 
his  name,  and  his  batting  average  fell  dangerously  near 
zero.  The  coach  saw  his  mistake,  and  shifted  him  to  short- 
stop, putting  the  left  fielder  on  third.  Jones  did  no 
better  in  his  new  position,  and  was  shifted  to  second  base, 
and  finally  to  the  outfield.  But  to  no  avail ;  the  oppos- 
ing teams  seemed  to  find  the  weak  spot ;  and  the  entire 
responsibility  of  winning  the  games  always  fell  on  the 
pitcher's  shoulders.  Unless  he  could  strike  out  the  op- 
posing batters,  the  result  of  the  game  was  always  uncer- 
tain. 

Shorty  Gray  went  about  saying  "I  told  you  so,"  in 
spite  of  Williamson's  repeated  command  for  him  to  "Hush 
up,  for  Goodness'  sake." 

"That  fellow  Jones  simply  can't  play  ball,"  was  Shorty's 
expressed  opinion.  "Have'nt  they  tried  him  at  every 
place  on  the  team?  and  the  longer  they  keep  him,  the 
bummer  he  gets.  He  hasn't  made  but  two  hits  this  year, 
and  one  of  them  was  a  scratch.  And  they  won't  even 
give  Billy  a  chance.     It's  a  shame,  and  I  say,  ding  it!" 

Shorty's  opinion  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  the 
students  in  spite  of  Jones's  personal  popularity.  A  few 
took  up  the  cry  that  Williamson  should  be  given  a  chance. 
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Everybody  was  disgusted  with  Jones's  playing,  but  no- 
body seemed  to  know  what  to  do  about  it.  The  coach  was 
consulted,  but  he  dismissed  the  matter  in  short  order. 
The  captain  and  manager  of  the  team  disclaimed  all  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  date  set  for  the  team  to  leave  on  its  annual  western 
trip  was  approaching.  The  last  game  on  the  home  dia- 
mond had  just  been  played — and  lost  through  a  bad  error 
by  Jones.  Shorty  Gray  said  he  would  "be  d — d"  if  he 
was  going  to  stand  it  one  minute  longer.  He  rushed  off 
to  his  room,  and  remained  there  with  the  door  locked, 
until  Williamson  had  to  threaten  to  break  the  door  down 
in  order  to  get  to  bed  by  twelve  o'clock. 

"What  have  you  been  up  to,  Shorty?"  he  asked  when 
he  finally  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room. 

"That's  some  more  of  your  business,  isn't  it?"  Shorty 
answered  in  a  bantering  tone,  at  the  same  time  stuffing  a 
roll  of  paper  into  his  inside  pocket.  "See  you  later,"  he 
added,  as  he  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

"It's  all  right,  fellows — nobody  but  me,"  he  called  at 
his  neighbor's  door,  when  he  heard  a  suspicious  shuffling 
follow  his  knock,  which  indicated  to  his  experienced  ear 
that  he  was  interrupting  a  game  of  "set  back."  "Don't 
let  me  stop  you  :  I  just  called  to  lay  a  little  matter  before 
you  about  this  baseball  business. 

He  pulled  the  roll  of  paper  that  had  excited  William- 
son's curiosity  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  read  it  to 
them  aloud. 

"Fellow  Students,  Men  of  Radway,"  it  began.  "What 
is  the  matter  with  our  baseball  team?  Isn't  there  some- 
thing crooked  about  it?  How  is  it  that  one  man  has  been 
given  a  chance  at  every  place  on  the  team ;  and  another, 
whom  we  all  know  is  a  better  player,  has  been  uncondi- 
tionally ruled  off?  Now,  lest  it  be  thought  by  some  that 
"Radway  plays  dirty  ball,  let  us  who  love  her  good  name 
and   fair    play    investigate   this    matter    systematically. 
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Therefore,  let  every  student  who  is  interested  in  fair  play, 
be  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  tomorrow,  April  20,  at  1:30 
o'clock  to  attend  a 

MASS    MEETING 

for  the  purpose  of  investigating  any  irregularities  in 
selecting  men  for  the  baseball  team. 

(Signed)  Roy  C.  Gray, 

"We're  with  you,  Shorty,"  they  said.  "Gosh!"  re- 
marked one  of  them  when  he  was  gone.  "Gray  has  got 
his  nerve  with  him  all  right  enough.  Won't  there  be  a 
royal  'rucus'  in  that  meeting!" 

They  resumed  their  game  and  Shorty  continued  his 
canvass,  going  to  the  rooms  of  several  of  his  friends,  and 
enlisting  their  support  in  his  undertaking.  About  two 
o'clock  he  passed  the  door  of  the  manager  of  the  baseball 
team.  A  light  was  shining  through  the  keyhole.  An 
idea  struck  him ;  he  stopped  and  knocked  on  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  yelled  Holland,  the  manager,  from  within. 
"Hello,  Shorty,"  he  added  when  Gray  had  entered; 
"what's  up?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  Gray  answered  carelessly."  I  thought 
I'd  stop  and  show  you  this."  He  held  out  the  call  for  the 
mass-meeting. 

Holland  took  it  with  an  inquiring  look  on  his  face.  As 
he  read  it,  his  face  flushed  with  anger. 

"What  in  the  h — 1  does  this  mean?"   he  asked,   rising. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  answered  Gray  in  his  most  innocent 
tone. 

"Well,  if  its  nothing,  I'll  just  tear  it  up;"  and  Holland 
tore  the  paper  into  several  pieces. 

"Thanks  awfully,"  Gray  said  undisturbed.  "I  was 
prepared  for  that :  I  have  eight  more  copies  in  my  pocket." 

"Look  here  Gray;  you're  interfering  with  something 
that  doesn't  concern  you,  and  my  advice  is  for  you  to 
keep  out  of  it,"  said  Holland,  trying  hard  to  control  his 
anger. 
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"Much  obliged  for  your  advice,"  answered  Gray,  calmly. 

"D — n  you  !  what  in  h — 1  have  you  got  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"Here!"  interrupted  Gray;  "if  you  are  going  to  cussing 
about  it,  I  reckon  you  know  I  can  stay  by  you  in  the 
cussing  line.  But  I  don't  feel  like  swearing  so  near  to 
time  for  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. '  Just  wait  till 
tomorrow,  and  cuss  before  the  mass- meeting." 

"Look  here,  Gray,  said  Holland,"  sobered  by  the  thought 
of  an  investigation  by  the  student  body;  "you  don't  mean 
that  you  intend  to  post  these  calls  for  a  mass-meeting? 
Why,  boy,  it  would  raise  a  row,  and  break  up  the  team." 

"It  had  better  be  broken  up  than  to  be  run  as  it  has 
been.  You  know,  Holland  that  Jones  canH  play  ball,  and 
that  Billy  Williamson  can  play ;  and  you  know  Jones  has 
been  given  every  chance  possible,  and  Billy  hasn't  been 
given  a  show  even ;  and — ' ' 

"Well,  I'm  not  responsible  for  it,"  Holland  interrupted. 
"I  havn't  a  thing  to  do  with  selecting  the  players, — the 
coach  does  that." 

"Then  why  should  you  kick  if  we  want  to  investigate 
the  matter?"     Gray  asked. 

"For  my  part  individually,  I  don't  care;  but  you  know 
it  would  break  up  the  team  for  this  year,  and  possibly 
cause  baseball  to  be  ruled  out  by  the  Trustees." 

"I  hadn't  thought  much  about  that,"  Gray  admitted, 
thoughtfully.  "But  here's  the  point:  everybody  knows 
that  Williamson,  in  spite  of  that  careless  error  last  March, 
is  by  far  a  better  player  than  Jones ;  and  Billy  hasn't  even 
been  given  a  second  trial,  while  Jones  has  been  given  every 
opportunity.  Now,  frankly,  there  are  those  who  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  used  your  influence 
with  the  coach  to  keep  Jones  on  the  team,  because  he  is  a 
member  of  your  fraternity.    That's  the  case  in  a  nut-shell. " 

Holland's  face  flushed  at  the  mention  of  this,  and  he 
exclaimed,  "It's  a  d — d  lie!" 

"Then  let  the  investigation  proceed,  and  we'll  give  you 
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a  chance  to  vindicate  yourself.  But  be  it  truth  or  lie,  we 
must  have  some  satisfaction  about  it." 

Holland  sat  down,  and  thought  for  sometime.  Shorty 
leaned  against  the  table  and  waited  patiently. 

"Look  here,  Gray,"  Holland  said  at  last,  speaking  very 
slowly;  "if  this  thing  goes  on,  it  will  mean  the  death  of 
the  team.  It's  almost  time  to  start  on  the  western  trip, 
and  if  the  team  goes  to  pieces,  I'll  have  to  cancel  this  trip. 
Now,  that  would  show  Radway  up  in  a  pretty  bad  light, 
breaking  engagements  without  a  valid  excuse.  I'll  admit 
Jones  hasn't  played  as  good  ball  as  he  might  have;  and 
as  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  I  think  Williamson 
would  play  better.  But  the  coach  says  differently ;  and 
what  he  says,  goes.  Somehow  or  other,  he  seems  to  have 
it  in  for  Williamson;  anyhow  I  don't  think  he  has  given 
Billy  a  fair  chance.  But  I  want  it  understood  that  I  have 
not  influenced  or  tried  to  influence  the  coach  either  way ; 
and  any  man  who  says  so,  tells  a  lie !  Now,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  If  you  all  will  drop  this  matter  here,  I'll  do 
all  in  my  power  to  give  Williamson  a  fair  chance.  I'll  do 
more ;  I'll  tell  the  coach  that  Billy  must  be  given  a  chance. 
Then  if  he  shows  up  well,  I'll  take  him  on  the  western 
trip.     That's  fair,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes — I  reckon  so,"  Shorty  hesitated.  Then  with  sud- 
den determination,  he  said,  "Holland,  what  you  say  about 
this  thing  ruining  the  team  is  true.  If  you  will  promise 
me  on  your  honor  as  a  gentleman  that  you  will  do  what 
you  have  said,  I'll  promise  not  to  push  this  matter  any 
further. ' ' 

"Here's  my  hand  on  it;  I  promise,"  said  Holland,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Here  goes,  then,"  said  Shorty,  taking  out  the  papers, 
and  tearing  them  up.  "Good  night,  Holland;  I  know 
you'll  do  what  you  promise  to  do." 

"Certainly,  I  will.     Good  night." 

The  next  day,  Williamson,  acting  on  the  coach's  orders, 
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practised  with  the  team,  and  did  fine  work,  all  uncon- 
scious of  how  near  he  had  come  to  breaking  up  the  team, 
but  glad  of  his  chance  to  redeem  his  careless  error.  Shorty 
Gray  was  happy  and  satisfied,  and  for  once  in  his  life  was 
silent  when  everybody  else  was  wondering  why  William- 
son was  to  be  given  another  chance.  He  told  his  friends 
to  whom  he  applied  for  support  the  night  before,  to  keep 
"mum,"  and  by  all  means  not  to  let  Williamson  know 
anything  about  it.  In  a  few  days,  everybody  was  con- 
vinced that  Williamson  would  "make  the  team." 

The  day  before  the  team  was  to  leave,  Gray  met  Hol- 
land on  the  driveway. 

"Hello,  Holland;  Billy's  got  a  cinch,  hasn't  he?" 

"Looks  that  way  to  me,  Shorty,"  Holland  answered, 
and  Gray  passed  on  perfectly  satisfied  that  Williamson 
had  at  last  won  his  fight.  He  said  nothing  to  his  room- 
mate about  it,  for  fear  of  having  to  explain  how  he  came 
by  his  knowledge.  He  went  on  his  classes  next  day,  re- 
joicing at  the  pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  the  unsuspect- 
ing "Billy."  The  team  was  to  leave  on  the  eleven-thirty 
train;  and  with  a  cherry  good-bye  to  Williamson,  Gray 
went  to  the  laboratory  at  ten  o'clock  for  a  three-hour 
period.  He  did  little  work  that  morning,  and  almost 
blew  up  the  laboratory  with  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
air,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  imagining  Billy's  surprise  and 
pleasure,  when  Holland  told  him  to  pack  up  and  go  with 
the  team. 

At  one  o'clock,  Shorty  came  out  of  the  laboratory, 
whistling  merrily.  He  hurried  towards  the  dining  hall, 
eager  to  announce  the  good  news  to  his  friends.  Suddenly 
his  merry  whistle  changed  into  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
There  was  Williamson  coming  around  the  corner  of  the 
gymnasium  whistling  softly  to  himself. 

"What  in  the  devil  are  you  doing  here?"  Shorty  ex- 
claimed. 

"Whistling,"  said  Billy,  sadly. 
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"Why — why — I  thought  you  had  gone  with  the  team. 
Haven't  they  gone  yet?"  stammered  Shorty. 

"Yes,  they're  gone,  all  right  enough,"  said  Billy, 
swallowing  hard.      "And  here  I  am,  at  your  service." 

"Well,  I'll  be .     Didn't  Holland  say  anything  to 

you  about  going?" 

"No;  of  course  not.  I'm  only  the  fifth  substitute:  he 
took  the  other  four." 

"Well,  he's  the  biggest  liar  I  ever  heard  of.  He 
certainly  promised  me  he  would  take  you;"  and  Shorty 
proceeded  to  explain  what  he  had  done. 

"It's  too  late  to  kick  now,"  Billy  said  when  he  had 
finished. 

"No!  I'll  be  dinged  if  it  is.  Holland  will  hear  from 
Shorty  Gray  before  he's  many  hours  olders,"  and  he 
started  off  in  search  of  his  friends  who  had  promised  to 
support  him.  Billy  called  him  back  and  made  him  promise 
not  to  do  anything  rash. 

For  the  first  few  days,  glowing  reports  of  signal  victories 
over  ancient  enemies  were  sent  back  by  Holland;  and 
everybody  forgot  Shorty  and  his  grievance  for  the  time 
being.  But  suddenly  the  tone  of  the  telegrams  changed, 
first  a  tie-game,  then  a  bad  defeat,  and  then  another. 
"Graham,  Walters,  and  Johnson  hurt,  out  of  game,"  read 
the  telegram.  Another  defeat;  more  men  hurt  and  unable 
to  play,  was  the  next  day's  report. 

"Third  baseman  disabled,  and  sent  home.  Send  Wil- 
liamson by  first  train,"  read  the  next  telegram.  When  it 
came,  the  students  crowded  around  Williamson,  some 
advising  him  to  go,  others  saying  they  would  see  the 
whole  shooting-match  in  Ballyhack  before  they  would  go, 
if  they  were  in  his  place.  Finally  Shorty  heard  of  it ;  he 
threw  up  his  hat,  gave  a  yell  of  triumph,  and  rushed  off 
in  search  of  his  room-mate. 

"Billy,  here's  your  chance,"  he  said  when  he  had  hug- 
ged Williamson  enough.     "Go  up  there,  and  show  these 
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lobsters  that  you  were  noodled  off  the  team."  This 
settled  it.  Williamson  left  by  the  first  train  and  reached 
the  team  in  time  for  the  next  day's  game. 

But  what  is  the  need  of  reciting  the  story  of  that  game. 
It  has  been  told  a  dozen  times  how  Williamson  fielded  an 
errorless  game,  and  knocked  a  three-bagger,  when  the 
score  was  tied,  and  there  were  three  men  on  bases.  It  is 
enough  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  coach  and  a  part  of 
Holland's  speech  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation for  the  year. 

"Mr.  President,"  said  the  coach;  "I  have  the  honor 
and  the  pleasure  to  recommend  for  the  'R'  a  man  in  whom 
I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed ;  who  lost  his  head 
once,  but  found  it  at  the  right  time ;  who  came  to  the 
rescue  of  your  team  when  he  would  have  been  more  than 
justified  in  refusing  to  come ;  and  who  by  his  coming  and 
fine  work,  saved  your  team  defeat,  and  came  home  with  it 
victorious  over  all !  The  man  of  whom  I  speak  is  Mr. 
Wilbur  F.  Williamson." 

Before  the  deafening  applause  had  died  away,  Manager 
Holland  was  on  his  feet  clamoring  for  recognition. 

"Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion," he  said,  when  he  could  make  himself  heard.  "I 
have  a  recommendation  to  make  to  the  Association  that  is 
wholly  without  precedent,  but  which  does  not  have  to 
depend  on  precedent  for  its  claim  on  your  consideration. 
It  stands  on  its  own  merits."  He  then  entered  into  a 
brief  explanation  of  how  he  came  to  give  Williamson  a 
second  chance,  and  how  he  came  to  telegraph  for  him  in 
answer  to  an  impassioned  demand  from  Shorty  Gray, 
which  was  accompanied  by  an  offer  to  pay  all  expenses 
incidental  to  Williamson's  taking  the  trip.  He  concluded 
thus:  "Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  the 
Association  establish  a  precedent  by  granting  the  'R'  to 
Mr.  Roy  C.  Gray,  the  man  who  disco verd  Billy  William- 
son, and  thereby  helped  our  team  to  glorious  victory!" 
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The  Association  went  wild  with  applause,  and  passed 
favorably  on  both  recommendations  by  a  rising  vote. 
Williamson  was  calm,  and  as  usually  said  nothing  beyond 
a  hearty  "Thank  you,  boys,"  when  they  had  gone  through 
the  ceremony  of  "putting  on  his  R.''  Shorty  was  dazed 
by  the  turn  affairs  had  taken ;  and  did  not  recover  his 
senses  until  he  was  clad  in  an  "R"  sweater  three  times 
too  big  for  him.  Then  he  jumped  on  a  chair  and  shouted, 
"Nine  Rahs  for  Billy  Williamson." 


TO  KILGO. 

BY   '07. 

Kilgo,  thou  shouldst  be  present  at  this  hour; 

Freshmen  have  need  of  thee;  they  re  in  a  fix; 

The  Sophomores  perform  their  midnight  tricks, 
And  when  above  our  bedsides  masked  men  tower, 
With  fearful  trembling  hearts  we  Freshmen  cower. 

Return  and  save  us  from  the  class,  Nought  Six; 

From  polish,  kerosene  and  all  that  mix 
With  which  they  dress  us  when  we're  in  their  power. 

O,  Kilgo,  they'd  not  black  us  wert  thou  here, 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  thunder  of  the  sea, 

Thy  piercing  eye  doth  fill  the  Sophs  with  fear, 
And  they,  afraid  of  being  shipped  by  thee, 

Would  leave  us  for  the  remnant  of  the  year 
From  all  their  cruel,  fearful  hazing  free. 
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THREE  DAYS  WITH  A  SOPHOMORE. 

BY  RAYMOND   BROWNING. 

Frank  Butler's  father  was  a  shrewd  man  who  by  indus- 
try and  good  management  had  accumulated  enough  money 
in  farming  and  stock  buying  to  enable  him  to  have  a  nice 
home  in  the  town  of  Hadley,  so  that  his  family  might 
have  the  additional  culture  of  town  life.  The  old  fellow 
was  ambitious  for  Frank,  more  ambitious,  in  fact,  than 
Frank  was  for  himself,  and  he  had  already  given  his  son 
two  years  at  college.  He  believed  in  education  and  he 
also  believed  in  work ;  and  Frank  knew  well  that  before 
he  had  been  at  home  a  week  his  father  would  find  some- 
thing for  him  to  do  on  the  farm  that  would  keep  him  busy 
until  time  to  start  to  college  again. 

The  country  had  do  special  charms  for  Frank  just  at 
this  time.  He  was  not  yet  ready  to  lay  aside  his  derby 
for  a  broad-bimmed  straw  hat,  or  his  neatly  pressed 
trousers  for  a  pair  of  overalls,  and  to  follow  a  mule  be- 
tween the  corn  rows  instead  of  swinging  in  the  cool  shade 
of  the  maples  at  a  certain  residence  just  a  few  blocks 
down  the  street. 

It  was  Friday  morning,  and  in  view  of  the  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  Frank  determined  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  Already  he  had  chatted  with  Ruby  Garrick  for 
half  an  hour  over  the  telephone  and  had  made  an  engage- 
ment to  call  at  eight  that  evening.  He  then  sallied  forth 
dressed  as  neat  as  a  Thanksgiving  turkey,  and  strolled 
leisurely  along  the  walk  towards  Major  Brown's  residence 
just  beyond  which  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  flower  gar- 
den. Yes,  there  was  Louise  dressed  in  a  neat  blue  sailor 
suit  with  a  red  rose  in  her  hair.  She  was  standing  with 
her  back  towards  the  street  as  she  reached  on  tiptoe  for 
some  clusters  of  wisteria  that  hung  almost  beyond  her 
reach.  "Don't  you  need  some  help?"  Frank  called  out 
as  he  vaulted  lightly  over  the  picket  fence.     Louise  faced 
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about  with  a  smile  and  answered  in  the  affirmative.  She 
had  never  looked  so  pretty  before.  Her  merry  laugh,  the 
peach  blossom  flush  on  her  cheek,  the  perfume  of  the 
locust  blooms,  and  the  quaint  romatic  air  about  the  old 
garden  blended  into  a  strange  influence  that  laid  hold  on 
Frank.  Half  an  hour  later  they  were  sitting  together  on 
an  old  rustic  seat  and  he  was  saying,  "Louise,  I  have 
thought  of  you  many,  many  times  while  I  was  away  at 
college  and  now  that  you  have  grown  to  be  such  a  young 

lady  I  want  to  tell  you" ,  but  just  then  Mrs.  Brown's 

voice  was  heard  calling  "Louise,  daughter,  I'm  waiting 
for  you."  "I  must  go  now,  Frank,"  she  said,  "you  must 
come  again  real  soon."  "May  I  come  tonight?"  he  asked 
eagerly,  looking  straight  into  her  eyes.  "I'm  sorry,  but 
Mamma  and  I  are  going  to  the  country  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  Aunt  Mary."  "Give  me  that  rose  in  your  hair, 
won't  you?"  he  asked  pleadingly.  She  gave  it  to  him 
with  a  smile  and  tripped  down  the  walk  to  the  house. 

Thoughts  of  the  summer's  toil  broke  continually  upon 
the  gentle  harmony  of  Frank's  thoughts,  and  the  day 
passed  all  too  soon  even  though  he  had  an  engagement 
with  Ruby  Garrick  for  that  night. 

Eight  p.  m.  had  barely  passed,  when  he  rang  the  bell 
and  was  received  into  the  parlor  by  Ruby's  older  sister. 
This  was  an  ill  omen.  Why  did  that  stick  of  a  Sam  Wil- 
son who  was  such  a  fiend  about  "Flinch,"  want  to  call 
that  night  anyway?  But  Sam  was  not  such  a  bad  fellow 
after  all,  for  he  left  before  ten  o'clock  and  Ruby  and 
Frank  were  alone  together.  Strange  that  he  had  thought 
Louise  so  pretty  that  morning!  Surely  she  was  only 
commonplace  when  compared  with  Ruby.  Ruby's  eyes 
were  darker,  her  features  were  more  regular,  and  there 
was  such  a  melody  in  her  voice.  Would  she  sing  some  of 
the  old  songs  she  sang  for  him  last  summer  and  particu- 
larly the  one  she  sang  the  night  he  first  called  to  see  her? 
There  was  the  usual  preleminary  objecting  but  at  last  she 
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consented  to  favor  him,  and  as  Frank  turned  the  music, 
somewhat  awkwardly  perhaps,  he  quite  forgot  himself  in 
looking  at  her.  "Ruby,"  he  said,  when  she  had  finished, 
"I  have  thought  of  you  many  times  while  I  was  away  at 
college  and  wished  often  that  I  could  talk  with  you  and 
hear  you  sing."  She  looked  down  for  a  moment  and  said, 
"Well,  I  suppose  you  thought  of  Louise  too."  "Come 
now,  Ruby,"  said  Frank  indignantly,  "you  know  I  think 
of  Louise  as  a  mere  child,  but  my  regard  for  you  is  some- 
thing quite  different."  "And  in  what  way  do  you  think 
of  me,  Frank?"  she  asked  coyly.  Frank  gave  a  start,  for 
the  little  clock  on  the  mantel  struck  the  half-hour  and  he 
knew  that  ten-thirty  was  the  limit  at  Mr.  Garrick's.  "I'll 
tell  you  the  next  time  I  see  you,"  he  said.  "Won't  you 
let  me  keep  this  little  handkerchief  of  yours  till  I  come 
again?"  There  was  a  sound  from  upstairs  as  of  a  door 
opening  and  Frank  hurriedly  said  good-night. 

Saturday  found  Frank  with  a  merry  fishing  party  ten 
miles  from  town.  The  day  was  uneventful.  Baiting  fish 
hooks  and  untangling  lines  are  not  very  productive  of 
sentimental  tendencies.  Everybody  had  laughed  and 
joked  and  laughed  again  until  there  was  a  wet-blanket 
expression  on  all  the  faces,  flushed  by  the  warm  wind  and 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  the  creek.  However,  the  cool 
breeze  that  comes  with  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the 
evening  and  the  sight  of  the  restless  horses  hitched  to  the 
tally-ho  that  was  to  carry  them  back  to  town,  revived  the 
flagging  spirits  of  the  party.  Buford  Meredith  had  helped 
little  Merry  Lee  into  the  coveted  rear  seat  of  the  tally-ho 
and  in  an  unguarded  moment  had  left  her  in  order  to  give 
some  directions  to  the  driver.  He  looked  around  just  in 
time  to  see  Frank  perching  himself  complacently  by 
Merry's  side,  but  nothing  abashed  he  called  out  to  the 
driver  to  go  ahead  and  swung  himself  into  the  only  vacant 
seat,  which  was  beside  Miss  Singlecherry,  the  homely  old 
maid  chaperone  with  whom  he  chatted  and  laughed  with 
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an  energy  that  was  a  bit  surprising  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  full  moon  rising  from  behind  the  smoky  circle  of 
the  distant  hills  changed  from  a  ruddy  gold  to  bright 
silver  and  looked  cheerfully  down  upon  the  tally-ho  bow- 
ling briskly  along  towards  the  lights  in  the  distance  which 
shone  like  a  swarm  of  giant  lighting  bugs.  Some  one 
started  a  song  which  was  followed  by  another  and  another, 
varying  with  the  mood  of  the  one  who  lead  the  singing, 
and  all  joined  in  save  the  couple  on  the  rear  seat  of  whom 
none  took  any  special  notice  save  Buford  Meredith,  who 
was  too  far  away  to  cause  a  serious  interruption. 

Merry  had  taken  off  her  hat  and  was  holding  it  in  her 
lap  while  the  wind  tossed  her  light,  wavy  curls  back  from 
the  smooth,  white  forehead.  Her  face  which  at  other 
times  had  not  seemed  unusual  was  now  greatly  idealized 
by  the  glamour  of  the  moonlight.  Besides  Merry  was 
such  a  sweet,  confiding  little  creature.  No  wonder  the 
handsome  Buford  had  found  her  so  interesting  that  day. 
Frank  began  to  feel  some  regret  that  he  himself  had  not 
been  more  attentive  to  her.  "Merry,"  he  said  gently  as 
he  looked  down  at  her,  "I  thought  of  you  many  times 
while  I  was  away  at  college  and  have  often  wished  that 
we  might  be  better  friends."  ' 'I  thought  we  were  friends, 
Mr.  Butler,1'  she  said  seriously.  "Well  I  like  that,"  he 
remarked  with  an  offended  air.  "Like  what?"  she  asked 
innocently.  "Your  calling  me  Mr.  Butler  as  though  we 
had  just  been  introduced  to  each  other."  "And  what  do 
you  want  me  to  call  you?"  "I  want  you  always  to  call 
me  Frank,  just  as  when  we  were  in  school  together' '  At 
that  instant  the  singing  ceased  and  the  tally-ho  stopped  in 
front  of  Merry's  home.  What  a  pity  there  were  not  ten 
miles  more  to  drive !  He  helped  her  from  the  high  seat 
and  walked  with  her  to  the  gate.  "Merry  won't  you  give 
me  that  little  handkerchief  as  a  souvenir  of  this  trip  ?' '  he 
asked  imploringly.     "Come  on,  Frank,"  yelled  Buford, 
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"or  we'll  leave  you."  He  looked  at  her  steadily.  "Yes, 
Frank,  you  may  keep  it.     Good-bye." 

At  breakfast  next  morning  the  tranquil  tenor  of  the 
Sabbath  was  disturbed  a  trifle  for  him  when  Mr.  Butler 
remarked,  "Well,  my  son,  you  must  get  down  to  business 
now,  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  the  farm  tomorrow. ' ' 

Frank  was  too  much  of  an  epicurian  to  let  future  misery 
interfere  with  present  happiness  so  he  found  opportunity 
at  Sunday  school  to  ask  Vivian  Hey  wood  if  he  might  take 
her  to  church  that  night.  He  himself  did  not  have  any 
intense  desire  to  go  to  church,  but  Miss  Vivian  was  a 
regular  attendant  and  she  might  not  like  to  stay  away. 
He  felt  that  he  must  be  very  discreet  in  dealing  with  her. 
There  was  an  air  about  her  that  called  forth  his  utmost 
respect  and  that  made  him  feel  more  or  less  nervous  even 
in  making  such  a  common-place  engagement.  She  was 
quite  different  from  most  girls.  There  was  no  trace  of 
ennui  in  her  face  when  a  friend  quoted  from  any  English 
author.  She  had  no  horror  of  mathematics  and  in  fact 
rather  liked  geometry.  She  could  sing,  play,  recite,  teach 
a  Sunday  school  class,  and  even  quote  Vergil  when  the 
occasion  required.  But  none  of  these  things  would  have 
moved  Frank  so  much  had  they  not  belonged  to  this 
young  woman  of  such  unusual  beauty. 

In  figure  she  was  tall,  graceful  and  commanding.  Her 
hair  was  dark  brown,  and  when  a  stray  lock  escaped  its 
moorings,  it  fell  immediately  into  a  curl.  Her  features 
were  clear-cut  and  regular.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  ill  health  about  her.  The  rich  blood  was 
revealed  in  the  bright  gleam  in  her  brown  eyes,  in  the 
flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  in  the  redness  of  her  lips.  When 
those  lips  parted  in  a  smile,  one  saw  a  rare  set  of  well- 
spaced  white  teeth ;  and  when  she  laughed,  the  full, 
mellow  note  of  her  laughter  was  contagious.  In  short, 
Miss  Vivian  was  such  a  young  woman  that  a  man  might 
well  fall  in  love  with  at  first  sight,  and  yet  not  such  a 
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one  that  any  man  could  think  of  making  love  to  in  a 
week's  time,  for  in  addition  to  her  many  other  admirable 
qualities,  she  had  an  uncommon  store  of  fine  common 
sense. 

Frank  could  not  help  feeling  proud  that  he  was  her 
escort  that  night,  and  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
eyes  turned  upon  them  as  they  entered  the  church  he 
squared  his  broad  shoulders  and  walked  resolutely  to  a 
seat  near  the  front  and  maintained  a  most  dignified  de- 
meanor throughout  the  service.  Really  he  was  in  a 
measure  religious,  but  not  as  enthusiastically  so  as  his 
good  Methodist  mother  yearned  to  see  him. 

It  was  yet  early  when  they  returned  home  and  thoughts 
of  the  departure  for  the  country  on  tomorrow  made  him 
all  the  more  anxious  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  being  in 
Miss  Vivian's  presence.  Thus  far  their  conversation  had 
not  flagged  and  was  of  a  very  sensible  nature.  Something 
seemed  to  tell  Frank  that  this  was  the  right  policy,  but 
somehow  when  the  topics  upon  which  he  was  conversant 
were  exhausted  he  was  yet  unwilling  to  leave  her.  She 
grew  more  beautiful  with  every  passing  moment  and  the 
faint  sweet  smell  of  the  jessamine  that  floated  in  through 
the  window  took  possession  of  his  senses.  Would  she 
sing  one  song  for  him  before  he  left?  Certainly.  Miss 
Vivian  was  ever  accommodating.  She  did  not  have  to  be 
implored  and  entreated  either  to  play  or  sing.  '  'Forgotten' ' 
happened  to  be  the  song  that  was  uppermost  on  the  music 
holder  and  she  sang  it  well.     Here  was  his  opportunity. 

"Miss  Vivian,"  he  said,  solemnly  as  he  stood  near  her 
at  the  piano,  "I  have  thought  of  you  many  times  while 
I  was  away  at  college'' — ,  "I  am  sure  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
remembered  by  one's  friends,"  she  remarked  calmly  as 
she  turned  to  another  song  and  began  to  play  the  prelude. 
"But,  Miss  Vivian,  you  don't  understand  the  way  in 
which  I  have  thought  of  you,"  he  said  more  seriously 
than  before.     She  looked  curiously  at  him  for  a  moment 
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and  burst  into  a  merry  laugh.  "Come  now,  Frank," 
she  said,  "please  don't  be  silly  or  I  shall  be  disappointed 
in  you.  Is  there  another  song  that  you  want  me  to  sing?" 
Twenty  minutes  later  Frank  was  sitting  in  his  room 
partially  undressed  and  looking  musingly  at  a  wilted  rose 
and  two  dainty  little  handkerchiefs  that  lay  on  the  table. 
He  tossed  the  rose  on  the  floor  and  stuck  the  handkerchiefs 
into  one  corner  of  the  table  drawer.  "I  was  a  fool  to  try 
to  talk  to  Miss  Vivian  like  that ;"  he  muttered,  "especially 
since  we  have  always  been  such  good  friends."  For  a 
minute  or  two  he  mused,  then  he  smiled  to  himself. 
"Some  of  these  days,  I  will,"  he  said  softly  and  then 
blew  out  the  light. 
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A  PLOT  INSTEAD  OF  A  PLAY. 

BY   M.    A.    G. 

A  literary  manager 
Sought  out  a  Soph  one  day 
And  asked  him  in  beseeching  terms 
To  write  for  him  a  play. 

Soph  went  to  work  with  right  good  will 
And  toiled  both  day  and  night, 
And  when  the  play  all  Bnished  was 
He  thought  'twas  splendid,  quite. 

He  gave  it  to  the  manager 

In  full  great  dread  and  fear; 

His  product  seemed  not  quite  so  good 

With  that  great  critic  near. 

( The  manager  wrote  plays  also, 

As  you  must  understand), 

Soph  feared  his  play  would  suffer  some 

From  his  experienced  hand. 

But  tremblingly  he  tendered  it; 
The  Senior  looked  full  wise, 
He  read  it,  said  it  was  too  tame; 
Two  tears  stood  in  Soph's  eyes. 

The  magazine  came  out  some  weeks 
After  that  fatal  day; 
The  leading  Action  it  contained 
Was  one  full  bloody  play. 

The  manager  approached  the  Soph 
(O,  Soph,  resent  it  not!) 
He  smiled  quite  condescendingly: 
"I  used  your  little  plot." 
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TO  HAVE  LOVED  AND  LOST. 

BY  S.  B.  UNDERWOOD. 

In  the  seaport  town  of  Waterton  there  lived  old  Captain 
Brudenell  and  his  only  daughter,  Esther.  The  captain 
was  owner  and  skipper  of  a  large  schooner  plying  between 
Waterton  and  the  West  Indies.  Through  long  years  of 
hard  work  he  had  obtained  a  competency  and  had  done 
his  best  to  give  his  daughter  the  very  best  advantages 
possible.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  she  was  highly  edu- 
cated and  one  of  the  most  cultured  young  ladies  to  be 
found  in  a  long  journey.  Her  many  graces  of  head  and 
heart  had  won  for  her  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  admir- 
ers and  had  given  her  a  more  than  local  reputation.  Many 
of  the  village  youths  worshipped  her  from  afar — others  of 
less  temerity  boldly  pressed  the  battle  and  became  avowed 
suitors  for  her  hand. 

Among  this  latter  class,  only  two  received  any  encour- 
agement— Walter  Roe,  mate  on  her  father's  schooner,  and 
Egbert  Stuart,  a  rising  young  attorney  of  the  village. 
Both  of  them  loved  her  with  an  unfaltering  devotion  that 
could  not  be  hid,  and  each  was  eager  to  win  her  hand. 
Esther  had  known  Walter  from  childhood.  He  was  an 
orphan  who  had  virtually  been  adopted  by  her  father,  and 
all  his  time  not  spent  at  sea  was  passed  in  Captain  Brude- 
nell's  home.  His  handsome  face  and  his  frank,  open 
manners  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  and  his  manly 
qualities  won  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  Thrown  together  constantly  and  with 
similar  tastes  and  ideals,  these  two  became  fast  friends, 
and  it  was  early  whispered  that  they  were  to  be  married 
in  a  few  years. 

That  was  before  Stuart  came.  He  was  a  brilliant  young 
lawyer  who  settled  in  Waterton  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  was  one  of  the  most  talented  young  men 
that  ever  went  out  from  Harvard  University  and  bade  fair 
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to  make  his  mark  in  the  legal  world.  And,  withal,  he 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  man.  In  college  he  had 
been  a  universal  favorite  on  account  of  his  manly  qualities 
and  in  after  life  he  lost  none  of  his  old  friends  but  made 
many  new  ones.  It  would  be  hard  to  picture  such  a 
character  as  his.  All  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
true  manhood  seemed  to  be  centered  in  him.  He  was 
good  and  brave  and  true,  high-minded  and  noble.  He 
had  a  soul  that  dwelt  above  the  common  things  of  life — 
his  heart  was  full  of  noble  impulses  that  prompted  noble 
deeds. 

"His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man.' " 

Stuart  had  not  been  in  Waterton  long  before  some 
subtle  attraction  began  to  draw  him  to  the  Brudenell 
house,  which  was  presided  over  in  the  captain's  absence 
by  his  elderly  sister.  Esther  was  very  kind  to  the  young 
lawyer,  and  their  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  a  deep 
and  lasting  friendship.  With  one  of  them  it  went  even 
further  than  that.  Being  thrown  constantly  with  this  fair 
young  maiden,  whose  heart  was  as  pure  as  the  driven 
snow,  Egbert  soon  began  to  realize  that  without  her,  life 
would  be  a  blank  to  him.  He  grew  to  love  her  with  a 
love  that  only  a  heart  such  as  his  could  feel,  with  an 
affection  that  was  deep,  pure  and  lasting.  Little  did  he 
know  with  what  anguish  his  noble  heart  was  to  be  wrung 
on  account  of  it  all.  Even  if  had,  he  could  not  have 
helped  loving  her. 

One  afternoon  in  early  autumn,  the  two  had  wandered 
along  the  beach,  enjoying  all  the  wondrous  beauties  of 
the  scene  before  them.  They  had  in  common  an  intense 
love  for  the  many  beautiful  things  in  nature  and  never 
tired  of  admiring  them.  On  this  particular  afternoon, 
they  had  been  sitting  for  sometime  on  the  sand  in  silence, 
watching  the  great  waves  come  and  go  with  their  never- 
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ceasing  regularity.  As  Egbert  sat  at  her  feet  and  gazed 
up  into  her  pure,  sweet  face,  his  feelings  overwhelmed  him  ; 
he  felt  that  he  must  give  expression  to  his  heart's  longing. 
He  seized  her  hand  and  poured  out  all  the  fiery  passion  of 
his  soul  in  words  of  burning  love.  He  laid  bare  the  in- 
most recesses  of  his  heart  to  her  gaze  and  let  her  read  there 
the  secret  of  his  deep  love.  He  let  her  see  that  all  his 
happiness  depended  on  her  love. 

When  he  had  finished,  Esther's  whole  frame  shook 
with  violent  sobs — sobs  that  showed  an  anguish  of  spirit 
that  was  unutterable  in  its  intensity.  "Oh,  my  friend," 
she  said,  "what  have  I  done?  Walter  Roe  is  coming 
home  next  month  and  we  are  to  be  married  at  Christmas. " 
Egbert  spoke  no  word,  but  uttered  a  low,  heart-rending 
groan  as  he  gazed  seaward.  Out  on  the  horizon  the  sun 
was  just  going  out  of  sight.  His  star  of  hope  had  gone 
down  with  it,  and  all  was  darkness  before  his  soul's  vision. 

Long  they  sat  there  without  speaking.  The  low  mur- 
mur of  the  waves  was  the  only  sound  to  break  the  stillness 
of  the  gathering  twilight.  Then  Egbert  took  Esther's 
hand  in  his  and  said,  "Esther,  I  love  you  now  as  never 
man  loved  woman  before.  All  my  heart  is  yours.  I  will 
not,  I  cannot  cease  to  love  you,  even  when  you  are  another 
man's  wife.  'Love  is  love  f orevermore. '  Always  my 
heart  will  yield  to  you  a  devotion  that  knows  no  limit. 
My  greatest  desire  is  to  see  you  happy.  I  care  not  for 
myself,  it  is  your  happiness  that  I  seek.  G-od  grant  that 
you  may  have  perfect  joy.  Always  let  me  be  your  friend. 
In  all  the  after  years  of  life,  let  me,  oh,  please  let  me  serve 
you  whenever  and  wherever  I  can.  God  bless  you  always. ' ' 
He  bent  and  kissed  her  hand.  That  was  all.  The  sun 
had  gone  and  the  shadows  were  darkening. 

At  the  marriage  of  Walter  Roe  and  Esther  Burdenell 
three  months  later,  no  one  wished  the  young  couple  hap- 
piness with  a  sincerer  heart  than  Egbert  Stuart.     And  no 

man  had  a  sadder  heart. 

******* 
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Five  years  passed — happiness  for  Walter  Roe  and  his 
wife,  but  the  third  party  to  this  painful  drama  sought 
happiness  and  found  it  not.  He  did  not  leave  Waterton, 
but  stayed  near  the  woman  he  loved  and  lived  in  intimate 
friendship  with  her  and  her  family.  He  was  a  friend  in- 
deed to  Esther  and  her  two  children,  Egbert  and  Esther, 
during  her  husband's  absence  from  home  on  his  long  voy- 
ages.    They  were  indebted  to  him  for  many 

"Nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 

Everything  in  his  power  was  done  for  their  peace  and 
happines,  and  Esther  came  to  lean  upon  this  true  friend 
in  her  husband's  absence. 

Finally,  dark,  dark  days  came  to  the  little  cottage  by 
the  sea.  Walter's  ship  was  long  over-due  and  no  trace 
of  her  could  be  seen.  Every  day  Egbert  found  Esther 
down  by  the  shore,  gazing  seaward  for  the  ship  that  never 
came.  This  true-hearted  man  tried  in  vain  to  cheer  her 
and  to  raise  her  hopes.  She  was  rapidly  giving  way  to 
despair.  "Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick, ' '  and  poor 
Esther's  heart  was  rapidly  sinking  within  her.  Finally, 
one  fatal  day  she  saw  this  item  in  the  paper  which  she 
always  read  for  shipping  intelligence  : 

''Wrecked:  The  schooner  Susan  Constance,  Captain 
Brudenell,  bound  from  Jamaica  to  Waterton,  S.  C.  All 
hands  lost." 

It  was  her  father  and  husband's  ship. 

Now,  indeed  was  poor  Esther  cast  into  the  depths  of 
sorrow.  Father  and  husband  gone  at  one  fell  blow !  It 
required  the  united  efforts  of  her  aunt  and  her  faithful 
friend  Stuart  to  restrain  her  from  giving  way  to  her  sorrow 
and  losing  all  interest  in  life.  In  these  dark  hours  the 
qualities  of  this  noble  man  shone  forth.  In  her  despond- 
ency, Esther  looked  to  him  for  comfort  and  help,  and  it 
was  never  withheld.  He  cheered  and  strengthened  her  as 
even  her  aunt  and  children  could  not  do.     And  all  the 
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time  the  flames  of  love  were  burning  with  a  fiercer  heat  in 
his  heart. 

Thus  time  wore  on  and  three  years  passed.  Esther  had 
never  become  reconciled  to  her  loss,  but  the  first  storm  of 
passionate  grief  was  over  and  she  was  calm  and  quiet, 
seeing  that  life  yet  had  something  for  her,  even  though  so 
much  had  been  taken  away.  She  still  had  her  son  and 
daughter,  robust  children,  of  six  and  seven  years  to  live 
for,  and  her  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  them.  Always 
Egbert  was  the  same  devoted  friend  and  in  a  thousand 
little  vvays  he  showed  his  undying  love.  Esther  was 
deeply  touched  by  his  devotion  and  was  helped  wonder- 
fully by  his  constant  efforts  to  lighten  her  burden.  The 
children  learned  to  love  him  and  would  look  longingly  for 
the  coming  of  "Uncle  Eggie,"  as  they  called  him.  Their 
mother  would  not  admit  even  to  herself  how  very  much 
she  leaned  upon  this  steadfast  friend. 

Egbert  did  not  mention  the  subject  of  marriage  until  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  Then  he  said  to  her:  "Esther, 
your  husband  is  gone  and  gone  forever.  I  mourn  him  for 
your  sake,  but  he  will  never  return.  You  cannot  live  here 
alone  with  only  your  aunt  and  your  children.  Marry  me 
and  let  me  take  care  of  you.  You  cannot  doubt  my  love/' 
Esther  sat  with  bowed  head,  and  the  tears  glistened  in  her 
eyes  when  she  replied:  "Egbert,  you  know  where  my 
heart  is.  I  can  never  love  any  man  as  I  did  my  dear  hus- 
band. You  have  been  faithful  to  me  and  how  I  appreciate 
it  all  you  can  never,  never  know.  You  have  been  so  good 
to  me.  My  heart  is  full  of  gratitude.  I  do  not  love  you. 
I  cannot  love  you  as  a  woman  should  love  her  husband. 
But  I  come  nearer  loving  you  than  any  living  man.  If 
you  want  me  as  your  wife  under  these  circumstances,  I  am 
yours."  Egbert's  only  reply  was  to  kiss  her  hand  rever- 
ently and  ask  her  to  name  the  day. 

They  were  to  be  married  in  the  coming  spring  and 
Egbert  was  supremely  happy.     At  last  he  believed  that 
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his  long  weary  years  of  waiting  were  to  be  rewarded,  that 
his  hope  was  to  have  its  harvest.  But  again  another's 
joy  was  to  be  his  sorrow. 

Egbert  had  a  friend  who  was  a  physician  in  London  and 
who  frequently  sent  him  various  medical  journals.  One 
evening  he  was  glancing  over  one  of  these  when  the  fol- 
lowing item  caught  his  eye  : 

"There  is  a  patient  at  X — hospital  whose  case  is  a  puzzle 
to  all  attending  physicians.  It  is  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  medical  circles.  About  three  years  ago  a 
vessel  sailing  about  three  hundred  miles  east  of  Cuba  en- 
countered severe  storms.  The  sailors  on  this  vessel  saw  a 
line  schooner  battling  with  the  fierce  waves  and  sending 
up  signals  of  distress.  Before  they  could  reach  her,  she 
had  gone  down,  carrying,  they  thought,  all  hands  with 
her.  However,  on  approaching  the  place  where  the  ship 
had  disappeared,  they  saw  the  body  of  a  man  tied  to  a 
floating  spar.  They  hauled  him  aboard  in  a  half-dead 
condition.  He  said,  gasping  for  breath,  'My  name  is 
Walter  R — o — ' — it  was  never  finished.  He  fell  in  a  swoon 
on  deck,  and  when  he  was  restored  to  consciousness,  he 
could  utter  no  word — power  of  speech  had  entirely  left 
him.  The  crew  tried  to  communicate  with  him  by  writing. 
but  he  made  no  response.  Upon  arriving  at  London,  he 
was  placed  in  the  hospital  where  he  has  been  ever  since 
that  time.  The  physicians  in  charge  of  the  case  say  that 
owing  to  his  suffering  and  fright,  memory  and  speech  have 
entirely  left  him.  Only  once  has  he  uttered  a  word  in  the 
whole  three  years.  About  six  months  ago  the  attendants 
noticed  violent  facial  contractions  and  with  a  superhuman 
effect  he  uttered  with  a  moan.  -Esther!'  and  fell  into  a 
deep  swoon.  The  physicians  believe  that  he  has  a  family 
somewhere  and  thev  think  that  a  sight  of  them  might 
restore  him.  But  there  is  no  possible  way  to  find  them. 
Not  even  his  name  is  known.  His  case  is  watched  with  much 
interest  and  men  high  in   medical  circles  are  interested. 
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Sir  Robert  Young,  the  most  famous  physician  in  England, 
has  examined  the  patient  recently  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  sight  of  his  loved  ones  would  at  least  partially 
restore  him.  They  say  if  some  discovery  is  not  made 
before,  he  will  die  within  a  year." 

Egbert  read  this  terrible  item  through  and  sat  with  a 
white,  tense  face,  stirred  through  and  through  by  con- 
flicting emotions.  It  was  Walter  Roe,  Esther's  husband! 
In  his  mind  there  was  no  doubt  of  this  fact.  He  whom 
all  thought  dead  was  alive  in  a  London  hospital,  separated 
from  wife  and  loved  ones  in  a  life  that  was  worse  than 
death.  Esther  must  know.  He  started  up  with  faltering 
limbs.  This  meant  death  to  all  his  hopes.  Some  evil 
genius  whispered,  "Keep  quiet,  no  one  knows  this  but 
you.  Why  should  you  mar  your  happiness?  If  Esther 
doesn't  see  him,  he  will  die  soon.  And  even  if  they  are 
reunited  he  may  never  recover.  He  will  probably  not 
recognize  her.  Such  a  life  as  this  would  be  bitter  to  her 
whom  you  love.  Let  things  take  their  course.  Marry 
Esther  and  secure  your  happiness,  keeping  your  secret. 
This  poor  man  will  die  soon  if  he  is  not  already  dead. 
Don't  trouble  her  with  it."  Long  he  sat  there,  gazing 
into  the  darkness.  Then  he  arose  and  strode  up  and  down 
the  floor,  with  hands  clinched  and  teeth  set.  Great  beads 
of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead.  Never  did  a 
man  undergo  such  a  mental  struggle.  Far  into  the  night 
the  battle  raged  fiercely  within  him,  and — honor  won. 

With  the  coming  of  the  morrow,  Egbert  went  to  Esther 
and  told  her  all,  told  her  with  a  voice  husky  with  sup- 
pressed emotion.  He  knew  that  he  had  turned  his  back 
upon  the  last  door  of  hope,  but  he  did  it  unfalteringly. 
As  he  had  told  her  years  before,  he  was  seeking  only  her 
happiness. 

The  next  steamer  from  New  York  to  London  bore  Eg- 
bert Stuart  and  Esther  Roe,  the  latter  with  hope  in  her 
heart,    the  former  with — what  !      When  they  arrived  at 
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London,  Egbert  went  directly  to  the  head-surgeon  of  the 
hospital  and  told  his  story.  He  was  allowed  to  look  at  the 
patient  and  identified  him  positively  as  Walter  Roe.  The 
poor  man  looked  at  his  old  friend  with  a  dull  and  vacant 
stare,  but  still  his  gaze  was  long  and  searching,  and  he 
rubbed  his  forehead  in  a  dazed  way  as  if  trying  to  recall 
something.  The  doctors  thought  they  saw  some  faint 
glimmerings  of  returning  consciousness. 

Esther's  visit  was  arranged  for  the  next  day.  Powerful 
stimulents  were  administered  to  the  patient  and  the  result 
of  the  experiment  was  awaited  with  keen  interest.  Esther 
walked  into  the  room  and  closed  the  door  softly  behind 
her.  She  stood  with  out-stretched  arms — mute,  motion- 
less, but  with  a  tender  pleading  in  her  eyes.  For  a  full 
moment  Walter  gazed  at  her,  he  took  a  step,  hesitated, 
started  again,  and  with  a  glad  cry  fell  into  the  awaiting 
arms.     The  dead  had  come  to  life. 

In  three  months  the  cure  was  complete ;  and  the  three 
went  back  to  America,  two  with  gladness  in  their  hearts, 
the  other  with  a  haggard  look,  and  aching  heart. 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friend."  Egbert  Stuart  laid  down 
what  was  more  than  life  to  him. 
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SHIKI  NO  UTA. 

HINOHARA  ZENSUKE  SAKU. 

Yomo  no  nagame  wa  aja  naseru 
Ham  no  nishiki  ni  kaza  rarenu, 

Hira,  hira,  hira  to, 

Hana  yori  hana  e 

Maiyuku  cho-o  zo 

Geni  tanoshi  kere. 

Suna-yaku  natsu  no  kure-tsu-kata 
Hitori  kokage  ni  tachi  yoreba, 

Sawa,  sawa,  sawa  to, 

Suzu  shiki  yu  kaze 

Sasa  yaku  koe  zo 

Geni  itoshi  kere. 

Yu  sora  hare  te  yama  no  ha  ni 
Teru  izayoi  no  tsuki  kageni. 

Rin,  rin,  rin  to, 

Aki  no  mi  shirabe 

Kanazuru  mushi  zo 

Geni  shizuka  nare. 

Mi  watasu  kagiri  shiro  tae  no 
Koromo  ni yoso-o  niwa  no  omo, 

Kira,  kira,  kira  to, 

Teru  asa  hikage. 

Fuyu  no  as  hit  a  zo 

Geni  medeta  kere. 
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SONG  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

BY  ZENSKY   HINOHAKA. 

Flowers  now  adorn  the  earth,  gorgeous  plants  and  blooms; 
Spring  that  gives  to  them  new  birth — spring  hath  burst 
their  tombs, 

Waving,  waving,  waving  slow, 

Butterflies,  by  magic  art, 

Float  'twixt  flowers  to  and  fro; 

Joy  and  gladness  £11  my  heart. 

'Neath  a  shady  tree  I  stand,  leaning  there  alone; 
Summer  sunbeams  burn  the  sand  late  this  afternoon. 

Rustle,  rustle,  rustle  there. 

Wind-blown  leaves  that  shake  and  start 

As  the  breezes  stir  the  air — 

Love  and  longing  All  my  heart. 

Evening  clouds  have  gone  from  sight,  while  above  a  hill 
Rests  the  full  moon,  clear  and  bright;  earth  and  air  are  still. 

Chirping,  chirping,  chirping,  so! 

Katydids  and  crickets  start 

Merry  autumn  tunes  so  low; 

Peace  and  quiet  fill  my  heart. 

Covered  is  the  garden  now  with  celestial  dress, 
Like  Yamato  maiden's  brow,  pure  as  her  caress; 

Sparkle,  sparkle,  sparkle  snow, 

Winter's  sun  must  lend  his  art 

To  thy  gems,  they  glitter  so — 

Grace  divine  now  Alls  my  heart. 


The  above  is  a  song,  written  in  Japanese  and  translated  into  English  by 
Mr.  Zensky  Hinohara,  a  Japanese  student  at  Trinity.  The  translation  was 
arranged  in  English  verse  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Moore.  The  stanzas  and  metre  of 
the  English  verses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Japanese,  and  this  fact  if 
borne  in  mind  will  aid  in  reading  the  Japanese  verses. 
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FOUR  ROSES. 

BY   RAYMOND   BROWNING. 
I. 

A  wild  rose  grew  by  an  old  stone  wall 
Near  the  path  that  our  bare  feet  tracked  together; 

And  she  knew  the  wild  dove's  plaintive  call, 

The  squirrel's  bark  in  the  beeches  tall. 
And  the  woodchuck  lore  of  the  vernal  weather; 

Perhaps  she  knew  that  I  loved  her  too. 
But  beyond  my  grasp  it  dangled  there, — 
That  wild  rose  flushed  by  the  summer  air. 

II. 

A  regal  rose  is  the  Marechal  Niel 
And  a  breath  from  its  creamy  petals  brings 

My  love  from  the  past,  and  I  seem  to  feel 

The  touch  of  her  hand  and  my  senses  reel: 
Once  more  as  before  her  calm  voice  rings 

That  firm  cold  "No"  of  the  long  ago: 
Yet  she  stood  so  queenly  and  looked  so  fair 
With  the  Marechal  Niel  in  her  dark  brown  hair. 

III. 

A  red  rose  pure  as  the  morning's  dew, 
A  rose  that  throbs  with  the  Spring's  warm  blood, 

An  emblem  of  all  that  is  noble  and  true, 

The  fairest  of  roses  that  God  ever  grew 
And  seems  ever  fairer  whatever  my  mood: 

The  red  rose  brought  what  my  heart  long  sought; 
The  wild  rose  was  fickle,  the  Marechal  Niel  cold, 
The  red  rose  still  thrills  me  tho'  love's  days  are  old. 

IV. 

A  moss  rose  grows  by  a  cottage  door 
Where  my  children  go  ofttimes  to  play; 

There's  a  heart  that's  lonesome  to  the  core 

And  a  £ne  face  sad  that  was  glad  of  yore 
E'er  the  rare  brown  hair  was  tinged  with  gray; 

She's  never  wed  for  her  first  love's  dead. 
Lonely  old  Moss  Rose,  where  you  now  grow 
The  Marechal  Niel  stood  that  I  loved  long  ago  ! 


Editorial. 
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W.  P.  BUDD, 

W.  S.  LOCKHART, 


Editor-in-Chief. 
Assistant  Editob. 


In  this  issue,  we  present  to  the  students  and  friends  of 
Trinity  an  album  of  the  college.  It  has  been  a  good  many 
years  since  a  complete  collection  of  views  of  the  college  was 
published,  and  the  alumni  and  friends  who  have  not  visited 
the  Park  recently,  do  not  appreciate  the  splendid  growth  of 
Trinity  in  recent  years.  It  is  in  this  fact  that  we  find  our 
our  excuse  for  the  contents  of  this  issue.  We  have  not  tried 
to  make  our  album  a  pretentious  affair ;  but  have  done  the 
best  we  could  with  the  material  in  hand.  We  hope  that  this 
modest  beginning  will  lead  in  the  near  future  to  the  under- 
taking of  a  Trinity  College  Annual. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  his  students  to  read  of  the  splendid 
impression  made  by  our  honored  president,  Dr.  Kilgo,  as 
fraternal  messenger  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  to  the  convention  of  the  Church,  North,  now  being 
held  in  California.  It  was  more  than  an  impression;  it 
was  a  triumph;  and  no  one  is  more  exultant  over  it  nor  less 
surprised  at  it  than  his  students,  who  have  observed  and 
listened  to  him  for  four  years. 


With  the  publication  of  this  issue,  our  work  on  the  Archive 
is  ended.  We  are  glad  of  it;  for  never  have  we  engaged  in  a 
more  unappreciated  or  less  harshly  criticised  line  of  work. 
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The  explanation  of  this  attitude  of  the  students  to  this  work 
may  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  work  done.  If  it  is, 
we  rather  solicit  for  our  successors  the  aid  of  the  students  in 
making  the  Archive  better,  than  their  self-complacent  criti- 
cisms on  its  present  poorness. 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  Archive  a  magazine  for  Trinity 
students  first  and  for  Trinity's  patrons  and  friends  second. 
Beyond  that  we  have  not  tried  to  reach.  In  this  day  of 
magazines,  when  every  field  of  human  endeavor  has  a  maga- 
zine devoted  to  its  development,  when  every  union  of  interests 
has  its  official  organ,  and  when  every  institution  of  more 
than  local  importance  has  its  printed  appeal  to  the  public, 
we  have  not  seen  the  necessity  of  expressing  our  pitiful 
opinion  on  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  war  in  the 
East,  when  a  discussion  of  football  at  Trinity  would  be  of 
more  interest  to  her  students. 

In  closing  our  year's  work,  we  wish  to  thank  those  of  our 
fellow-students  who  have  benefited  our  health  so  much  by 
making  us  take  abundance  of  exercise  in  running  after  them 
and  begging  them  to  write  something  for  the  Archive.  We 
wish  to  thank  the  rest  of  the  students  for  the  support  they 
ought  to  have  given  us,  but  did  not.  We  wish  to  thank  the 
faculty,  with  one  exception,  for  the  splendid  encouragement 
that  they  intended  to  give  us,  but  which  never  reached  us. 

We  commend  our  successors  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our 
fellow-students;  and  deliver  to  them  the  advice  that  our 
predecessor  handed  down  to  us,  "Take  it  easy,  and  it  won't 
hurt  you." 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Department. 
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ZENSKY  HINOHARA, 


Manager. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Shackford,  of  Nashville,  Term.,  conducted  several 
instructive  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
work  of  our  church,  from  the  12th  to  the  13th  of  April. 
Prof.  G.  B.  Nance,  of  Fou-Chow  University,  China,  was  the 
chief  speaker  of  the  meetings.  Mr.  Nance  was  once  a  school- 
mate of  Dr.  Mims  at  Vanderbilt,  and  is  now  a  prominent 
figure  of  the  China  Mission  and  doing  great  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Twice  he  spoke  espe- 
cially about  the  pressing  problems  of  the  Orient,  and 
impressed  his  large  audiences  with  the  wonderful  prospect 
and  rare  opportunity  of  Christianity  in  the  far  East  today. 
We  are  very  glad  that  we  happened  to  come  in  contact  with 
such  a  consecrated  Christian  educator,  whose  vision  was  to 
build  up  new  Christian  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth. 
Truly,  with  the  signal  of  the  present  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  a  great  revolution  has  been  started  which  touches 
every  phase  of  life  in  the  Orient.  Who  shall  be  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution  by  whom  it  can  be  constructively  and  safely 
carried  through  ?  Decidedly  by  Christian-spirited  men.  The 
missionaries  to  the  Orient  at  present  are,  indeed,  more  than 
pulpit  speakers:  they  are  practically  the  builders  of  new 
Christian  empires  and  the  leaders  of  true  civilization  in  the 
East.  We  hope  that  the  divine  passion  of  some  of  the  able 
young  college  men  in  this  aggressive  Christian  land  may  be 
inspired  by  noble  ambition  and  a  broad  view  of  life  more 
than  ever,  and  thus  the  great  movement  for  humanity  may 
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demonstrate    magnificent    victory    among    those    Oriental 
nations. 

April  17,  Messrs.  H.  E.  Spence  and  J.  M.  Daniel,  both  of  the 
class  of  1907,  addressed  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  behalf  of  Mission 
work.  The  latter  eloquently  spoke  for  Home  Mission, 
especially  for  the  work  among  factory  people  in  the  South. 
His  earnest  discourse  on  this  line  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  his 
fellow-members.  We  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
some  vigorous,  well-equipped  college  graduate  will  accept  the 
divine  calling,  regardless  of  the  fame  and  pleasure  of  this 
world,  and  start  special  work  for  those  great  masses  of 
neglected  people.  As  long  as  the  church  considers  the  work 
for  such  unfortunate  people  as  her  secondary  business  and 
leaves  it  only  in  charge  of  less  able  and  less  experienced 
preachers,  no  decided  improvement  in  their  moral  and  spirit- 
ual condition  can  hardly  be  expected,  and  the  sun  will  never 
shine  bright  in  their  sky.  Mr.  Spence  spoke  forcibly  for  the 
benefit  of  Foreign  Missions,  chiefly  dwelling  upon  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  the  great  movement  of  the  age.  All  enjoyed 
his  happy  arguments. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Ogburn,  Jr.,  the  President  of  our  Association, 
conducted  the  service  and  made  an  address  Sunday,  April  24. 
He  discussed  how  to  be  a  true  Christian,  reviewing  several 
significant  passages  of  the  Bible  very  admirably.  He  is 
always  a  well-prepared  speaker,  and  his  thoughts  deserved 
high  appreciation. 

May  1,  Prof.  Pegram,  one  of  our  honored  friends,  favored 
our  Association  with  his  rich  talk.  The  subject  he  spoke  on 
was  "The  Christian  Nature."  It  was  a  fine  talk,  full  of  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness.  The  cardinal  thought  of  his  address 
was  to  master  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  in  nature  and 
humanity  for  the  uplifting  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

May  8,  Mr.  R.  M.  Harper,  of  Chapel  Hill,  delivered  a  fine 
talk  at  our  regular  meeting.     He  discussed  the  nature  and 
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duty  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  was  attentively  listened  to  by 
our  Association  men.  There  was  special  music  before  and 
after  his  speech.  Mrs.  Card's  solo  was  highly  appreciated 
by  every  one  present.  We  are  very  thankful  for  her  ever- 
willingness  to  render  valuable  service  for  our  Association. 
We  also  enjoyed  a  quartette  by  Messrs.  Hancock,  Frank 
Ogburn,  Adams  and  Eaker.  After  the  meeting  Mr.  Harper 
met  about  twenty  of  us,  to  whom  he  spoke  about  the  coming 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference  at  Waynesville. 

Before  our  commencement  there  are  three  more  Sundays 
on  which  special  services  will  be  held.  On  the  first  the  man- 
ager of  this  department  is  expected  to  speak  his  last  word  as 
a  representative  of  the  Oriental  people,  to  whom  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  this  college  has  shown  great  sympathy  and  interest. 
He  thinks  that  his  three  years  stay  in  this  country  has  been 
the  happiest  and  most  profitable  period  of  his  life,  and  his 
heart  is  filled  with  an  undescribable  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  and  Christian  help  of  the  members  of  this  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  its  friends.  The  fourth  Sunday  of  this  month  will 
be  devoted  again  to  another  bright  song  service.  The  last 
one  will  be  for  an  open  meeting  and  especially  given  to  the 
Seniors,  from  whom  the  Association  will  hear  their  parting 
words.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  inspiring 
occasions.  May  all  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  of  this  college 
be  prepared  for  this  last  Sunday,  so  that  they  may  go  home 
to  rejoin  their  dear  ones  and  see  theirfriends  as  noble,  strong, 
useful,  self-respecting  yet  humble  Christian  students  of  Trinity 
College,  the  God-given  institution  of  learning. 

In  closing,  the  manager  of  this  department  takes  the  liberty 
to  express  his  grateful  feeling  for  the  tolerance  and  sympathy 
of  the  readers  of  the  Archive  during  this  year  for  his  inabil- 
ity in  fulfilling  his  duty  as  one  of  the  managers  representing 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  class  of  1904  of  this  college. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  has 
seen  fit  to  call  from  his  earthly  home  our  beloved  and  esteemed  classmate, 
Thomas  Louis  Cole,  be  it  resolved: 

1.  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Sophomore  class  of  Trinity  College,  do 
feel  deeply  the  loss  of  a  loyal  and  upright  fellow- worker,  and  extend  our 
warmest  sympathy  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  in  their  deep  sorrow. 

2.  That  we  pray  that  God's  spirit  may  abide  in  their  life  and  that  the 
loving  Father  will,  in  the  tenderness  of  His  mercy,  be  very  near  to  them  and 
comfort  them  in  this  hour  of  affliction. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family,  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  the  Trinity  Archive  for  publication,  and  that  a  copy  be  spread  on 
our  minutes. 

H.  G.  Foard, 
G.  F.  Cochran, 
J.  A.  Morgan, 

Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hesperian  Literary  Society  of  Trinity  College,  held 
April  16,  the  following  resolutions  of  respect,  to  give  expression  to  our  loss 
and  sorrow  caused  by  the  death  of  our  beloved  and  esteemed  co-worker  and 
fellow-student,  Thomas  Louis  Cole,  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  power  and  wisdom 
to  remove  from  our  midst  and  from  the  field  of  earthly  endeavor  one  of  our 
number,  therefore  be  it  resolved: 

1.  That  in  his  death  his  family  has  lost  a  son  of  unblemished  character 
and  this  Society  one  of  its  staunchest  friends  and  a  most  promising  member. 

2.  That  this  Society  tender  its  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  those 
who  are  bowed  down  with  grief  and  commend  them  to  the  care  of  the  All 
Wise  God,  and  pray  that  His  spirit  may  abide  in  their  life  as  the  great 
comforter  and  hover  about  them  in  His  omnipotent  love. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family,  a  copy 

to  the  State  papers  and  the  Trinity  Archive  for  publication,  and  that  a 

copy  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  Society. 

H.  G.  Foard, 

J.  E.  Lambeth, 

T.  M.  Stokes, 

Committee. 
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